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j EDITORS. 


THE “OUTLOOK. 


HIS week’s issue of The Christian Union contains 

no distinctive Home Department ; for the greater 
portion of the paper is devoted to home interests. 
Mr. Charles F. Wingate, who has made a special study 
fromthe sanitary point of view of the tenement-house 
system in New York City, describes with a deliberately 
unromanutic realism the ‘‘ Homes of the Homeless” 
in our great cities. Baboo P. C. Mozoomdar, who 
needs no introduction, to the American public, 
gives a pictorial account of the ‘home, or rather 
the want of it, in India; the author of ‘‘ My House” 
shows, in a photographic sketch, how two persons 
made a delightful home in an attic, and so proves, 
by the best of all arguments, that wealth is not neces- 
sary to homefulness; and Dr. Taylor, in Sunday 
Afternoon, discusses an aspect of home life not often 
dealt with in either press or pulpit—the relations and 
life of brother and sister. Other minor articles our 
readers will, discover for themselves. And if the 
reading of these articles and our editorial on another 
page on ‘‘ A Home Atmosphere” quickens their pur- 
ose to make their own home better, or inspires a 
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hew joy in their home and a new sense of gratitude 
for this most priceless of all earthly possessions, and, 
alas! the least prized, the moral purpose of this 
issue will have been secured ; we shall leave them 
to get light from the Home Department in the 
other fifty-one numbers of the year on the problem 
how to make their own home what it ought to be. 

The United States Senate has passed what is known 
as the ‘‘Cullom Inter-State Commerce” bill. Two 
measures, as Our readers know, have been before 
Congress for some time for the Government regula- 
tion of the great railroad lines. The ‘‘ Reagan” bill, 
which has passed the House, undertakes to exercise 
a certain control over their traffic by specific regula- 
tions. The ‘‘Cullom” bill, which has now passed 
the Senate, undertakes to accomplish the same end 
by a Railway Commission, to be composed of nine 
members, one from each judicial circuit of the United 
States, authorized to require the railways to furnish 
annual reports as to their financial condition, and to 
hear complaints and to award damages for wrongs 
committed ; and, although such award is not to have 
the force of a judgment of a Court of Record, the 
United States District Attorney is required by the 
law to proceed against the company ina Court of 
Record for the enforcement of the claim, if the com- 
pany refuses to accept the decision of the Commis- 
sioners. The law also provides against unfair and 
unequal discrimination in freight, and directs the 
Commission to report annually to the Secretary of 
the Interior respecting pooling, stock watering, un- 
just discrimination, and other current abuses. The 
Cullom bill seems to us more practical and effective 
than the Reagan bill; it is, at all events, a sign 
of great progress in public opinion that the one bill 
has passed the House and the other the Senate by 
large majorities, 


The ratification of a treaty requires a two-third 
vote of the Senate. The Nicaragua Treaty has 
been acted upon in the Senate, where it received 
a vote of 32 for and 23 against, lacking five votes 
of confirmation. An able speech in its favor is 
said to have been made by Senator Edmunds, but 
as the debate is conducted in secret session the speech 
is not reported, and we are not able to state what 
arguments he employed to support what is understood 
to be his position, that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is 
no longer bindingupon this country. In the absence 
of any better reason for disregarding it than has yet 
been given to the public, we cannot but congratulate 
the country on the evidence afforded by the Senate 
vote that the Senate appreciates the value of the 
National honor. Before the final vote was taken an 
amendment was adopted, 30 to 19. looking to nego- 
tiations with Great Britain for the abrogation or mod- 
ification of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty as a condition 
precedent to making the proposed treaty with 
Nicaragua. 


The Ohio Divorce Reform League held its first an- 
nual meeting in Columbus recently, and found itself 
at the close of its first year of work greatly encour- 
aged by the improved state of public feeling upon 
this important matter. By the circulation of docu- 
ments, and the free use of the newspapers, the facts 
respecting the increase of divorce have been brought 
before the people of the State, and the moral sense of 
the best citizens has been perceptibly aroused. The 
effect is seen in those sections where this epidemic 
bas hitherto been raging most violently—the counties 
of the Western Reserve. The evening session of the 
League was held in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and a strong speech was made by Gover- 
nor Hoadly. The Governor has heen criticised 
somewhat for the omissions of his Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation, from which the usual formularies of faith 
were conspicuously absent ; but his earvest affirmation 
of the holiness of the family, of the divineness of the 
bond by which it is made one, and of the sacra- 
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mental character of marriage, shows that he has an 
appreciation of religious sanction ; while his ringing 
denunciations of the looseness of the Ohio statutes, 
which, as he said, had the effect to encourage 
divorce, would have satisfied the sturdiest reformer. 
A resolution was unanimously adopted by the meet- 
ing, suggesting to the Legislature (many members of 
which were present) these three specific measures of 
legislation : 1. To expunge from the statute that in- 
determinate clause by which divorce may be granted 
for ‘“‘ any gross neglect of duty,” and to forbid by 
statute the immediate remarriage of the guilty part- 
ner in cases of divorce. 2. To provide by appropriate 
legislation for the defense of all divorce cases 
counsel for this purpose being designated by the 
court. 3. To request the Governor to appoint a com- 
missioner to represent the State in an inter-State 
commission for the preparation of a uniform system of 
divorce laws, to be submitted to the several Legisla- 
tures ; and also, through the Governor, to invite the 
Legislatures of other States to take similar action. 
This movement is far more promising of practical 
results than the attempt to transfer the matter of 
marriage and divorce in the States to the United 
States for regulation. 


A bill has been introduced into the New York Leg- 
islature providing for the employment of convict 
labor hereafter on what is known as the piece-price 
plan. To turn the prisons into great manufacturing 
establishments, to be carried on by the State, the 
plant and material to be owned by the State and the 
products sold on its account, is open to serious objec- 
tions, by no means the greatest of which is the im- 
mense first cost involved. Mr. Baker, Superintend- 
ent of Prisons, estimates this cost at two million and 
a half of dollars ; and though he is working hard to 
get the contract system re-established, and is by no 
means an impartial witness, his estimate doubtless 
approximates the truth. The contract system is an 
abomination, rejected by the people of the State after 
thorough trial, and not likely to be reinstated. It re- 
duces the prisoners of the State to slavery ; sells their 
labor to contractors who have no other interest than 
to get the greatest amount of work in the least possi- 
ble time, and who have no other means of inciting 
them to industry than the lash, or some substitute. 
A small diminution of sentence can indeed be earned 
by good behavior, and industry counts as one ele 
ment in good behavior ; but all the ordinary motives 
which incite to industry and make labor honorable in 
the outside world are wholly wanting under the con- 
tract system; and the prisoner who enters disin 
clined to steady work comes out disgusted with it. 
Representative Howe’s bill provides that whenever 
any prison has not the plant and materials necessary 
for productive labor, prisoners may be employed, “‘ un- 
der exclusive control of the prison authorities, upon 
plant, materials, and machinery furnished by respon- 
sible persons under an agreement to purchase the 
product of their labor, at’ a price agreed upon with 
such authorities, by the piece ;” or the authorities 
may rent the plant and employ the prisoners. This 
bill effectually disposes of Mr. Baker's pecuniary ar- 
gument in favor of the restoration of the contract 
system ; a system condemned by nearly if not quite 
all prison authorities. There are three objective 
points to be secured by a prison labor system : 1. 
Labor : the convicts must not be maintained in idle- 
ness. 2. Exclusive control of prisoners by the prison 
authorities ; which cannot be secured if their labor is 
sold to contractors. 3. Adjustment of labor for 
the purpose of making men, not money, out of the 
prisoners ; and for this purpose there should be some 
system by which they can get advantage of their in- 
dustry after the actual cost of their maintenance is 
paid for. The piece-price plan 1s apparently the best 
scheme yet devised to secure these ends. 


There are indications that the unjust war waged 
by France against China is becoming unpopular in 
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the Republic. The Senatorial elections in January, 
showing a serious defection in the Ministerial popu- 
lar vote, we have already referred to. The New 
York ‘‘ Herald” of last week published a communi- 
cation from a “ superior officer” in the French army 
which indicates both the secret causes of this war 
and the probable failure of M. Ferry’s ambition in 
prosecuting it. Of course, an interpretation of pub- 
lic events by an unknown “ superior officer’ must 
be taken with great allowance; but in this particu- 
lar case it is confirmed by the course of events. 
M. Grévy’s term of office as President of the Repub- 
lic comes to an end next year. M. Ferry might, by 
a glorious war, so appeal to the popular sentiment in 
France as to be elected M. Grévy’s successor. La 
Glorie has been the delusion and snare of the French 
people ; but so far the Tonquin affair has brought 
humiliation, not glory, to France ; and the ‘‘ superior 
officer” thinks M. Ferry’s scheme for his own election 
has failed. It is difficult to conceive any real reasons 
of state for this useless campaign, and it certainly 
looks now as though M. Ferry’s ambition had over- 
leaped itself, if it is, indeed, to that ambition the 
war is due. The Presidential fever appears, if this 
interview be trustworthy, to be as dangerous a dis- 
ease in France as in the United States. 





The Socialists are beginning to quarrel among them- 
selves—an auspicuous sign. At a room ironically 
designated ‘‘Concordia Hall,” in New York City, 
there was a near approach to a riot last week be- 
tween Conservative and Radical Socialists. The 
Socialistic Labor Party, which is temperate in all 
methods, constructive in its aims, and, though radical 
in its doctrines, utterly opposed to revolutionary and 
violent measures, called a meeting to express abhor- 
rence of ‘‘ brutal outrages like the dynamite explo- 
sions at London.” The Radicals, who believe in free 
speech for themselves, but not for their neighbors, 
went in force for the purpose of taking possession of 
the platform and putting their peaceable neighbors 
down. The two parties packed the hall, and straight- 
way fell a-fighting ; the police were called in ; and 
both sets were driven into the street, the peaceable 
men apparently suffering about as much in the ejec- 
tion as their assailants. Justus Schwab, the leader 
of the Revolutionists, is at this writing before a po- 
lice magistrate on a charge of inciting to riot. If he 
could look at life for a few months behind prison 
bars, with a verdict from half the Socialistic party, 
“Served him rig::t,” the effect would be very healthy. 
A meeting of dynamiteurs is also about to be convened 
in Paris. According to reports, they are themselves 
divided in opinion; an increasing majority being 
opposed to the blowing up of private and pacific 
houses, and urging the direction of dynamite bombs 
exclusively to a campaign against the British navy, 
arsenals, and the like. Even dynamiteurs are not 
wholly insensible to public sentiment. 





‘The English detective police have long been a sub- 
ject of criticism and satire both by foreign and by 
English writers. The keen, skillful ferreting out of 
crime which has made the police of Paris world 
renowned, and which has given some local fame to the 
Pinkerton detective police agency in our owncountry, 
is foreign to the heavy and slow-minded Englishmen 
who generally constitute the British police officers. 
Nevertheless there are indications that the English 
detectives have really got on the track of the men who 
caused the explosion at the Tower of London and 
Westminster Hall. Mr. Cunningham, the first 
arrested, is reported to have arrived in England last 
November after several years’ residence in America. 
His supposed accomplice, Mr. Burton, has also been 
arrested, though as yet the only published evidence 
against him is the fact that Cunningham’s trunk was 
found in his possession. Burton is said to have an 
American face and to speak with a strong American 
accent, and reports himself as having sailed from 
America last Christmas. There is also some evidence 
connecting Cunningham with previous explosions. 
The police, of course, keep their discoveries to them- 
selves, and no thorough official examination has 
been made, at this writing, of the two prisoners. 
In view, however, of what is reported, it is not strange 
that Englishmen believe that the dynamite army is 
recruited, as tomen, money, and offensive weapons, 
from this country. How we can stop the recruiting 
except by a strong public sentiment it is not easy to 
Bee. 





O'Donovan, alias Rossa, is recovering from the 
wound inflicted on him by Mrs. Dudley, who, it is 





tolerably clear, has been mentally upset by the ex- 
citements of the dynamite campaign against innocent 
women and children. He is trying to create some 
capital against England, without distinguished suc- 
cess ; and poses as a martyr, to the edification of a 
happily decreasing group of admirers. His char- 
acter as a braggart, who has talked a great deal and 
done nothing, is beginning to be appreciated. And 
there is some ground forthe hope that the unparal- 
leled atrocity of the attack on the Tower of London 
and the Houses of Parliament has had the effect of 
producing a reaction where it was least looked for 
—among the dynamite admirers themselves. 


Ido the Christian ministers of the city of New York 
realize the latest movement for the abrogation of the 
Christian Sabbath, and the progress which it has 
made? A bill has been prepared, and presented to 
the New York Legislature, providing that all licensed 
persons may keep their places open for the sale of 
beer on Sundays between the hours of one and eleven 
p.M. The bill, it is true, restricts all sales to beer, 
and undertakes to put certain restrictions upon the 
beer traffic, in the way of preventing enticing dis- 
plays. But it relies wholly upon the consciences of 
seller and buyer for the enforcement of the prohibition 
of the sale of stronger liquorthan beer. It does not 
even forbid whisky to be exposed for sale on the shelves, 
nor make its public exposure prima facie evidence of 
intent to sell, nor confine the permission of sale to 
such as have a beer license only. This bill has been 
referred to the appropriate committee, and is under 
consideration there ; it has had a gwasi, if not a full, 
indorsement from Mayor Grace, and is doubtless in- 
considerately supported, openly or tacitly, by that 
class of citizens who suppose that beer-drinking is a 
substitute for whisky-drinking, and who do not con- 
sider that this law opens the way for both. The 
passage of this bill would make lawful a now illicit 
traffic, and public a traffic now concealed; and 
would do more to sweep away Sunday, and turn it 
from a day of rest to one of roystering, than any other 
measure that could be well dovised. Against it are 
the pecuniary interests of every employer, who wants 
sober men at his shop on Movday morning ; the do- 
mestic interests of every wife and mother, who wants 
to keep her husband and boys at home with her on 
Sunday ; and the moral interests of the whole com- 
munity, which would suffer less from the legalization 
of every productive industry on this weekly holiday 
than it would suffer from the opening of the saloons. 
And still, as yet, the only voice we have heard in 
protest has come from the temperance societies. 
Every pulpit in the city, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, orthodox and heterodox, ought to ring the 
note of alarm next Sunday. 


If our demand for the church closing on Sabbath 
morning, in thecity of New York, that the churches 
might interject one day of practicing into their fifty- 
two days of listening to the Gospel, had produced 
no other effect, we think it would have been com- 
pensated for by the strong and sinewy letter of Dr. 
Ecob in this week’s issue of The Christian Union. 
The suggestion of this letter is as applicable to the 
rural towns and the country villages as to the great 
city. The Christian families are preached at to 
weariness, while in our towns and in almost every 
village there is a great: churchless population, whick 
might as well be in the interior of Africa, so far as 
any direct hearing of the Gospel is concerned. 
Wherever a hall is hired and a Gospel service is con- 
ducted with simplicity, directness, and vigor, this 
churchless population crowd into and fill it ; while it 
is only with the utmost labor that the average 
preacher can get his wearied and over-instructed 
congregation out to a second service in his own 
church, and when he does, the second sermon is only, 
as it has been humorously said, like the second pit in 
a boy’s pop-gun, useful because it pops the morning 
sermon out of mind. Is there any reason why Dr. 
Ecob's suggestion should not be followed ; why, to be 
direct and personal, you, Christian reader, should not 
begin at once in your village an agitation for closing 
the churches on Sabbath evening, and uniting all the 
ministers in a platform service in some central hall, 
from which the saints should be excluded by every 
moral dissuasion, and if necessary, by issuing tickets 
for the exclusive admission of the sinners ? 





The Overseers of Harvard College have been con- 
sidering the propriety of giving up the use of Latin 
in the Quinquennial Catalogue, and printing the book 





in English. They have finally decided to retain the 
Latin. This conclusion has been reached in good 
measure through a proper and natural sentiment 
which likes to preserve what has for so long been the 
custom of the College. Probably many of the gradu- 
ates have felt an innocent pride in seeing their com- 
mon appellations set forth in rotund Latin. Beyond 
this there is little to be said in favor of the ancient 
usage. Ithas been imperfect in some cases. One 
Latin word has had to stand for more than one Eng- 
lish name. Horace and Horatio have been both ex 

pressed by Horatius. Hugh and Hugo have both em 

ployed Hugo. Henryand Harry have used Henricus ; 
while Petrus has been used to cover a wide range of 
words in other tongues. It would have been found 
impossible to transfer with certainty some of the 
Latin names into the English names for which they 
were substituted. The proposal involved more than 
appeared on the surface. The broader question 
was whether English should not be the lan- 
guage of the University ; whether the diplomas 
should not be printed in the vernacular, and 
English sentences replace the resounding Latin 
formulas at Commencement. Some of the diplo- 
mas are now printed in English, on the ground 
that the possessors of them are not versed in 
Latin. There appears to be no good reason why this 
usage should not be universal. The Annual Catalogue, 
which is the printed bond of connection with the 
outer world, is always in English. Latin has shared 
the fate of Hebrew, and is no longer used in conver 

sation within the College gates. In England, the 
official use of English at the Universities has become 
common. Even in Germany Latin holds a less prom 

inent place than it has had under the plea that Latin 
is the language of scholars. For communication 
among scholars, and among colleges, the German or 
French language is as desirable as Latin. The bar- 
riers between languages have been largely removed, so 
that each nation of scholars and colleges can use its 
own tongue wherein it was born. The spreading of 
the English-speaking peoples, their pre-eminence in 
the commercial world, and their prominence in inter 

national affairs, have combined to make the English 
language known everywhere, and to make the knowl- 
edge of it almost a necessity with scholars and mer 

chants. In Europe and Western Asia the French is 
in the advance. Out of Germany, if a native knows 
any language besides that of his own country, it is 
commonly the French. But at the great seaports, 
which are the gateways into foreign lands, and 
wherever commercial relations are prominent and in- 
fluential, the English is known, and is coming into 
a more common use. This must continue. It will be 
very long before the day when English can be called 
the language of the world, but the day has already 
come when it holds a very conspicuous place among 
the languages which have reached beyond their na 

tional boundaries. It seems, therefore, to bea proper 
recognition of the present position of this language 
among the nations, and of its increasing prevalence, 
that the colleges of England and the United States 
should give, both in their teaching and their own 
speaking and writing, the place of honor to the lan- 
guage of their founders and the speech of the coun- 
tries from which their students come and to whose 
service they return. It is almost certain that in this, 
asin other things, the newer and more practical 
views will come to prevail. 





The Rev. R. Heber Newton last Sunday prefaced 
his sermon by an explanation, and, in part, by a re- 
pudiation, of the utterances respecting the doctrine 
of the Trinity which had been imputed to him by 
the secular press. 


“*T have,’’ he said, ‘attacked no single article of our 
creed, either in the letter or the spirit of my words. I have 
attacked no one of our Thirty-nine Articles. I have not at- 
tacked any doctrine put forth by our Church or any of her 
formularies. I have spoken in strong words of several of 
the doctrines of Christianity as they appear in the popular 
theology andin some of the confessions of faith of other 
Churches, but I never knew that these forms were binding 
upon us inthis Church. Even such denunciation has not 
formed the staple of my sermons. My aim has not been to 
prove them wrong, but simply to show that as thus shaped 
by the Calvinistic confessions, and by popular theology, 
they give too much occasion for the irreverent wit of scoffers 
and the audacious onslaughts of men who have thrown off 
all faith.” 


He goes on to say that in his sermons he has sought 
to bring out the spiritual truth contained in, and 
sometimes hidden by, the statements of popular 
theology, and urges his people ‘‘to bide patiently 
under the old forms, even when not satisfactory, re- 
jecting the follies and wrongs of the popular theology, 
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but holding by the doctrines of which they are dis- 
torted images.” In the sermon which follows, if we 
may judge from the imperfect report before us—his 
subject being the future life—he maintains the res- 
urrection of aspiritual body, but repudiates the ‘* ris- 
ing again of the old kody ;’ condemns the ‘‘ tradi- 
tional dogma of hell ;’ maintains a silence like that 
of the two great creeds of his Church and its Thirty- 
nine Articles respecting the duration of future pun- 
ishment, but urges with force and vigor the necessity 
for and the reality of retribution for sin in the divine 
government. The New York ‘‘ World” reports that 
Mr. Newton is to be tried for heresy, but we doubt 
somewhat the authenticity of the report. 





We have referred several times to the co-operative 
association of the students of Harvard College, and 
which is meeting with considerable success. The 
cash transactions from September 18 to December 1 
of last year were over $15,000, and the enterprise 
has passed beyond the experimental stage, the stu- 
dents being firmly convinced of the advantages of 
association in the direction of economy. Their ex- 
ample has now been followed by the students of the 
University of Michigan, who inaugurated a co-oper- 
ative society and began business September 22. A 
good deal of opposition has been shown by the retail 
dealers in the vicinity, who seem;to regard an attempt 
on the part of the students to reduce the expenses of 
getting an education by purchasing goods at about 
cost as an interference with their vested rights. 
College students have long been the victims of high 
prices, as an offset, in many cases, to long credits. 
The co-operative plan is a capital one for them, 
not only because it saves them money, but  be- 
cause it teaches them to do business on business 
principles. 


Portugal has annexed territory on both sides the 
Congo without awaiting the results of the Berlin 
Conference. President Arthur sent a message to 
Congress on February 3 urging the passage of the 
Grant retirement bill.——On the night of the 5th, 
at the corner of Park Place and Barclay Streets 
and in Wooster Street, New York City, fire de- 
stroyed property to the value of $750,000.— 
Three murderers were taken from jailand lynched 
at Audubon, Iowa, on February 4.——President-elect 
Cleveland has been stopping at the Victoria Hotel, 
New York, and has been in conference with many 
visiting politicians. ——The Hotel Brunswick, New 
York, has made an assignment. —— The verdict 
in the General Swaim case has been rendered, but 
not made public. Meanwhile new charges have been 
brought against him.——Turkey has requested Italy to 
withdraw her troops from the Red Sea. ——A member 
of the Connecticut Legislature has been suspended un- 
til he shall apologize for having said that the commit- 
tees were made up by the attorney for a large railroad 
corporation.—Captain Phelan, stabbed by the man 
Short, has so far recovered as to be able to appear in 
court.——The steamship ‘‘ Alaska” of the Guion 
line arrived on Sunday, with a broken rudder, greatly 
overdue. Other steamers have had very severe pas- 
sages. ——The Illinois and Arkansas Legislatures have 
passed resolutions favoring the opening up of the 
Oklahoma lands for settlement.——Reinsdorff and 
Kuechler, the leaders in the Niederwald plot to as- 
sassinate Emperor William, were beheaded in Leipsic, 
Saturday.——President-elect Cleveland spent Sunday 
with Mr.Tilden at Greystone. ——Richmond, Va., had 
a fire every day last week. At Chesterfield, Va., there 
are 1,000 factory operatives out of work.——On Sat- 
urday the Senate passed a resolution accepting the 
General Grant swords and memorials. 








THE WAR IN EGYPT. 


T is the unexpected which happens. Our sub- 
seribers read, perhaps on the same day, in The 
Christian Union that ‘‘ General Gordon is found to be 
not only safe, but vigorously aggressive, and declares 
—if reports can be trusted—that he could hold out 
indefinitely at Khartoum,” and in the daily papers that 
Khartoum had fallen and was in the hands of the 
rebels, and General Gordon was either captured or 
slain. The approach of the British troops appears to 
have been a signal for vigorous assault upon the city, 
which, it is reported, fell through treachery of some of 
the native defenders. England isina fever of excite- 
ment, and the English people fear that their supremacy 
in Egypt and India is seriously threatened by thiscatas- 
tnophe. The English Government is gathering re- 
inforcements for General Wolseley’s army, and Gen- 





eral Wolseley has been given full discretion to push 
forward in a vigorous campaign. Party lines for the 
moment are obliterated in England, and though it is 
possible that if Parliament were now in session a 
vote of want of confidence might be pushed through 
the House of Commons, under the present excite- 
ment, it is certain that Mr. Gladstone’s administra- 
tion, if it pursue a vigorous war policy in Egypt, to 
recapture Gordon if living and to avenge his death 
if slain, will be supported by the whole English peo- 
ple without respect to party. 

It is not easy to interpret the enigma of foreign 
politics, and nothing in foreign politics is so enigmat- 
ical as Egyptian affairs. It is not strange that Mr. 
Gladstone should be accused, both by the English and 
American papers, ofa vacillating policy, of dallying and 
delaying when he should have been vigorous and ag 
gressive, and of sacrificing a brave chevalier because of 
divisions of sentiment in his own party. Oursources 
of information are no better than those of our con- 
temporaries, but we do not read the history of the 
past year as most of them do, and we give here briefly 
to our readers our own interpretation. 

El Mahdi has not an army, but only forces; nor a 
government, but only tribes. In war against a civil- 
ized power the capture of the army, or ordinarily 
of the capital, ends the war and brings about a treaty 
of peace. But in a war against an Arabian mob no 
such issue can be expected or planned for. Fighting 
the Arabs is like fighting the black flies in the Adi- 
rondack forests. When the rebellion in the Soudan 
had, through the successive defeats of Egyptian 
troops led by English officers, assumed so great pro- 
portions, it became a problem what to do about it. 
To support the Egyptian army was to support an in- 
tolerable despotism, and involve an enormous expen- 
diture of men and money, with very little advantage 
to the English people, certainly none adequate to 
such an expenditure ; to abandon the Soudan was 
to endanger Egypt itself, and the English interests 
which had grown up there, and, above all, the Suez 
Canal and the commerce through the Red Sea. 
Under these circumstances General Gordon, a bold, 
dashing, but eccentric officer, whose administration 
as a Pasha at Khartoum had won for him the confi- 
dence of the people as just, humane, and resolute, 
proposed to the English Government a unique 
method of solving the problem. The presence of 
English troops would be sure to arouse the native 
population, and, for the time at least, strengthen the 
power of El Mahdi over the tribes. General Gordon 
therefore proposed to go alone to Khartoum and 
trust to his own power to allay prejudice and arouse 
loyalty to himself as the representative of a just and 
righteous government. The scheme was as original 
as it was courageous; it depended for its success 
upon the power of an appeal to the inherent sense of 
justice, even in barbaric natures. It could not suc- 
ceed if General Gordon were supported by the pres- 
ence of any invading army ; for it depended for its 
success on its appeal to the honor and the confidence 
of the people. 

The apparent success of this novel plan was as 
extraordinary as its conception. Enough of the 
natives rallied about General Gordon to give him 
possession of Khartoum and to hold it against all as- 
sailants, but not enough to enable him to take ag- 
gressive measures against El Mahdi and the rebel 
army. Particular measures, which General Gordon 
desired to initiate, and which the English officials 
thought would have the effect to reinstate the abol- 
ished slave trade, were prohibited by the English 
Government. Whether the Government or General 
Gordon were wise in this issue between them we cannot 
judge. The political atmosphere of England and the 
Soudan are very different, and it is quite possible that 
what it would have been wise for General Gordon to 
do in Khartoum it would have been impossible for 
Mr. Gladstone to permit to bedone. At all events, it 
was decided to send a force of English soldiers to 
General Gordon’s support. The moment that decision 
was arrived at General Gordon’s original and unique 
plan was practically abandoned ; the moment the 
English forces appeared on the Upper Nile the fears, 
and perhaps also the feeble patriotism, of the native 
tribes was fired; the hold which General Gordon had, 
by his chivalric trust and confidence, over his native 
defenders was loosened, if not absolutely lost ; and 
the suppressed rebellion, ready at any time to break 
forth again, did break forth, resulting in the capture 
of Khartoum and of General Gordon before the Eng- 
lish soldiers sent for his relief could reach him. 
General Gordon’s plan has failed, whether through 
his fault or that of the home Government we cannot 


undertake to say, and now nothing remains to do bu 
to adopt the alternative policy of a vigorous cam 
paign and the suppression of the rebellion at every 
cost, or else a withdrawal from the Soudanese territory 
altogether and its abandonment to anarchy. In the 


bal 


present temper of the English people no Government 
could carry out this latter policy, and we expect to 
see the same strong and resolute spirit which stamped 
out the Sepoy rebellion stamp out the Soudan rebell 
ion. Possibly there was a time when this fire in 
the wilderness might have been left to burn itselt 
out; but that time has passed, if it ever existed 


and now, if the conflagration is not extinguished 
where it first burst forth, there is serious danger of its 
extending, not only through Egypt, but through all 
Mohammedan or quasi-Mohammedan countries. We 
shall soon know whether Mr. Gladstone and his Gov- 
ernment is as vigorous in the prosecution of a neces- 
sary war as it has been calm, steady, and patient 
in the endeavor to conquer peace by pacific meas 
ures. 


HIS MOTHER. 
E was an only son, a noble boy, whose budding 
life was prophetic of atrue manhood. He was 
pure andtrue and clean. His skin was fair, with no 
blot of vice upon it ; his eye was clear, with no furtive 
glance of deceit to mar it; his form erect, and his 
step firm ; no evasion or vacillation was hinted at 
in loose-jointed frame or shufiling step. His heart 
was an open book to his mother’s sympathetic insight ; 
and there was no page which he ever sought to con- 
ceal from her reading. His ready obedience was a 
glad compliance of a loving heart with love’s wishes, 
never the reluctant yielding of a surly will to su 
perior authority, or the easy yielding of a weak will 
to a stronger one. He was ever generous in word 
and deed and inmost thought. He possessed that 
ripest fruit of love, the spirit of self-sacrifice, and in 
his last moment literally laid down his life for a 
companion’s life, and saved it by his own. The two 
were skating. The younger ventured on thin ice, 
broke through, and was in peril. The elder went to 
his rescue, threw himself upon the brittle and fragile 
floor, and held his companion firmly till help was clos 
at hand. Then the treacherous ice gave way, and in 
the confusion which ensued the rescuer perished and 
his companion was saved. And now his mother sits 
in her darkened home and lives over and over the 
years that are past, and tries and tries, and tries in 
vain, to turn back the pages that are sealed forever, 
and rewrite the story of her own marred life. And 
this is her lament : 

‘*My husband and myself are members of a Chris 
tian church, and though we consecrated him to God 
in baptism, and I taught him when a little child to say 
his prayers, and we have always used our influence 
to lead him in good paths, and see that he had the 
best of reading matter, and was kept from evil in 
fluences, yet neither of us ever said one word to 
him in regard to his personal relations with Christ. 1 
do not even know whether he prayed regularly or 
not; and he never heard either his father or his 
mother pray.” 

She has sought to find some one whose fidelity 
might have served in lieu of hers, but in vain. He 
attended church, but his pastor somehow never 
spoke to him of Christ ; and Sunday-school, but his 
teacher never talked with him directly of Christ's 
love to him, and what love to Christ means, and what 
life it gives. And her grief becomes a bitter remorse, 
and her prayer a cry, not for forgiveness, but for 
penalty : 

‘T try to believe that God has done this for some 
good purpose, and I pray for strength to submit ; but, 
oh! I want to Anow that God will not punish my 
noble, true-hearted child for his mother’s unfaithful 
ness ; for no one, alas! mo one, ever tried to lead him 
to Jesus by personal help.” 

Aud I sit and read this letter over and over, and 
see through it a picture of fathers and mothers with 
out number living the life she lived, and laying up 
for themselves the store of grief she has laid up for 
herself, grief which no one can take away, no one can 
even greatly alleviate. What shall I say to them: 
And what to her ? 

I must, first of all, speak the truth, the absolute 
truth, though it be sharper and cut deeper than the 
surgeon’s knife. This was unfaithfulness, is unfaith- 
fulness. Strange unfaithfulness ; strange, though 


pitifully common. But it is more than that, deeper 
than that. Why, father! mother! have you never 
spoken to your child of what Christ is to you? Why, 





unless he is really very little to you? If the Chris- 
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tian religion is only a lifeboat to save from the 
wreck, no wonder we think it time enough to launch 
it when the wreck comes, and sometimes wait until 
it is too late. If it is only a policy of insurance, no 
wonder that we make small attempt to induce the 
bright young life to take out the policy, and then 
reproach ourselves with unfaithfulness because we 
have dallied and delayed too long. But if Jesus 
Christ is to-day your dearest and best friend, if your 
conversations with him are the most sacred you ever 
have with any one, if your life is hidin him, and your 
joy springs from him, and your peace is found in 
him, and your inspiration and strength all come from 
him, could you keep the secret from the one you love 
most and best? Could you have traveled among the 
art galleries and museums and libraries and an- 
tiquities of the Old World, and not wished to have 
him with you? Could you enjoya Beethoven sym- 
phony, and not wish him to hear it? Or find uplift 
and inspiration in some glorious book, and not desire 
him to read it? Or get a new motive of life and a 
new horizon to thought from even a transient com- 
panionship with some great soul, and not wish him to 
know the friend who had given your life new mean- 
ing? If Christ were to usa personal ard present 
Christ, if he were the divine symphony, the great 
picture, the enkindling book, the living and life-giv- 
ing friend, could we keep the secret of our life’s joy 
and inspiration from our beloved? Yes! Even then 
we might perhaps keep silent, because silence is 
sometimes golden and speech but silver; but such 
silence leaves no remorse after it. Father! mother! 
pastor! teacher! friend! understand clearly this: 
if you have no deep impulse to carry to those 
you love best the gift of a living Christ, it is because 
to you he is no living Christ ; you do not know him; 
at best you only hope to know him by and by; at 
best he is to you but a faint memory, or a fainter 
hope. Our willing silence is not merely unfaithful- 
ness to our loved ones ; it is a terrible witness to us, 
if we would but heed its testimony, that our Christ 
is but adeald Christ, in whom we have no present 
light, or it would shine forth ; no present life, or it 
would manifest itself. 

But if this feeble Christian experience, and this 
false conception of Christianity as only a present 
protection from a prospective danger, not as’ an 
eternal life of joy and peace in believing here and 
now, makes us unfaithful to our children while they 
live, what poignancy of unutterable and supersti- 
tious scrrow it adds to our grief when they die! ‘I 
want to know that God will not punish my noble, 
true-hearted child for his mother’s unfaithfulness !” 
What kind of a God do you worship’? What sort of 
a God do you believe in? What notion of God du 
you entertain’? Are youa pagan? Is your God a 
Siva ?oran Ahriman? Is he an infinite inquisitor ? 
a divinely powerful Lord Jeffreys? You clearly do 
not believe that God is love; do you even believe 
that he is just’ or that it is just to punish the inno- 
cent for the sins of the guilty’ You need to go back 
to first principles, to shut up your New Testament, 
and learn truth in the world’s twilight, from Abra 
ham. ‘Shall not the judge of all the earth do 
right ’” 

Oh ! it is strange, passing strange, that one must, in 
this nineteenth century of grace, in the heart of New 
England, in talking to a Christianly educated mother, 
go back to the very alphabet of the Christian relig- 
ion; aye ! of all religion and of all morality. Salvation 
is character. To be noble and true-hearted is to be 
saved. The Christian minister is not lost because he 
makes his home in the slums of New York. Christ 
was not degraded because he lived a sufferer among 
sinners. Shall we never learn that circumstance is 
nothing, and character everything; that sinless 
suffering is no evil, and sinful joy no good ; that to 
be saved is to be delivered, not from some imagined 
future prison-house, but to be delivered from false- 
hood and deceit, from wrath and uncharitableness, 
from ambition and lust, from vanity and weakness, 
from godlessness and self-will ? ‘‘He that loveth is 
born of God :”’ whatever in theology obscures that 
divine declaration is an adumbration from our 
pagan sensuousness and selfishness. It is not for 
me to judge your boy. It would not be for me 
to judge him if he had passed through every cer- 
emonial of every Christian communion, Protestant 
and Papal, had accepted every article in the longest 
creed, and had professed what we call his Christian 
experience to every church official and in every church 
meeting. ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord! 
Lord! but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
isin heaven.” Life is the only test. Fruit is the 


only evidence. The fruits of the Spirit are not cate- 
chisms and creeds and professions and baptisms 
and prayings and meetings. They are love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meckness, temper- 
ance. There can be no fire without oxygen. Our 
tests may not show it, but the blaze is demonstration. 


There can be no noble, true-hearted character 
without the Spirit of God. Our clumsy tests of 
creed and ceremonial may not show it, but no- 


bility and truth in heart are its demonstration. 
Why should we think our Christ unfaithful be- 
cause we are unfaithful, or the Spirit silent because 
we have not spoken? The God who summoned 
Abraham out of his idolatry, who appeared to Moses 
in the burning bush, who spoke in the still, small voice 
to Elijah in the wilderness, who set the heart of the 
eunuch to the reading of the scroll, who inspired the 
prayers of Cornelius, is not dead. Trust your ‘‘ noble, 
true-hearted child ” in the faithful hands and heart 
and keeping of the God and Saviour who could no 
longer trust him in your unfaithful keeping ; and be 
sure that he has no store of punishment in the future 
to be inflicted on the innocent for the sins of the 
guilty, and that he has resources of grace for those 
whom our ignorance, our shallowness, and our sin 
have kept from a knowledge of his grace on earth. 

L. A. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


N eminent German thinker and writer has re- 
cently published a surprising statement to the 
effect that good books—books of substance and force 
—are steadily losing ground in Germany, and that 
an inferior class of books is becoming popular; a 
statement which, if true, is certainly significant of 
important changes in German life. In this country, 
on the other hand, it is pleasant to know that a con- 
dition is slowly coming about the very reverse of that 
which Herr von Hartmann complains of in his own 
country. Here there is an increasing demand for 
books of solid and substantial scholarship, and this 
means, of course, an increasing constituency of 
readers intelligent enough to find in such books that 
which interests and stimulates them. We have 
always been a reading people, but our reading has 
been largely impulsive rather than intelligent, super- 
ficial rather than exhaustive, expansive rather than 
penetrative. We have read with the insatiable curiosity 
of men who had come suddenly upon great posses- 
sions, and were more anxious to make a general sur- 
vey of the new-found treasures than to select the 
more valuable, and ascertain their worth. 

An immense movement of assimilation was a neces- 
sary part of our education ; it was essential to know 
what the older races had done before we could begin 
our own work; to possess the acquisitions of the 
world before starting out for ourselves. This period 
of assimilation is now perceptibly drawing to aclose ; 
two generations have lived in it and been largely 
directed by it, with a group of charming writers 
to express what was natural and genuine, but not 
deeply original nor intensely national. We have 
read widely and in all literatures ; numberless inter- 
preters of old and distant religions have arisen to 
restate their essential truths and to put us into pos- 
session of their special contributions to the world’s 
knowledge and character; mythology has been 
studied from many points of view, and forced to yield 
some secrets which it really concealed and many 
others which have been read into it by zealous and 
visionary interpreters ; the great literatures of the 
world have been searched for startling expositions of 
old truths, and for confirmations or refutations of 
orthodox conceptions in religion, literature, art, and 
morals; the great, typical works of the various 
epochs and races have been zealously studied, and, 
in many instances newly translated, in order to bring 
them into our lives in more familiar and intelligible 
forms ; we have ransacked the East for revelations of 
Oriental thought and experience; we have made 
foreign literatures and histories more familiar to 
our thought than our own history and literature ; we 
have sent our young students to foreign universities 
and our young artists to foreign ateliers; we have 
turned all Europe into a kind of out-of-door univer- 
sity, and, like the mediwval students, have wandered 
from city to city, and from science to science and 
art to art, with an unappeasable desire to know what 
the world knows and to start even in the race of 
civilization. In a word, for two generations we 
have given ourselves up to a great movement of 
assimilation, and the end of the period finds us with 








few products, but with a rich soil. 


There comes a time in the history of a young man 
when his own personality begins to assert itself, and 
the impulse to express himself takes possession of 
him. He sees new uses of the material which others 
have prepared for him; he looks upon knowledge 
through his own experience, and straightway it is re- 
combined from a fresh standpoint, and lies with a new 
light upon it in the vision of a new prophet. Sucha 
time has come in the life of this country, and the 
signs of it multiply. It does not come through the 
‘* storm and stress” which cradled the modern life 
of Germany, because it does not need to break with 
the past, and to react against it with the violence of 
passion long repressed ; it comes as a natural out- 
growth of that which has gone into thesoil, and 
which is now recombined under new skies and with 
new elements in earth and air, to send forth 
flowers which shall be akin to the flowers in old 
world gardens, and yet with a bloom and perfume 
of their own. The true American thought, literature, 
art, cannot be an unknown, unforeseen, alien prod 
uct; it will simply represent the old life, the old 
world, the old sorrows, hopes, and achievements, in 
the light of a new experience. The measure of its 
greatness, originality, and influence will be neither 
breadth of continent, sweep of rivers, nor spread of 
political power, but quality of character and force 
of personality in contact with a new and vast en 
vironment. What is needed to hasten the good time 
of American books and art is not analysis of materi 
als, but the quiet, concentrated, devoted work of 
each man ‘‘ over against his own house.” 


A HOME ATMOSPHERE. 


ALZAC, that close and keen observer, somewhere 

says, “You may judge of a woman by the vesti 
bule of her house.” And, again, of a certain vestibule, 
or anteroom (the small entrance salon of a French suite 
of apartments), ‘‘ An ataosphere of squareness and pet 
tiness pervaded the room.” 

This matter of atmosphere is a great matter. Ifevery 
individual has pervading and surrounding him an at 
mosphere appropriate and peculiar to himself, much 
more is this true of every home. That impalpable 
something which every one feels but no one sees, that 
assimilating element to which we yield as a matter of 
course, which we breathe, and which becomes a force 
in our life so long as we are in it—every home his 
this. 

When you look forward to that home of your own, 
the happy vision of every young, expectant man and 
womin, you seldom think with particularity of the ma 
terial part of that home. You do notdecide whether its 
walls shall be made of stone or of brick or of wood. 
You do not settle the plan of the bouse, nor the height 
and size of the rooms. You think of the air of the place, 
the general and pervading character, of this intangible, 
viewless medium which will envelop and harmonize all 
the material things. You do not picture to yourself the 
style of the chair or the sofa on which you are to take 
your ease. You know you mean to take your ease. 
You have in your mind’s eye a sunny, or at Jeast a tran- 
quil, domestic sky ; a pure, vitalizing element where you 
can live and breathe freely, and develop under what 
seem to you the best conditions. You have a distinct 
ideal of this essential thing about your home, though you 
may not be clear as to where, or when, or how that home 
is to open its doors to you. 

Now, how are you to make sure of the right kind of 
atmosphere in this home of yours? It is not a matter 
that may safely be left to the determination of chance 
or nature. Impalpable though atmosphere itself is, itis 
affected by, it depends on, palpable things. A forest 
fire in one of those New Hampshire intervales will burden 
the crystal air for miles with choking impurities. A 
poisoned stream will taint the very breath of life with 
death. On the other hand, certain regions of the earth 
are resorted to by thousands simply because great belts 
of pine trees are permeating the air with their balsam. 
Positive and substantial things make up the character of 
the unsubstantiai air. 

There are certain elements which are essential to a 
pure and happy home atmosphere. Let us try to spec. 
ify some of them. 

The first is law. Without law, order, duty, subjec 
tion, a home is no more possible than a nation. Home 
life means united life. And law is one of the strongest 
of uniting, binding forces. 

**Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and 
strong.” 
Steadfastness and vitality come with law. Law in 
home life need not be loudly proclaimed. Nature 
does not advertise her laws on the faces of the rocks. 
Yet how unfailing they are—the sure reward, the relent- 





less punishment! There must be obedience in home 
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life, the yielding of one will to another, the yielding 
of each will in some degrce to each other. Thete 
must be the orderly working of forces. Harmony 
results from law as truly as from love. Deprive your 
child of a strong sense of this principle of law, and you 
have committed not only a great wrong but an everlast 
ing mistake. Lose this principle from your own 
ideal of home life, and you have sustained a fatal 
loss. 

Again, there must be liberty in the home. This is 
one of the things that you mean to have in that home 
of your own. But remember, there must be liberty not 
only for one but for every member of the household, 
Take the full benefit of the home comforts. Allow 
some freedom in the disposition of litle things, of frag- 
mentsof time. ‘‘ Everything in its place,” ‘‘ everything 
in its time,” are good mottoes ; but don’t have too many 
places, too many times. Don't ring the bell every fif 
teen minutes to tell the servants what to do next. For. 
give Paterfamilias if he throws his whi-k-broom on the 
bureau, and forgets to use that ingeniously vexatious 
embroidered holder. Oh, forgive the boys if they come 
tramping in with their thick boots over the best carpet ! 
If you must have a tall jar standin: on the floor, per 
haps you need not place it in the riskiest possible situa- 
tion. Let the dictionary and encyclopedia lie open, if 
they are bulky and far from ornamental. Let thestudy 
door stand open sometimes, gentle sir! and let the cbil- 
drentumble about among the books. In short, let not 
that atmosphere of squareness and pettiness get into 
your pretty, bappy home. 

A third element that is necessary to a healthy home 
atmosphere is something which is not easily set before us 
in one word. Outflow and influx, interchange with 
other homes, ventilation—these things are cssential. 
The air of your home will surel~ lose vitality if you shut 
it up to itself. The family whose prayer is, ‘‘ Bless me 
and my wife, my son Hans and his wife, us four and 
no more,’ is not a happy nor a healthy family. Social 
life, with its opportunities for love and forgiveness, for 
delicate consideration of others and setting aside of self, 
is a moral force that ought not to be lacking in the home. 
The children are gainers in many waysin the home when 
hospitality is frequent and free. Open the door of your 
home to others, and lend yourself sometimes to other 
homes. It will do no harm to the best housekeeper to 
see occasionally bow other people do things. The wife 
is never lovelier in her husband’s eye than when he has 
been in the society of other women, and discovered how 
bumdrum and uninteresting they are. The husband is 
never more admired by bis wife than when she compares 
bim with other men. ‘‘ Your papa and mamma are 
very nice,” says wee Daisy, politely, after a visit, ‘‘ but 
you must come to my house and see my papa and 
mamma.” 

Not far removed from this element of interchange is 
that of variety. We fall too easily into routine in our 
homes. Breakfast, business, newspaper, bed, is the too 
unvarying daily bistory of many men. And the pro- 
gramme for the womenand children is correspondingly 
monotonous. It is possible to impart quite a Christmas 
flavor to the whole year by well-planned surprises and 
unexpected pleasures, In some households this is done. 
Try it, remembering that not only the children but the 
elders like these things and ure the better for them. 

A sensible father last spring took his boy out of school 
in the midst of the term, and carried him off for a fort- 
night in Washington. ‘‘ But isn’t he well ?” asked the 
astonished teacher. ‘‘ Perfectly.” ‘‘ But he will get 
behind !” ‘ Very well.” ‘‘ But be may not pass the 
examination !” ‘‘All right.” ‘* But he’ll have to make 
itup!’ ‘* We'll see.” 

The boy saw the sights of Washington under intel 
ligent guidance, he was present in Congress at a discus- 
sion on the tariff question, and be knows more now 
about matters of national and international importance 
than years of school could have taught him. When 
Mr. Hale gets his system of half time in schools in 
operation, this matter of routine will have been some- 
what mended, and a long step will bave been taken to- 
ward another essential thing in home life—equilibrium, 
balance, in the domestic interests and work. 

We all acknowledge that the child has been made un 
duly, abnormally prominent in Americen families. In 
some households everything bends to the supposed in- 
terests of the child. All plans give way before his sup- 
posed advantage. Far better for him when he becomes 
not a mere recipient, but a sharer in the daily household 
life and work, taking his proper place as one of a 
community. But it is not always a child who occupies 
this post of exaggerated importance in the household. 
Who does not know the dominant member of the family, 
who plans for all and judges all ? Who dees not know 
the exacting, the selfish member, the dyspeptic who fills 
the house with gloom, the sensitive and nervous, whose 
uncertain tempers charge the domestic atmosphere with 
discomfort ? To maintain equilibrium in such cases 
great nicety and care must be exercised by the other 
members. It is worth remembering that it is clashing 
alone which produces the worst results, One may make 





the household atmosphere gloomy or uncomfortable. 
It takes two to make it actually stormy. 

Need it be said that religion is essential to the healtbi 
ness of the home atmosphere? Only he who has faith 
can have true patience. Only a hope sure and steadfast 
can give the cheerjness and serenity which are the very 
soul of home. Only the far outlook into the eternal 
and the infinite will show the present vexations and per 
plexities and pleasures in their true proportions. Every 
relationship of the family needs the love of God to con- 
firm and pwify it. ‘‘ All fathers learn their craft from 
thee, all joves are shedows cast’”’ from the greater love. 
The spiritual life, the life with God, is as essential to the 
perfection of home life as sunshine to the perfection of 
a landscape. It makes clear the distant. It brightens 
and vitalizes the near. 

And, last of all, the home must have love. ‘‘ Last?” 
you say ; ‘‘not first?” Aye, first and last, the beginning 
and the ending. Love is presupposed in home life, and 
love crowns and includes the whole. It is the soul of 
law, and the inspiring force of every one of these essen- 
tials we have been considering. But household love 
must be not the mere sentiment of love. It must be the 
principle of love. It will not do to trust to nature. Any 
two or more persons who have tried to make a home 
together must have soon made this discovery. Here lies 
the rock on which many a young husband and wife 
have wrecked their delicate craft. This is the warning 
that ought to be sounded from end to end of our Jand : 
Tt will not do to trust to nature. 

Love must be fortified by law, by religion. Love 
must be fed and tended from above. All the forces of 
will and reason must come to the aid of love, and by 

tod’s blessing all will flow together into the grandest 

stream of joy and fruitfulness that he has set in motion. 

Pray to God daily that your leve may be sweet and 

fresh and true, a daily benediction on its object, the 

purest earthly gift; and he will belp you make it such. 
THE SPECTATOR. 

Dear Spectator : 

‘*The terror of the railway carriage is the delicate woman 
who opens the window on the coldest winter day and im- 
partially distributes pneumonia and asthma among her fel- 
low-passengers.’”?’ Yes. And the terror of the delicate 
woman is the conductor or porter, who, on being timidly 
asked if he can admit a little air, stalks through the car and 
loudly and conspicuously opens every ventilator on both 
sides, creates a draft, sets everybody shivering and looking 
imprecations at the aforesaid delicate woman ; who then, at 
the request of some of these injured persons. reverses the 
process, hermetically sealing every aperture, turns on a 
fresh supply of heat, and leaves her to her fate. 

The notion of a ‘‘ mean temperature ”’ is a notion unknown 
to our public functionaries. We are under a systemof ex- 
tremes. On some of the cross-country routes you may 
enter an old-fashioned car furnished with a stove, and be 
chilled to your vitals by the damp, sunless station air with 
which it is filled. No sooner, however, is the car well 
packed with human beings, exhaling hot carbonic acid from 
their scores of lungs, and the doors and windows shut, than 
the fire fiend arrives, pours a volcano of coal into the crack- 
ing little stove, pokes and rattles, and pours on more till 
the thing is red hot, and leaves it, only to return at every 
station and repeat the process. 

There is a drawing-room car conductor on one of the 
limited express trains between New York and Washington 
who is a noble exception to the army of railway officials. 
This man has grasped the two ideas : first, that ventilators 
are made for use and not for ornament ; and, second, that 
they are to be used with judgment and caution. He has 
been seen to notice the direction of the vind, and open or 
shut these apertures with reference to that. He is capable 
of leaving two or four of them open and the rest shut. He 
has been known to look at the themometer, and even to 
turn off the heat on awarm day. Withal, he is quiet and 
unobtrusive in these services, and he js not above taking a 
compliment when modestly tendered. The delicate woman 
wishes she knew this man’s name. If she did she would 
ask The Christian Union to print it in gold letters at the top 
of this column. And if she were rich enough she would 
endow a training school for conductors, porters, janitors, 
and sextons, and make this model conductor President. 


Dear Spectator : 


I beg leave to enter a respectful but firm protest against 
the doctrine implied in Hope Ledyard’s article in a recent 
Christian Union, entitled ‘‘ The Home Sunday.’’ She writes 
as though the father were to be quite set aside on that day ; 
if he is tired he is to be left to sleep, and the rest of the 
family are to have their breakfast betimes without him; 


| even prayers are to be omitted or cut short if the singing 


will disturb papa; and Sunday evening itis the mother who 
is to go upand have prayers with each of the children. Now, 
sir, in the name of fathers and busbands, I resent with some 
heat this suggestion, which, under the guise of lifting all 
the burdens of care-taking off from the husband and the 
father, takes from him ali the sweetest and best enjoyments 
of a Home Sunday. I maintain that Sunday should be pe- 
culiarly the father’sday. Every cther day in the week the 
mother is at home ; and she has both the burden of their 
care and the pleasure of their society. She ought not un- 
selfishly to insist upon the first, nor selfishly to monopolize 
the second. Let the father so arrange his business that he, 
too, can go to bed early Saturday night ; or, if that is impos- 
sible, put breakfast half an hour later, so that the whole 





family may take the morning meal together. If either father 
or mother is to go off for a Sunday afternoon nap, let it be 
the mother ; while the father in summer takes his children 
for a walk, and in winter reads to them in the parlor or the 
library. And, finally, when Sabbath evening comes, since 
the mother has the privilege of praying with her children 
every other evening, let him have that privilege on Sunday 
evening. His talk with his boys will be allthe more useful 
because it is unusual; and he will be surprised, if he has 
never tried the experiment, how much rest he will get from 
this unaccustomed service, and how much better his child 
will sometimes lead his devotions in the simple prayers of 
the evening than the eloquent minister did in his elaborate 
and studied pulpit devotious in the sanctuary. The only 
thing needful to make this article on Home Sunday an ad- 
mirable one, worthy of all praise, and entitled to a perma- 
nent place in the family scrap-book, was this banishment of 
the father from the Sunday circle, and this putting all the 
care of the children and allthe duty of inspiration on the 
overworked mother. I sign myself, 

Yours respectfully, A PROTESTING FATHER. 


Dear Spectator : 


‘A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” I have 
read of Isaac’s affliction with heartfelt desire to break both 
his and her yoke of chastisement, and may He to whom the 
secrets of all hearts are revealed bless this feeble effort to 
bear witness to his loving-kindness and tender mercies. 

I was subject to periodic frigidity for seven years. God 
had blessed me with an unusually devoted husband, and I 
made him my idol, and it was a bitter disappointment when 
I discovered he was not my ideal of perfection. I became 
gradually more and more exacting, and, being of imagina- 
tive temperament, it was not difficult to find provocation for 
indifference, and at last frigidity was the ‘‘rule, not excep 
tion.”” Of course I could not be happy, and my face de- 
picted misery and woe, not ‘ godly sorrow which worketh 
repentance.’? My health became shattered, and finally I 
was brought nigh todeath. In this hour my husbard was 
made anew man in Christ Jesus, and we now realize, had 
either of us believed in His word, these trials would have all 
been overcome by the Holy Spirit. Tell Isaac to make his 
wifea presentof Miss Havergal’s ‘‘ Red-Letter-Days ”’ (red 
lined edition, published by A. 8. Randolph). 

“For I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire round 
about.” 

“They say there is a hollow, safe and still, 
A point of coolness and repose, 
Within the center of a flame, where life might dwell, 
Unharmed and unconsumed, as in a luminous shell, 
Which the bright walls of fire inclose 
In the breachless splendor; the barrier that no foes 
Could pass at will.” 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 


I wish you would tell me if it is “‘the thing’’ for a young 
lady tosmoke. My brother Will is a great smoker, and he 
has taught me to be very fond of the aroma of his cig- 
arettes. I think it is just delicious, and I envy him, oh! so 
much, when after tea he sits out on the piazza and smokes 
his cigar and watches the smoke curl away from it in those 
beautiful little clouds, and it just looks, oh! so nice. And I 
have often wished I was a man, so that I could smoke. 
But Will has always laughed at me. Once he just let me try 
one whiff of his cigar, andit was, oh! so nice—nobody was 
looking, you know ; and [ don’t know what he would say if 
he knew I was telling you; but you don’t know me, and so 
of course it does not make any matter. And—what was | 
going to sey ? Oh, yes ! the other day my cousin Ned was at 
our house, and he says it is quite ‘‘ the thing” for a young 
lady to smoke ; that there are cigarettes made just for them, 
and that it is all the rage; and I want to know if it is so, for 
if it is “the thing” I am going to smoke too, I don’t care 
what Willsays; for it is just as nice for a lady as for a 
gentleman to smoke, and I don’t see any reason why the 
gentlemen should have all the nice things ; do you? 


Your admiring reader, MIRANDA ANN ——, 


Dear Spectator : 

I send you a little illustrated book of Puffer, Drinker & 
Co. You observe that every character in these pictures is 
both smoking and drinking. Why is it that cigars and to- 
bacco are so generally allied to liquors and wine? Dealers in 
each seem to naturally include both when illustrating their 
special line of goods. Isit not a fair use of the words ‘* Out 
of your own mouth,” and ‘‘ Ye yourselves being judges,”’ 
as to the intimate associations of these two—drinking and 
smoking ? Yours, etc., AN ANTI-TOBACCONIST, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


LERGY MEN in this vicinity are in demand. Drs, 
Duryea, Thomas, McKenzie, and Herrick have 
repeatedly declined invitations to eligible pulpits, and 
the Rev. Messrs. G. R. Leavitt, F,W.Gunsaulus, and C. F. 
Thwing have recently been solicited to take new posi- 
tions. Mr. Thwing has returned from Grinnell, and 
makes the probable acceptance of the Presidency of 
Iowa College contingent on the enlargement of its en- 
dowment to the amount of some $200,000. He is not 
pledged to an affirmative answer if the condition shall 
be met. Mr. Thwing speaks enthusiastically of the 
worth and efficiency of the College, and looks upon it 
as a noble institution, loyal to the truth, with its chairs 
of instruction *‘ admirably” manned. 
It is evident, from the frequent use of the word 
‘‘new,” and its widely divergent applications, that 
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there isa peculiar conjunction of forces in all depart- 
ments of thought and life, theological, philosophical, 
scientific, and social. The present number of the 
“Andover Review” has two articles, one entitled the 
“* New Charity,” and the other the ‘‘ New Psychology.” 
The Christian Union writes on the ‘‘ New South.” Yet 
in none of these instances is the word more than a 
modifying description of what is quietly and steadily 
going on, like the forces of nature, producing new com- 
binations and readjustments to meet the exigencies of 
the hour. I note here in Boston what may be called the 
spirit of comity that hus come into vogue. Men of all 
departments of thought come together in fraternal 
mood, look each other in the eyes, exchange ideas, and 
ask each of the other, What meaning do you put into 
life? A}l round the horizon earnest eyes are glancing, 
and patient, almost pathetic, voices are inquiring: 

Any light?” In all quarters, too, I think there is 
reverent turning toward Him who is the true Light, 
lighting every man coming into the world. Another 
thought forces itself upon me, and that is the correla- 
tion of spiritual forces. There are organizations enough 
here in Boston to-day, if their forces could be properly 
distributed, to give almost a miraculous impulsion to 
society and truth. If the large, overgrown churches ; 
if the various societies that are working for ameliora- 
tion ; if zealous propagandists and reformers and phi- 
lanthropists were set in some divine order in this com- 
plex of social relations, so that one ehould supplement 
the other, and thereby actualize complete spiritual reci- 
procity, human conditions would rise upon God’s great 
tableland of Christian democracy. If conferences and 
conventions and holiness meetings would let go of petty 
ecclesiasticisms, and study true spiritual economy, that 
life may touch life, and set thus men face to face in 
love and service and song, the efficiency of present 
forces would be more than quadrupled. 

The outlook in the churches in New England reveals 
in many places much spiritual quickening, and in some 
places quite a general interest. At Nashua, N. H., 
they think there have been some 200 conversions. 
Another feature of church activity is the Jarge number 
of societies connected with churches, which combine 
entertainments and instruction for the young. These 
efforts are very helpful. Church literary and social 
societies may really be a means of grace. 

But the real question that confronts Boston is not so 
much one of methods, old and new, but of vitality, in 
the large sense, applied to man’s whole nature and to 
society. Is Boston a Christian city ? Nominally, yes. 
But really, spiritually, morally, in the sense of life, the 
power of recuperation, the power to outlive and put 
under licentiousness, intemperance, the terrible tides 
of heredity, the seething popular discontent, not merely 
of ‘‘dinamiters,” but of the masses, in consequence of 
hardships and abrasions and inequalities ?—this is the real 
question ; and the answer, if it is intelligent, compels 
new rallyings upon divine sources. The system of re- 
vivals, while a factor, is not of itself adequate in the 
task. Neither are Christian Associations and Christian 
Unions, male and female, adequate. Neither are schools 
and clubs and reforms, as now used. It is the simple 
question whether the real Christian can find room in the 
selfish lives of men to incarnate himself so as to make 
society Christian through and through. A Holiness 
Convention has been held the past week, the type of 
which you described in your editorial on Spiritual 
Faith Cure. Much of what goes by thename of “ Faith 
Cure” is but an idle and fanatical attempt to throw 
human duties to human life upon God ; to harness Him 
to turn the millof human purposes. One man of this 
type said, not in meeting, that if men to-day had faith 
they could walk through a furnace of literal fire and 
not be burnt. Not from such sources shall come the 
regenerating life that shall make the city really Chris- 
tian—Christ-like. In the Old South Church, Sunday 
evening, at the annual meeting of the City Missionary 
Society, Dr. Duryea delivered an address which had the 
right ring. He drewa graphic picture of the cities, and 
the fearful forces of discontent, and then found as the 
remedy a religion which has in it no popish or aristo- 
cratic ideas, but which flows from the Fatherhood of 
God, and the perfect brotherhood of man, through Jesus 
Christ ; and a spirit of consecration and devotion that 
will send ali members of the churches among the poor, 
with hearts throbbing with Christ’s love, and with hands 
electric with divine sympatby to lift the burdens of life 
from the poor and the hard-faring ones. When this is 
done a great advance will be made toward Christianiz- 
ing the city. 

Mr. Cook’s lecture Monday noon drew a large audi- 
ence. In his prelude he treated ‘‘ Anarchy aud Athe. 
ism Abroad and at Home” as mother and daughter of 
the socialistic troubles. He answered or talked about 
the questions of ‘‘ Reccnt Investigations in Spiritual 
ism” and ‘‘Free Trade and Protection,” coming out in 
favor of moderate protection. The lecture was on Rev- 
elation, and in answer to the question, “‘Is Christa 
Revelation ?” he made free use of Keim to show, from the 
rationalistic view-point, the genuineness of the four Epis- 





tles that were written within twenty-five years after the 
crucifixion, and which contain the substance of Christian 
doctrines ; the two letters to the Corinthians, and the let- 
ters to the Galatiansand the Romans. The picture of 
Christ thus drawn carries the strongest evidence that he 
is a revelation. Unitarians and Ratiopalists hold that 
God was in Christ. Mr. Cook held that all the facts must 
be examined thoroughly and candidly. Young men de- 
mand an honest treatment: Doubt shut out at the door 
will come in at the window. As on the previous week, 
Mr. Cook was broad in his generalizations. 
OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


E bave now reached the second day in the trial 

VV of the men charged with altering the returns 
in the Eighteenth Ward. Judge Blodget, of the United 
States Court, before whom the trial is proceeding, re- 
fused at the outset to listen to the pleas for delay gen- 
erally entered in our State courts. The attorney for the 
accused wanted the trial put off thirty days, on the 
ground that two important witnesses were absent from 
the city. But as the defense had had two months in 
which to secure these witnesses, the request was denied. 
Three of the jurymen were objected to as having read 
the papers. Judge Blodget said in reply that all intel- 
ligent men read the papers, and that this objection could 
not be heeded. So the trial began promptly, with what 
result we are waiting with no little anxiety to see. 

Probably nine-tenths of the people of Illinois are re- 
joicing that Carier Harrison, the Mayor of Chicago, did 
not secure the nomination of his party as Senator. It 
is doubtful whether Mr. Morrison, who was nominated, 
can be elected. Nor is it quite certain that Mr. Har- 
rison has given up all hopes of going to Washington as 
the successor of General Logan. The latter has been 

enthusiastically renominated, and the prospects for his 
re-election are better than a week ago. It is a singular 
state of things that Illinois, with a majority of twenty or 
twenty-five thousand Republican votes, should be con- 
templating the possibility of having a Democratic 
Senator to represent her. This of itself ought to be rea- 
son enough why measures should at once be taken to 
improve the election laws and render fraud impossible. 
Governor Hamilton in his retiring, and Governor Oglesby 
in his inaugural, address called attention to this neces- 
sity, and it is hoped that the Legislature will heed their 
words. Weneed amore accurate system of registration. 
It has been suggested, also, that the polls be closed as 
early as five p.m., and that the judges of election be 
chosen by vote from well-known candidates, and that it 
be made illegal that all be of the same party. 

In the matter of prison reform Governor Hamilton 
favors a separation of the convicts. In the northern 
prison he would confine the hardened criminals, and 
ma‘ce the southern a reformatory institution. 

Those who enjoy brilliancy of writing, united with some 
bitterness of expression, have found pleasure the last four 
weeks in Siva’s letters to the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean.” Who Siva 
is few, if any, outside the editorial sanctum know. 
The sentences are sometimes as long as those of Senator- 
elect Evarts, while the sayings themselves are as keen 
and cutting as those of Emory A. Storrs. Such sen- 
tences as these, addressed to Governor Cleveland in per- 
sop, are not infrequent: ‘“‘If you are a true type of 
American life, it is high time we had a new ideal.” The 
fundamental position of the letters is that Governor 
Cleveland is a man of destiny, a man of luck, that he 
owes his prominence to accident and not to merit. 
Should the letters ever fall under the President-elect’s 
eye they must afford him amusement, if not food for 
thought. 

We have had a visit from George Augustus Sala, who 
has lectured toa small audience, and submitted to the 
inevitable interview. Tuesday evening Mark Twain 
and Mr. Cable gave another of their unique readings, 
their last for the season. By mistake it was stated in 
one of these letters that Mr. Irving’s engagement closed 
at the end of two weeks. Onthe contrary, it lasted four 
weeks, and closed with great brilliancy a week ago to- 
night. At that time Mr. Irving made a farewell address, 
and Miss Terry christened the theater in which they had 
been playing (Haverly’s), and which is to pass into other 
hands, as the Columbia Theater. Judged from a money 
point of view, the engagement must have been satisfac- 
tory. Newspaper criticisms of Mr. Irving, however, do 
not unanimously recognize him asa great actor, but look 
upon him as a great artist, who secures effect by careful 
attention to accessories. As the writer of this letter 
does not attend the theater, he can only report what 
others have told him. 

Next week we are to have, by request of a number of 
leading men, the lectures of Mr. William Bradford on 
‘** Arctic Explorations and Perils.” Scenes in arctic life 
are to be represented on canvas. 

At the Monday morning ministers’ meetings the Bap- 
tists reported a gain of over 100 members the past 





month. The pastor of the church at Pullman seemed 


to indorse thoroughly the article in ‘‘ Harper's Maga 
zine” on that city, and said that Baptists could not live 
there, and that many now there are preparing to move 
away. The Presbyterians, however, manage to thrive. 
They have just hired the beautiful church edifice built 
by the Company, and will have little difficulty in gath- 
ering a Jarge and influential congregation. 

The Methodist ministers listened to a paper by 
Dr. Joseph Cummings, of Evanston, on ‘‘ The Oper- 
ation of the Holy Spirit in the Human Heart.” The 
paper was very able, and the interest in its discus- 
sion was so great that the subjects of which it treats 
are to receive further attention next week. The Pres- 
bytery of Chicago is just now trying to settle a difficulty 
between three corgregations in the vicinity of their 
Theological Seminary. The trouble is that a good 
many persons want three churches in a field which, in 
the judgment of a good many others, ought not to at- 
tempt to support more than two. Congregationalists, 
Monday morning, considered the situation which their 
churches ought to occupy toward the temperance move- 
ment. There would be no question at all but for the Jate 
political action of some of the temperance leaders. Most 
of our ministers are Republicans, and are somewhat sore 
over the results of the late campaign. Perhaps they are 
inclined to blame St. John and his friends too severely. 
The discussion ran into politics unintentionally. It was 
not bitter or partisan, as has been reported. It was 
agreed by all that our proper work is through the 
churches, and not through outside organizations, how- 
ever excellent these may be, and that we must do what 
ever we can to promote the temperance cause. The 
general spiritual condition of the churches is hopeful. 

February 7. 


CONCERNING PUBLIC WORSHIP AGAIN. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

HE ‘fraternal symposium” upon which my eye 

has just fallen with pleasure in The Christian 
Union of the 5th, leads me to say that if there is any 
thing in my former article giving the impression that I 
undervalue the freedom of spontaneous and extempora 
neous prayer in public worship, I beg leave to correct it. 
My article was called forth because of the noble possi 
bilities which non-liturgical methods present for accom- 
plishing, for Jarge classes of worshipers at least, what 
prescribed written forms never can. If I have rightly 
observed men, there is a large and permanent class of 
minds to which a prayer-book will always appear to 
stand related to prayer somewhat as a form-book does 
to correspondence and conversation. I do not question 
that it is a wise rulefor an episcopally governed church 
that there shall be no public prayer except in words 
prescribed by the Church or a bishop. Yet one may 
still feel that the devotions of the church universal 
would be greatly enlarged and quickened if such men 
as Phillips Brooks and Morgan Dix and Henry C. Pot- 
ter, and innumerable others, desired and possessed the 
freedom of leading worship in the natural and direct 
simplicity and freshness with which they speak ; as did 
the disciples and apostles and early fathers. But I am 
content to feel that Providence is, in th’s matter, as in 
others, the wisest ; and that the existence in the Chris. 
tian world of both liturgical and non-liturgical 
methods, on a great scale, shows that each has its proper 
function. I congratulate myself often on having a 
brother in each service. If any who are called to lead 
in the non-liturgical method are by this correspondence 
quickened in their sense of the unrivaled opportunity 
of usefulness which he has who, with a sympathetic 
appreciation of the experiences of his congregation, 
leads them in the free and spontaneous expression of 
common need and common gratitude, my object will be 
accomplished. And if in so doing the fraternal response 
of my brother Edward shall lead attention anew to the 
dignity and reverential spirit so manifest in the forms 
of the Book of Common Prayer, the useful influence of 
those forms will be still further extended heyond the 
limits of the Church in which public worship is chiefly 
restricted to their repetition. Austin ABBOTT, 








WHY NOT? 

Editor Christian Union : 
HE discussion in The Christian Union as to the 
New Year visit of the churches to the mission fields 
of the city has rekindled my interest in a favorite scheme 
which 1 have mildly and ineffectually advocated for 
years. ‘‘ Howshall we reach the masses?” ‘* What 
shall we do with the second service?’ Questions per- 
ennially debated and just as perennially left hanging in 
the air. Why should not these questions solve each 
other? They wil] take care of each other as naturally, 
as directly, as an acid and an akali. Give the second 
service to the masses. Not hold a second service and 
ask the masses to attend, but ‘ake the second service to 

the masses. 

I will not argue this case, but put it in the concrete, 
using our own city as @ basis. Out of a population of a 
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hundred thousand we have between twenty and thirty 
thousand churchless ‘‘ masses.” What dothe churches 
of the city do for these masses of poverty, ignorance, 
and vice ’ Well, they have kitchen gardens, and fairs, 
and fancy balls, and a House of Shelter, an Old Men’s 
Home, an Old Women’s Home, ete. These reach in- 
directly a few hundred. Then we have a city mis- 
sionary (as good a man as there is in the coun- 
try), a city mission building, with all the modern de- 
vices, cheap lunch-rcom, boys’ lodging-house, etc. 
But what of it? Still the old record goes down, 
year after year—more than twenty thousand churchless 
‘‘masses.”” These are the masses in debate. They are 
still outside of the churches, and all the devices of the 
churches, 

On the other hand, we have about twenty orthodox 
churches, supposed to be full of the real Christ-spirit of 
missions. I need not say that these churches are planted 
along the hillside and ‘‘ up town,” and possessed by the 
respectable people. Here twice a day assemble people 
who have heard two sermons and attended Sunday- 
school every Sunday of their conscious existence. Most 
of them are sermon-logged. Most of them have reached 
that point where they cannot take in more than one ser- 
mon aday. A few, more pious-bibulous than others, 
sermon topers, will walk steadily up for their second 
dram. They demand, constitute, and perpetuate the 
second service. Now, these respectable people do not 
needa second sermon. They do not really need any 
sermon. It would be well if most of them could get 
this Greek preaching out of them and a little plain apos- 
tolic simplicity and grace into them. Now, why should 
not these twenty churches, not once a year, nor twice, 
northricea year, but every Sunday afternoon or evening, 
take their minister, their choir, and those of the congre- 
gation whose hearts God had touched, and go to these 
churchless masses? Divide these twenty and thirty 
thousand into as many districts as there are churches. 
Let each church open a hall, precisely on the plan of the 
McAIl Mission. This is the only additional expense. 
Everything else is at hand. An educated minister, an 
attractive choir, a body-guard of trained Christians. 
Instead of one missionary and one mission-house, in 
this vast expanse of darkness, it will bestarred all over 
with twenty places of worship, worship regularly, ably 
sustained. In these days of rapid transit it is about as 
easy for the minister, the choir, and Christian helpers to 
assemble in one place as another ; and if not quite as 
easy, we luxurious Christians ought to jump at a chance 
of one grain of self-sacrifice. What shall we do with 
the masses? Give them the second service every Sun- 
day in the year. What shall we do with the second 
service? There is none. The masses have it. With- 
out any extra outlay of money or men or time, this 
tremendous problem of city missions is solved. There 
is notacity in the country but might be thoroughly 
manned if the churches of each city would properly dis- 
tribute and apply their forces. Now, why not? Is it 
not certain that if we were under Paul’s generalship for 
one year come such plan as this would be set in operation 
at once? A greater than Paul is in our midst, saying, Go 
out, go out, preach the Gospel to these dark masses ! 
‘Freely ye have riceived, freely give.” 

Consider the benefits. It would revolutionize our 
methods of preaching. We would be compelled into 
the old apcstolic simple method of dealing with ignorant, 
degraded men. Who can estimate the value of such ex 
perience to our stately Greek sermonizing ? The church 
would be brought into immediate contact with the 
masses. We could no longer stand off and throw them 
our cold charities as you would throw a bone to a hun- 
gry dog. The church itself would be brought into warm, 
living relations with these masses of our fellow-men who 
are one with us in suffering, in temptation, andin need 
of divine help. The church would become what from the 
beginning Christ intended—a Missionary Church, a 
church forever and forever missioned, sent out of her- 
self, to souls that sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. 

The bitter jealousies, the dangerous antagonism, be- 
tween the social classes would be speedily disintegrated 
by such a loving ministry of the Churchof Christ. The 
poor could no longer cry that the rich have monopolized 
even the Saviour of the world ; the rich would be soft- 
ened and attempered continually by contact with the 
poor. How shall all this be brought about ? One 
pinch of salt will do it. Grace, the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as a grain of mustard-seed. ‘‘ Have saltin 
voursel ves.” James H. Ecos. 

ALBANY, N. Y., January 30. 


THE RYNDERS MOB OF 1850. 


OUR correspondent, 8. E. W., in his account of the 
Rynders mob of 1850, is inaccurate in some par- 
licular:, while failing to state some facts indispensable 
to a true historic picture of the occurrence. 
In the first place, he fails to state clearly what Society 
it was whose meeting Rynders wanted to break up. He 
says it w.s the ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Society,” but there were at 
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that time two national anti-slavery organizations, both of 
which held their anniversaries in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. One of these was the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, founded in 1823 ; the other, the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, founded by seceders from 
the former in 1840. It was the older Society that Ryn- 
dere hated, and whose meeting he disturbed. The 
younger Society, which held its anniversary a day or 
two later, he did not trouble himself to attack. The 
reason of this discrimination was obvious enough at the 
time, and may be stated in a word: Rynders had the 
wit to see that, as the whole anti-slavery agitation orig- 
inated with Garrison and the older Society, and was 
kept alive mainly by their undying persistency, he must, 
if he hoped to succeed in his purpose, attack them and 
not any remote and subsidiary organization. He resolved 
to attack the Abolitionists in their center and chief cita- 
del. He and his crew were as sagacious in this as they 
were in making the old Tabernacle ring on the same 
occasion with their cheers for Daniel Webster, whose 
speech in favor of the fugitive slave law, then re@ently 
delivered, commanded their admiration. It is no more 
than just to the memory of Captain Rynders to say that 
if Professor Stuart’s famous pamphlet in support of 
Webster had appeared a little earlier, the author would 
probably bave received a similar token of apprecia- 
tion, 

It seems singular that S. E. W. makes no mention of 
the presiding officer on the occasion referred to, since it 
was his coolness and serenity, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, that utterly baffled the mob and prevented 
the meeting from being broken up—nay, that exposed 
Rynders to the ridicule of half his own followers. This 
officer was the much-maligned William Lloyd Garrison, 
whose name some of the religious papers of this day, 
after slavery has been more than twenty years dead, are 
reluctant to mention save in the form of aslur. In this 
category, let me hasten to say, I do not place The Chris- 
tian Union, which, immediately after his death, invited 
me to contribute to its columns a tribute to ‘“‘ Mr. Gar- 
rison as a Christian.” The Rev. Dr. Furness, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the speakers on the occasion, and an eye- 
witness of the entire scene, says: ‘‘Mr. Garrison bore 
himself with the serenity of a summer's evening, and 
succeeded in finishing his opening speech.” Rynders 
did not claim an opportunity to speak, but he was half 
disarmed when Mr. Garrison offered, in accordance with 
the usual practice of the Abolitionists, to give him ‘he 
floor. Unable to speak himself, he called on ‘“‘ Profes 
sor” Grant, whom Garrison introduced and protected 
from the interruptions of the mobocrats, who found 
bim very dull and were impatient to be rid of him. 
His effort was to show that the negro was not a man, 
but the descendant of an orang-outang. 

The audience next cried out for Douglass, who was a 
conspicuous figure on the platform. Dr. Furness says 
he was exquisitely neat in his dress, and gives the be 
ginning of his speech thus : ‘‘ The gentleman has under- 
taken to prove that the blacks are not human beings. 
He has examined our whole conformation, from top to 
toe. I cannot follow him in his argument. I will assist 
him in it, however. I offer myself for your examina- 
tion. AmIaman?” A thunderous affirmative from 
the audience nonplussed Rynders, who, when the ap- 
plause died away, exclaimed, ina hesitating way, ‘But 
you're not a black man.” ‘‘ Then,” retorted Douglass, 
‘I’m your brother.” ‘‘ Ah, ah!” said Rynders, hesitat 
ingly, ‘‘only half-brothers.” The audience instantly 
noted the ruffian’s admission, and broke into cheers and 
laughter which annoyed him greatly. Douglass went 
on, ringing thechanges upon his admitted close relation 
to the disturber. Beiog interrupted by a rowdy in the 
gallery, be recorted, ‘‘ It’s of no use—I have my half- 
brother here, Captain Rynders, to back me.” When 
Douglass said it was the intention of the colored people 
to remain here, a voice from the gallery cried out, ‘‘ Yes, 
and you'll cut our throats.” ‘‘ No,” said Douglass, 
‘*we ll only cut your hair.” 

When Samuel Ward (a political Abolitionist of the 
school of Gerrit Smith) came forward, Rynders ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Well, this is the original nigger.”’ His speech, 


Dr. Furness says, ‘‘ wa3 such a strain of eloquence as I 


never heard surpassed.” When he had finished, the 
time for which the Society had engaged the Tabernacle 
had expired, and an adjournment immediately followed. 
But the rcader will observe that the rioters were ecm- 
pletely foiled in their purpose to break up the meeting. 
Nobody was either hurt or frightened, and not a blow 
was struck. Captain Rynders did succeed, however, in 
imparting an interest to the occasion which, but for his 
presence, it would not bave possessed. The speak'ng 
was not exactly according to the programme, but far 
better, insomuch that Garrison said, if the papers would 
only report the scene correctly, it would revolutionize 
publiceentiment. As Dr. Furness says, ‘‘ Never was 
there a grander triumph of intelligence, of mind, over 
brute force.” 

8. E. W. says this was ‘‘ the last anti-slavery meeting 
inthe Broadway Tabernacle.” This is rather hard upon 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which 





continued while it lived to hold its anniversaries there ; 
and it would seem to be making rather light of the mem- 
orable course of anti-slavery lectures delivered there in 
the winter of 1854-5, under the auspices of the Garri 
sonians, in which John P. Hale, Joshua R. Giddings, 
Theodore Parker, and others took part. Perhaps what 
S. E. W. meant to say was, that it was the last time the 
American Anti Slavery Society was allowed to bold its 
anniversary there; and this istrue. The Rev. Joseph 
P. Thompson, as pastor of the church worshiping in the 
Tabernacle, exerted his personal influence with the 
owners to have the Society exctuded thereafter. He 
afterward announced his success in the newspapers. 
The Society, being unable to procure any hall or church 
in the city for its anniversaries, was compelled for two 
years to hold them elsewhere. In 1851 it went to Syra 
cuse, in 1852to Rochester. Butin 1853 it came back in 
triumph, first to the Chinese Museum, then to Dr. 
Chapin’s Broadway Church, and finally to the Church 
of the Puritans. 

If itis worth while to recall the events of that period at 
all—and surely I think it is—it is certainly best to make 
our fictures broad enough to do some measure of 
justice to the actors therein, now for the most part 
passed away. OLIVER JOHNSON, 


A REAL NEED. 

Dear Dr, Abbott : 

S there avy way that you can tell the readers of The 

Christian Union that I want a houseand garden some- 
where in New York County in which to establish an 
industrial or, rather, a trade school—a place where 
unruly boys can be bound out to learn either black- 
smithing, horticulture, wood-carving, joining, or other 
handicrafts ; a place where ex-prisoners, not yet profes- 
sional criminals, can also learn a trade, and find a place 
to live under good influences while they are trying to 
shake off old habits and break off old associations? 
Hundreds of men could be saved to honest lives if we 
had such a heme. I know there must be some one who 
would like to link his name with the foundation of 
such an institution, and I want you to help me, through 
The Christian Union, to find that come one out. There 
is a grand opportunity for some good soul to secure the 
benediction of future generations, and to serve his own. 
What I want to do, with God’s help, is to lift men out 
of the helplessness of idleness into the he!pfulness of 
skilled labor. Yours sincerely, 
WiuiraM M. F. Rounp. 


FIGHTING DARKNESS WITH LIGHT. 
Editor Christian Union : 

EVENTEEN years ago, having been recently lo- 

cated in Salt Lake, the happy idea dawned upon 
the mind of Bishop Tuttle, of the Episcopal Church, 
that a most effective weapon against the theocratic 
tyranny and abomination enthroned in Utah might be 
found in Christian schools. So he proceeded to organ- 
ize one after another, until now five are found under his 
jurisdictior , with twenty-five teachers and 850 pupils. 
The Methodists would seem to have taken the hint from 
the wise Bishop, for in1870 they began to move in the same 
direction, and to-day are sustaining eleven schools and 
nineteen teachers, under whose care are found about 700 
children and youth. It was five years later before the 
Presbyterians began to pummel pricstcraft with arith- 
metic and spelling-book, but so satisfactory was the ex 
periment that school after school was opened, till now 
there are thirty-three, with fifty-four teachers, and up- 
wards of 2.000 scholars. The Congregationalists were 
more dilatory still about beginning, but since a start 
was made in 1878 have been second to none for zeal and 
vigor. In 1879 the New West Education Commission 
took the matter in hand, with such enthusiasm that al- 
ready, in Mormon towns, thirty flourishing schools are 
in operation, with forty-seven teachers, and upwards of 
1,800 pupils. To these add three Catholic schools, with 
thirty-five teachers and 450 scholars, and two Baptist, 
with three teachers and 175 scholars, and a total is found 
of not less than eighty-five schools, 188 teachers, and an 
enrollment of not less than 6,000, or, for the school year, of 
nearly 8,000. Certainly an immense growth for so brief 
a period, and especially when it is remembered that 
every step of advance has been made in the face of a 
most active and determined foe. 

The progress made will be better appreciated by ob- 
serving these additional figures. The real estate owned 
by the five denominations named above cost, and has a 
value, of $297,000, while the valuation of the assets of 
the public, or Mormon, schools is tut $408,730. The 
annual cost f the Christian schowls is $99,000, and that 
of the public schools only $119 910. And, further, not 
less than one.fourth of the entire school attendance of the 
Territory is found in educational institutions whose in- 
tluence is utterly anti-Mormon. Only sustain and mul- 
tiply these gifted and self-depying women, and in due 
season great results will appear for Christianity and 
civilization. Very truly, D. L. Lkeonarp, 

SaLt Lake City, January 6, 1885. 
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THREE PICTURES. 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 
Whar the threshold of his guarded door 
Stands Love, the child; 
A thousand roses bloom above his head, 
With rain of dewy petals white and red ; 
All fair and joyous things themselves array 
To deck and soften for dear Love the way. 
He etands where often he has stood before, 
But now his face is pale, his eyes all wild; 
A strange and boding tread has caught his ear, 
An awful, hovering shape sweeps into view, 
And all his soul is rent with wrath and fear— 
What can Love do? 


Poor Love! brave Love! He nerves his feeble arm, 
He grasps his bow: 

The dreadful guest has seized the rainbow wings ; 

In vain Love strives with tears and shudderings, 

In vain he lifts appealing eyes of prayer— 

There is no pity or relenting there ; 

No power hath Love to deprecate or charm, 

Vain are his puny wiles against this foe ; 

The roses wither in the icy breath 

Which eddies the defenseless portal through, 

And, brushing Love aside, in passes Death— 
What can Love do ? 


LOVE AND LIFE. 

The way is steep, and hard to tread, and drear, 
Piercing and bleak the icy atmosphere ; 
My feet are bruised and bleeding, and my eyes 
Can only with dim questionings seek the skies. 
How could | walk a step without thine aid ? 
How face the awful silence unafraid ? 
How bear the star-rays and the moon-glance cold ? 

Loose not thine hold ! 


Earth and its kindly ways seem very far, 

And yet the shining skies no nearer are ; 

Except for thee, dear Love, I could not go 

Over the hard rocks, the untrodden snow, 

But had sat down content with lower things, 

With scanty crumbs and waning water-springs— 

A wingéd thing whose wings might not unfold : 
Loose not thine hold ! 


Loose not thine hold! let me feel all the while 

The quickening impulse of thy tender smile 

Luring me on, and catch, as if in trance, 

The lovely reverence of thy downward glance, 

The pity and the splendor ot thy face, 

The recognition, like a soft embrace : 

Until my feet shall tread the streets of gold, 
Loose not thy hold! 


‘ 
PAOLO E FRANCESCA. 
The mighty blast which sweeps and girdles Hell 
Drives us before it, whither none may tell. 
No pause, no goal, 20 time of respite—well, 
We are together ! 


Circling forever in a dark abyss, 

Linked in a fate as wild as passionless, 

One only thing is left us—it is this : 
We are together! 





THE HOMES OF THE HOMELESS. 


By Cuaries F. WINGate. 
HE evil influences of the present home life of the 
very poor in all our large cities can hardly be 
overstated. The crowded tenements of New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, and Cleveland are all Au- 
gean stables, which it seems as if only superhuman 
power can clean. The elevation of the poor tn their 
homes is the task which is set before the philanthropic 
citizen and the statesman. Even if one questions the 
physical results of unsanitary conditions, there can be 
no dispute regarding the moral degradation and deteri- 
oration which they canse. 

“There are two great evils,” says Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, ‘‘ rotting the very fiber of New York life. One is 
drink, to which the poor are driven by the dismal, dirty, 
and foul condition of their homes. The other evil is 
the social evil, and the enforced herding together in tene- 
ment-houses of men, women, and children, like animals.” 
A few specific instances will better illustrate this than 
any general statements could do. A Sister of Charity, 
passing through a hallway ina Laight Street tenement, 
came toa half door leading into a bedroom, the upper 
part of which was op2n. A woman sat within stripped 
to the waist, combing her hair, regardless of observation. 
Another sister told of an English woman, above the or- 
dinary grade, who slept in the same bed with her two 
sons, aged thirteen and fourteen, and seemed to take it 
asa matter of course. A newsboy who came to the 
Duane Street Lodging-House, when asked why he did 
not stay at home, told Mr. O'Connor, the superintendent, 
that there was no room, as there were seven sleeping in 
the bed already. In a Cherry Street rear tenement, a 
woman of decent appearance showed me aninside bed- 
room where her two grown-up sons occupied one bed 
and she another. In a Laight Street basement, occupied 
as a store, awoman and her husband, with four children, 
including a girl of twenty, siept in the rear of the store 
on two beds and a lounge. Ina onestory shanty situ- 





ated on a vacant lot iu the suburbs of the city, an Eng- 
lish tailor and his wife keep a candy store and live by 
mending clothing. Cats, birds, goats, and three huge 
dogs form part of the household. To avoid the dog 
tax, these animals are never let out of doors. In addi- 
tion to this menagerie, a woman and four children were 
taken as boarders for several weeks, aad in that time one 
child died. These people are intelligent, and attend 
church on Sunday in decent, and even stylish, apparel. 
They are an extraordinary exception to the rule that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, 

A tenement-house is lacking in almost everything 
which constitutes a bome. Thereis no room to spare 
for privacy or decency, no quiet, no pleasant outlook, no 
sunlight, no fresh air. The sick and the weary cannot 
obtain quiet. <A fretful child, a scolding wife, ora brutal 
husband makes the whole household suffer. Gossip and 
scandal find free field for their insidious influence. 
The children have no playground but the street, and no 
escape from bad company. It is wonderful that greater 
moraé degradation does not result. Often a termagant 
woman or vicious family will terrorize a whole commu- 
nity, and the other tenants will not dare to complain. 
People constantly say, ‘‘ Don’t ask me anything about 
my neighbors, I don’t want to know anything against 
‘em.” And only after persuasion will they tell the trials 
they endure from disorderly people around them. A 
man in Thirty-second Street states on is business card, 
‘Black eyes cured ina. few hours without painting or 
leeching. L dies and gentsattended at their residence.” 
Such a specialist might find ample employment in many 
tenements, if his terms were lowenough. Every visitor 
has noticed that poor women whose husbands abuse 
them always charge their black eyesto colds. One can 
fancy the terror of a poor woman, whose husband has 
been sent on the Island for brutal treatment, as his term 
of imprisonment expires and as he is expected home to 
renew his cruelty. 

The police courts are overrun with combating wives 
and husbands. ‘I've had a hundred women before me 
to-day,” said Justice Duffy, August 14, to the last woman 
who applied to him fora summons for her husband. 
“My heart is broken. Ido wish you women would stay 
at home and mind your pots and pans.” 

In amoral, as in asanitary, point of view, the large ten- 
ement is far worse than the small dwelling. Where so 
many persons are found under one roof contact with 
evil is inevitable. One drunken or dissolute family will 
infect a whole building. The sounds of drunken rev- 
elry or of brutal wife-beating cannot be shut out. 
Flaunting vice stalks before the eyes of the child. Zola 
has finely described in ‘‘ L’Assomoir” the look of pre- 
cocious cunning which appeared on the face of the child 
Nana, as the sense of her vicious surroundings dawned 
on her sharpened intelligence. Hundreds of incipient 
Nanas grow up in New York City without a sense of 
morality or shame. Thieving and lying are natural] to 
them, and they imbibe vice with their mother’s milk. 
One effect of these surroundings is seen in the marriages 
consummated long after young men and women have 
lived together as man and wife, and in the readiness 
with which a second husband succeeds the first, if the 
latter is arrested, or chooses torun away. Hunéreds of 
deserted wives may be found in tenements, while an 
immense number of children in the newsboys’ lodging- 
house have been turned into the streets by their parents, 
or have left them, owing to the cruelty of stepfathers 
and stepmothers. 

There is a wretched monotony about the life of the 
young girl inthe tenement-house. Her lot, of necessity, 
is one of toil. There are no drones among the respecta- 
ble poor, but all must labor, early and late. The daugh- 
ter of the laborerrises before six the year1ounc ; dresses 
hastily, if, indeed, she has changed her clothes, in a 
crowded, oftentimes dirty, room, with no facilities for 
washing, and half the year by the light of a dim kero- 
sene lamp. She swallows a hasty breakfast, rarely 
more than a cup of tea or coffee witk some bread, and 
hurries toher work. This occupies the whole day, with 
an hour's respite at noon, when she is fortunate to get 
something substantial to eat. On returning at night, 
tired and hungry, to the same small room, with its dis- 
orderly surroundings and the ill-prepared and scant 
meal, her greatest desire is to escape from the turmoil 
and confusion to the equally crowded neighbor’s room, 
the street, or here? There is no place available that a 
respectable girl can have companionship and recreation, 
excepting the sidewalk, with its countless temptations, 
the dance-hall, and the numerous parks and suburban 
resorts, which bave proved the ruin of hundreds of 
young girls. 

An injustrial school teacher felt obliged to discharge 
a certain number of her older girls to make room for 
younger ones. They worked all day in stores and facto- 
ries. A few evenings after their dismissal they came in 
a body begging to be taken back. They said, ‘‘ Miss 
S——, we cannot stay at home ; there is no room for us 
there. You have taught us not to go on the street; 
what can we do?” The girls now meet in the school- 
room, or at their teacher's home, on certain evcnings, 
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and have learned to work for others as well as for them- 
selves. A young lady hired a room in a thickly settled 
neighborhood, hung a placard announcing a circulating 
library for working-girls; at the first opening she had 
three visitors ; one day last winter she had 600. Scores 
of like places are needed in New York, especially in the 
vicinity of large factories. 5 

For four months in the year the tenement room is 
too hot for endurance, and its-inmates naturally seek es- 
cape to the halls, the sidewalk, roof, the river front, the 
Battery, or Bridge. Reading is out of the question, even 
if there was a suitable light and anything to read. Poor 
women wander as far as Murray Hill,and sit on the stoops 
of the houses there, in search of a breath of fresh air. 

It is impossible to expect children to stay in tene- 
ments. They swarm in the streets, and may be counted 
by scores and hundreds in the only playground which in 
this nineteenth century of Christian civilization the 
American metropolis provides for its youth. I have 
counted forty-five children on one block on,the East Side, 
and any one who will ride on the Belt cars from the foot 
of Houston Street to Weehawken Ferry may see thou- 
sands playing on the sidewalks and in tbe gutters. 
When any street excitement occurs, as an accident, a 
fight, an arrest, or when the wagon-loads of ‘‘ Evening 
Telegrams” or ‘‘ News” rush along the street with their 
trail of shouting newsboys, one can have some idea of the 
swarm of juvenile humanity which this great city con- 
tains,and cf the varied types afforded by our cosmopolitan 
population. It is hard to believe that so many of the youn, 
die in the tenements, in view of the legion of survivors. 

New York City is as deficient in places of innocent 
amusement for the masses as it is in parksand churches. 
A map of the section below Fourteenth Street would 
show how few are the places where the poor can enjoy 
themselves without temptations. Bucket-shops, low 
gin-mills, dance-houses, dives, and lager-beer saloons are 
ranged along every street and avenue, and the glare of 
their windows and open doors throws the street lights 
in shadow. Here and there at long intervals is a church 
or mission, and at still greater intervals a workingmen’s 
reading-room, but their means of accommodation are 
but as a drop inthe bucket compared with the vast popu- 
lation of decent, respectable people who have no place 
of innocent resort near at hand, the nearest being 
the open-air beer-gardens, the Battery, and the prome- 
nade on the East River Bridge. In contrast to the magnif- 
icent open-air resorts of Europe, with the free concerts, 
fireworks, fountains, museums, picture galleries, and 
military parades, New York is sadly deficient. Is it not 
absurd to denounce the liquor traffic and to bewail the 
deplorable extent of intemperance when tbere are so few 
agencies for combating drink ? The Central Park might 
be a hundred miles away so far as proving any benefit 
to the mass of our population. Yet itis possible to meet 
this deficiency, by improving Tompkins Square and the 
Battery, and by erecting promenades and free concert 
resorts along the water front above the present piers. 
Such a structure as that at Pier 1, from which the 
Coney Island iron steamboats start, might be duplicated 
at many other piers, and would prove of great utility. 

Medical men are beginning to appreciate the impor- 
tance of amusement as a curative agent. Fourier said 
fifty years ago tbat the time would come when “hospi 
tals would be filled with flowers and music, and plays 
would be performed there.” But what about the sick 
poor who are not so fortunate as to be admitted into 
hospitals ? Do they not also need recreation ? and how is 
it to be obtained in the crowde’ tenements? 

One cannot praise too highly the service which the 
children of the poor render to their parents. Almost 
from infancy they are required to help about the house- 
hold in carrying water, washing dishes, bringing fuel, 
running errands, etc. It is a pathetic, yet a common, 
sight to see a boy or girl of twelve or thirteen left in 
charge of a group of other children and caring for them 
with a]l the solicitude and thoughtfulness of a mother, I 
have been shown girls barely in their teens who had done 
the whole wash of a family, perhaps carrying and tending 
a baby in addition to their other labors. Not long since 
an Italian woman was found ina garret room on Bleeker 
Street, friendless, and sick with consumption. She had 
two little boys, the oldest of whom was nine years of 
age, and who, by working in a barber shop, earned 
$1.75 per week, which sum was the only means of sup- 
port which they had. The other, who was seven years 
of age, was waiting on his sick mother. She was an 
intelligent and well-educated woman, belonging to a 
wealthy family in Italy, but had been disowned by her 
parents because she had married against their will. A 
sadder picture could not be found. 

On account of this necessity for help in the family, 
children are taken early from school, or attend irregu- 
larly ; yet through their practical experience they ac- 
quire a preternstural smartness. Many families are de- 
pendent upon the earnings of children, and it is diffi- 
cult to decide how far the laws should interfere to pre- 
vent childr.n from being put at work when their help 
ismecessary to support their parents. The temptation 
is so great for unscrupulous people to pretend that they 
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cannot get along without their children’s help that the 
latter are brought up in ignorance and forced to work 
beyond their strength. The plan of requiring all 
children to attend half-time schools meets this difficulty 
and protects the child while benefiting the parent. 

Late one February night a ten-year-old Irish girl 
stopped me ona bleak corner, near Roosevelt Street 
Ferry, and asked me to buy an ‘“‘ Evening Noose.” I 
asked how much money she had earned that day, and, 
opening her hand, she showed me eighteen cents. Her 
capital was ten cents, and her average earnings, she said, 
were sixteen cents, On this sum she and her mother 
subsisted in a Front Street tenement. A boy of four- 
teen lived with them, and his board, $7, paid the rent. 
The child bad sore eyes, and looked delicate. She went 
to school in the day-time, and sold papers every night. 
1 asked her what they had to eat, and she replied bread 
and tea were their constant diet, excepting when an 
uncle came to see them on Sundays and gave them 
some help, when they would buy meat. 

Down by the ferries and at the elevated railway sta- 
tions, late at night, and in all kinds of weather, girls of 
the tenderest age peddle papers, and the effect of their 
surroundings and the evil influences to which they are 
exposed is too apparent in their bold looks, coarse man- 
ners and conversation. ‘The Society forthe Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children have frequently had to interfere in 
cases of this kind, and the police tell sad stories of the 
degradation of these street Arabs. In Maiden Lane, 
near Front Street, I have often seen a little waif, seem- 
ingly not over four years old, with her brother, both 
sickly and stunted, and usually bare-footed and hatless, 
selling evening papers. At Wall Street Ferry, a girl 
of thirteen stands on a corner that is always bleak and 
blustering, her bare hands and head scantily shielded 
by a rough shawl, with a group of other children like 
herself, engaged in selling papers. I have watched the 
hard lines growing on her pretty face, and fancied with 
& pang to what future such daily occupations would 
lead her in a year or two. Can any one blame parents 
for sending their children to earn a few pennies when 
work is scarce and wages low? Never before have I 
noticed so many children peddlers in the streets as dur- 
ing the past winter, and they are usually but half clad 
even in wet and raw weather, and therefore unfit to bear 
exposure. 

Children are sometimes found begging in the streets 
from necessity, but more often through compulsion or 
neglect of their parents. A six-year-old girl, who was 
found at a late hour of the night in April, selling news- 
papers near the ferries, without shoes or stockings, had 
parents able to work, and several brothers and sisters, 
whom she mainly supported. 

A sight of children tramping about the wet, sloppy, or 
icy yards, or shoveling snow, or trying to enjoy them- 
selves in summer on the burning pavement or shadeless 
streets, creates a feeling of compassion for their cheer- 
less lot. It is a relief to hear a laugh or shout, or to see 
them racing through dirty halls or up rickety stairways. 
I have found alittle fellow playing hobby-horse with a 
chair in a tenement hall. Three girls playing ‘‘ tag” ina 
room where they had been left alone by their mother 
were so noisy that my entrance was unheeded. This is 
better than to come upon a group of disconsolate look- 
ing little ones sitting by the window, of a stormy day, 
and gazing listlessly into the dreary and contracted 
yard, or, still worse, where three or four unkempt and 
noisy children create an uproar around their weary 
mother, or drag upon herskirts as she attends to the 
household duties. It is common to find children locked 
up alone, or with a brother or sister at ‘‘ home,” during 
the day, while the parents are at work. There are 
few places where a mother can leave her child to be 
cared for while she is absent, and there is great need 
of more créches for this purpose. The suffering of 
the little ones cooped up in hot, stuffy rooms is beyond 
description ; in case of a fire they are helpless; while 
they may get into any kind of mischief. Matters are 
still worse where the mother leaves her children thus im- 
prisoned while she is away on a drunken spree, or gos- 
siping with the neighbors, or perhaps begging on the 
streets. The latter practice is less common, as children 
are too useful as a means of inciting sympathy. Mr. 
Sims, in his pamphlet, ‘‘ How the Poor Live,” shows a 
sketch of a child of four years that has been left all day 
without food in a dark garret, and required to care for 
aninfant, while their drunken mother roamed the streets. 
Miss Helen Potter found a baby, three weeks old, locked 
in a smail room, without food or clothing, while its 
mother was absent washing. She says: ‘‘I went into a 
little alley-way, a short time since, and up some stairs, 
and I heard a faint cry, but could see no place from 
whence it came. I asked a woman I met where that cry 
came from ; she said, ‘ From there,’ pointing in the direc- 
tion of a little window that opened into a hall. . . . Igot 
upon a chair, and looked in through this little window, 
and there was a baby, three weeks old, lying upon a 
pile of rags for a bed, having no clothing upon its little 
body, and the mother not to be in till nightfall. The 
child was evidently tired out with crying, for its cry 





was faint and hoarse, and it was enough to make any 
one cry to hear it.” 
‘*Do you hear the children weeping, 0 my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chirping in their nest ; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the West, — 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly : 
They are weeping in the play-time of the others, 
In the country of the free.’’ 


HINDU WOMEN. 


By P. C. Mozoompar. 

O the Occidental imagination the typical Hindu 

lady is still asemi-mythological personage. Euro- 
peans are found to take a lively interest in her, an interest 
that is highly philosophic and classical, based upon all 
manner of theory and romance, rather than any actual 
experience as to what she really and naturally is. All 
descriptions about the high-class Hindu lady that one 
reads have an air of indefiniteness which excites curi- 
osity and encourages imagination to a surprising ex- 
tent. Opportunities of observation are rare; in fact, 
that necessary faculty is entirely put in the background, 
and the intuitions of British authors and traveling 
correspondents are made to supply ils place. Colonel 
Medows Taylor would paint ber asa well-rounded, 
though diminutive, specimen of beauty, somewhat 
saffron-colored, fitted up in brocade, and, of course, 
furnished with the inevitable nose-ring, who goes to 
the village temple for her Pujah (devotions), can make 
excellent pepper-water, and readily falls in love with the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district. Dr. Odo Russel, 
special correspondent with the Prince of Wales, speaks 
of her as a light, shadowy figure, with an abundance of 
flowing muslin drapery which makes her shadowier 
still. She lives in a cloud of incense and rose-water 
perfume, her jeweled bangles making a golden music 
while she comes forward to strew flowers and offerings 
at the feet of his Royal Highness, the English Heir- 
Apparent. Miss Mary Carpenter, from an educational 
point of view, would sternly depict her as a dusky, un- 
reclaimed heathen, forced to spend her time in perpet- 
ual imprisonment and perspiration, who trembles before 
her fierce husband, eats prodigious quantities of boiled 
rice, sleeps on the floor, and lives far from grace, Girton 
College, and all the refinements of life. Some sub- 
editors of defunct Anglo-Indian newspapers, young 
gentlemen of inventive genius, who go to England to 
write sensational three-voluive novels, make her smoke 
tobacco out of a silver hooka, play on the sitar, and do 
divers other wonderful things unheard of in Hindu 
society. 

The actual Hindu woman is, after all, essentially a 
domestic being. She has no life outside her home. No 
public interests of any kind whatever can attract her, 
and far less divert her attention from the duties which 
immediately surround her in the house. From morn- 
ing till night she goes through an unvarying routine of 
occupations, the order of which is nearly inviolable. 
The rigorous injunctions of Hindu law-givers like 
Manu, the manifold requirements of household virtue as 
enjoined by the Shasters, the traditional accomplish- 
ments and ideals of the female character enforced by 
usage, the influence of mythological heroines like Seeta 
and Droupader, the habits of seclusion introduced since 
the times of the Mohammedans, the multiplying wants 
of the male portion of the community, have all con- 
tributed to condense the existence of Hindu women into 
a domestic self-devotedness which foreigners and super- 
ficial observers have often construed asa severe form 
of involuntary drudgery. Take the Hindu woman out 
of her home, afflict her with widowhood, with child- 
lessness, or with the loss of children, and her life is pro- 
tracted death. The tendency to hard household work 
culminates in elderly women, but the young are by no 
meansexempted. At the age of twelve, or thereabouts, 
every Hindu girl has to join the domestic establishment 
of her husband’s father, and there the education of her 
life commences. This education consists of house- 
keeping, regular routine work, devotedness to promote 
the comforts of the family, and the traditional usages 


‘and propriety of respectable feminine life. The train- 


ing commences under the superintendence of a mother- 
in-law somewhat advanced in life, and not unoften of a 
tyrannical disposition. She is a stern disciplinarian, 
keen observer, and eloquent admonisher. The elderly 
lady is sometimes seconded by one or two of her grown- 
up daughters, to whom the youthful daughter-in-law is 
an intruder and rival. And between the mother and 
the daughters they make the life of the poor novice, 
during the first years of her tutelage, sometimes very 
uncomfortable indeed. 

There is only one other kind of work for the Hindu 
woman besides what may be called purely domestic. 
She is early trained to religious practices, Pious per- 





formances and household duties are so arranged and 
intermingled that in the discharge of the one the other 
also is performed and completed. Religious vows are 
made and religious disciplines embraced with a view 
principally to the welfare of the husband, of the chil- 
dren, and of the household. In occasional instances 
only does the Hindu woman ¢» through religious per- 
formances with the object of her own spiritual benefit. 
In the case of widows, and also of very old women, we 
do hear of long pilgrimages, sometimes undertaken 
stealthily, and without any care for health or life, with 
the purpose of spending the residue of life in some 
holy place, as atonement for past sin and worldliness, 
and as the sure way of securing the blessedness of 
paradise. When other cares cease, and other solicitudes 
are at an end, or when affliction or disease or bereave- 
ment imbitters life, the Hindu woman flies to the arms 
of religion, and there seeks and finds a consolation 
which is sufficient for her even at the moment of death. 
To the Hindu woman, young or old, religion is a simple 
and homely reality which enters into her constant, daily 
thoughts, and, in seasons of trial, exercises a really 
wholesome influence. Whatis it that, amidst the pre 
vailing unbelief and insincerity of modern Indian life, 
keeps the integrity of Hindu society? How is the 
purity of the Hindu household preserved amidst the 
self-indulgence and moral recklessness of the rising gen- 
eration? It is only the religiousness and the strict, 
spontaneous morality of the Hindu woman. Her do- 
mestic faithfulness and religious integrity constitute the 
essence of her nature. Any scheme of social progress, 
therefore, which tries to modify or mar these natural 
characteristics must and should meet with no success in 
India. Men who have little or no allegiance to religion 
and sound ethics are not unapt to imagine that the 
mere glitter of outward refinement is enough to give 
us that type of reformed womanhood without which 
no other reform can be permanent or complete. Such 
artificial bonhomie is only calculated to degrade in- 
stead of raising the standard of female character. 
We care not to say much against it; we might toler- 
ate it in connection with the substantial advantages of 
really high morals, genuine education, domestic use- 
fulness, and profound piety. But without these advan- 
tages, we scorn the mockery of civilization with which 
some men try to delude themselves and others. With 
religion, morals, and education, we should like to see 
among Hindu women all manner of progress, and im 
provement in everything. 

First of all, we should like to see Hindu ladies 
putting on better clothes, The dress of Hindu women 
differs in different parts of the country. In Bengal, 
utter seclusion being the social law, the female cos- 
tume is adapted thereto. A long and entire piece 
of cloth, unsewn and seamless, woven at the looms 
of Chandernagore, Santipur, or Dacca, five yards 
long, and about five feet broad, with colored edges 
and borders, will make a first-class dress. This is 
the far-famed sari. It is folded, twisted, and wrapped 
about the body; it is tightened and tied round the 
waist. Nothing is worn over it, or under it. It is 
made to cover the head and all the limbs in loose, 
tlowing, graceful folds ; it falls down to the ankles, and 
leaves the hands free for every manner of activity. 
The sari intended for home use is pretty thick and 
substantial in texture. But that intended for outdoor 
use, and that which ladies of the wealthy families 
habitually wear, is generally woven out of a cotton yarn 
of great and sometimes wonderful tenuity, and the soft- 
ness, whiteness, and thinness of the fabric turned out are 
simply inimitable. Arrayed in this transparent texture, 
without any kind of undergarment or body covering, 
their half-enveloped limbs and more than half-exposed 
figures—the delight of admiring husbands—the finer 
class of Bengali ladies keep up their claim to position and 
respectability. Baluchur silks, Benares brocades, and 
China satins do sometimes take the place of the indige- 
nous stuffs described above, and, when worn, give a 
much more decent though perhaps somewhat less 
artistic appearance to the wearer. The beautiful gold 
ornaments fastened to every part of the body, the 
diamonds and emeralds worn around the neck, the 
pearls dangling from the nose and ears, do not always 
set off to as much advantage with the stiff, flouncing, 
noisy, unsteady silk, as with the delicate drapery of 
soft waving muslin; this lightly clings to the frame, 
shows just enough of the complexion and the jewels, 
and is always at the command of the handsome wearer. 
One thing, however, is plain. A Bengalilady, in a 
typical national costume, is unfit to be seen by any one 
except her esthetic husband, and the similarly arrayed 
members of her own sex. The Mahratta woman has 
some right to be compared with her Bengali sister. She 
represents the western, while the latter represents the 
eastern, form of Hindu womanhood. Let us see if the 
Mabhratta lady is used to put on a better costume. She 
wears a sari nearly double in length to that which 
is worn in Bengal, and has the further merit of being 
neither thin nor transparent. Besides this she wears a 
short jacket which leaves bare her back and her wrists 
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up to the elbow. And when she goes out she throws a 
thick shaw] over her head and shoulders, which effectu- 
ally imparts to her a substantial covering withal. 
Although she is better dressed, on the whole, than 
the Bengali woman, we are not able to bestow much 
praise upon the Mahratta costume. The sari is folded 
and greatly tightened round the lower paris of the body ; 
the kuck, which forms an indispensable element of 
feminine dress among Mabrattas, gives additional tight- 
ness to the curves and undulations of the human form, 
there is not enough cloth left to cover the upper half of 
the] figure, and the entire outfit is not calculated to 
increase either the grace or the decency which, above 
all things, should characterize woman’s dress. Now, 
considering that the custom of the seclusion of women 
never prevailed in Western India, nor in any other 
part of the country which in times past was free from 
the curse of Mohammedan despotism, the slight improve 
ment in the Mahratta costume, noticed above, may be 
easily accounted for. But for grace and elegance the 
Parsi woman far excels her Mahratta rival. The Parsi 
costume is very near to what is worn by ladies in Ben- 
gal, only the Parsi sari is thicker and invariably made 
of silk, besides there being an undergarment, while 
the upper part of the body is fully and handsomely 
covered with diverse chemises, jackets, and bodices of 
ample Jength and breadth, as well as of suitable varied 
and costly texture. Her head-dress is the only blot 
to the otherwise fine array of the Parsi girl. Her head 
seems to be carefully shaved and chalked and plastered, 
because it is smoothly and lightly covered by a piece of 
snow-white linen to keep offthe assaults of black 
Ahriman. And the Parsi lady’s noble and graceful 
figure is thus suz:mounted by a whitened dome under 
which is concealed the wealth and luxuriance of her 
streaming locks, said to constitute the glory of woman’s 
form. The women of Sindh, where the zenana is 
observed with tenfold rigor, and the women of the 
Punjab, put on what may be safely styled a sort of 
Mohammedan costume. The huge flowing trousers, 
tightened at the ankles ; the loose colored tunic, serving 
the purpose of gown as well as body covering ; the long 
detached piece of chudder which drapes the whole 
figure from head to foot, possess essentially a Mussul- 
man aspect—a fact which is easy to understand, seeing 
that Mohammedans have been most powerful in those 
provinces. Hindu women in general are not particular- 
ly anxious to cover their feet. The Bengali lady goes 
about bare-footed. Ths Mahratta beauty wears the 
traditional anklets, about five pounds of pure massive 
silver, putting on occasionally indigenous leathern 
foot-gear of extraordinary weight and dimensions, called 
shoes by courtesy, and of equal service to both the 
sexes. The Parsi woman invases her feet in satin 
slippers, and the Punjabee girl of the period draggles 
behind her a pair of tattered something which raises all 
the dust and echo of the streets of Lahore. 

The zenana in Bengal is slowly opening its doors. 
In the Bombay Presidency, as I have said, there is no 
zenana, formally so called. But the spirit of the insti- 
tution prevails all over the land; which, being inter- 
preted, means that it has never been the Hindu idea to 
allow a free intercommunion between men and wemen. 
Nor is the idea Hindu so much as it is Eastern. Among 
Eastern nations at no time has the utmost freedom of 
intercourse been allowed between the sexes. The utter 
seclusion of women observable in some of the Indian 
provinces, and in all Mohammedan countries, indicates 
the extreme limit to which the idea of Oriental reserve 
has been carried. But where this extreme has been 
violently discarded, as in a certain community in Bom- 
bay, and among some men in Bengal, the opposite ex- 
treme of the looseness of matners and laxity of ideas 
has been the result. The male sex, in Bengal, at all 
events, has not been celebrated for the strictness of its 
morality ; and of late years, because certain notions of a 
so called civilization and female emancipation have 
spread, are we to conclude that there has been a corre- 
sponding purification of morals’? Ethically, men re- 
main very much where their predecessors were half 
® eentury ago, if they are no worse; and though, in 
point of morals, we believe our women to be incompar- 
ably superior to our men, we do not think that, up to 
this time, Hindu women have imbibed sufficient educa- 
tion whereby their character can be said to have been 
strengihened. The relations between men and women 
remain very much the same. The ideas, imaginations, 
opinions, the distrust, diffidence, and want of respect 
fostered in the course of a long and utter separation 
between the sexes, exist all but unaltered. Under such 
circumstances an unrestrained commingling of men and 
women is fraught with dangers which no prudent re- 
former will court. Unless it be in the case of a man 
who possesses our utmost confidence, about whose char- 
acter and antecedents we have not the shadow of a 
doubt, or even the least ignorance, we will do well to 
preserve such distance and encourage such reserve as 
we find universally existing between the sexes in Hindu 
society. 

If what I have said above be true, #nd the Hindu 





woman be essentially a domestic beimg, first of all it is 
the Hindu home that demands reform, It may be 
affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that in the pres- 
ent times there is such a disparity between man and 
woman in our society that no companionship or real 
pleasure is possible in the domestic circle. Man has 
monopolized all the advantages of knowledge and civil- 
ization ; woman is left in primitive ignorance and bar- 
barism, or receives but the merest veneer of a worthless 
education. How is domestic tranquillity, or the attract- 
iveness of home, possible under such circumstances ? 
Of late there has been no lack of reformers in this coun- 
try. We hear of movements for caste abolition, for 
female education, for widow remarriage, for intermar- 
riage, etc. But, to my mind, he will be the real reformer 
of his country, who, leaving other reforms to them- 
selves, will, for the present, undertake the purification 
and remodeling of the Indian home. Half the evils to 
which Hindu society is a prey just now would be re- 
moved, half the drunkenness and debauchery which 
victimizes our young men would die out, if the Hindu 
home should but possess even a tithe of the unspeakable 
delight which makes the name of home so dear to an 
American or Bnglishman. If we have anything to 
learn from European civilization, let our first lesson 
commence with home tmproving. In the Brahmo 
Somaj we advocate the highest education for women ; 
we advocate the most thorough emanciption ; we are 
on the side of imparting the utmost personal refinement 
that the nature of woman can receive. Let all these 
accomplishments be hers, and all the graces that adorn 
bedy and mind. But let all these improvements con- 
centrate their power within the charmed circle of home, 
which is woman’s natural sphere of sovereignty. Let 
the laws and restraints of a virtuous home govern her 
aud those around her. Let her, on no account, aspire 
to reign outside her home, and dazzle the denizens of an 
alien world. Honor belongs to her; the most delicate 
tenderness of man’s affection is hers by natural inherit 
ance ; she is the queen of the sacred region which her 
presence adorns. But let her beware of her enemies— 
of men who want to decoy her with false knowledge, 
with false ideas, with false refinement, and, tempting 
her out of the natural restraints of the fortress of her 
home, teach her to purchase liberty and pleasure at the 
cost of modesty, good morals, and the integrity of 
religion. 








THE HOME LIFE OF THE GREEKS. 


HE simplicity, grace, and freshness that pervade 

all Greek art and literature are to be found per- 
vading also their domestic life and daily occupations. 
So different from our ways of looking at things were 
theirs, and eo diverse are the pictures of their private 
life that may be gleaned from authors of different epochs 
and describing various states, that it is very easy to form 
incorrect and often unduly harsh ideas on this subject. 
Thus, to take an illustration, one who derived his 
knowledge from the *‘ Iliad” alone might think of the 
Greeks as fierce and heroic, living chiefly on roasted 
meats and drinking huge draughts of wine, while in 
fact this applies only to the heroes of the epic. In 
general the Greeks lived simply, and, as regards eating 
and drinking, much like‘their descendants of our day ; 
fruits, olives, cheese, bread, milk, and light wines being 
preferred to an animal diet. Again, it would be easy 
to argue from many passages that the Greeks, who were 
accustomed to impose a certain seclusion on their wives 
and daughters, regarded women much as the Turks do 
to-day. Yet there is ample evidence, and especially in 
the tragedies, that they recognized the highest moral 
and even intellectual qualities in women. No Moham- 
medan has conceived, or could conceive, of such char- 
acterz as Antigone, Iphigenia, or even the Nausicaa of 
the Odyssey. So, too, what seems to us the barbarous 
practice of exposing infants appears altogether incon- 
sistent with the careful and in many ways most admira- 
ble system of education and training for the young, 
until we remember how totally dissimilar were the 
Greek standards of ethics, morals, and duty to those 
of modern and Christian countries. 

When the olive garland or fillet of wool hung at the 
outer door announced the birth of a Greek boy or girl, the 
father was called on to decide if it should be exposed. 
Though authorized by law, this was not at all common 
with reepectable parents, the hard fate most frequently 
falling on the female children of large families with 
narro-y means. On the tenth day a grand banquet and 
sacrifice marked the naming of the child and the 
father’s intention to rear it. Until six years old the 
child remained in its mother’s care. Then, if a boy, 
he was placed under special charge of a “ pedagogue,” 
literally ‘‘a boy-leader,” not a teacher, but a slave of 
more than usual intelligence and polish, who accom- 
panied him everywhere, carrying his books and musical 
instruments. The Greek child bad curious playthings of 
metal andivory, clay dolls, hoops, and a go-cart ; among 
his games were some much like our blind-man’s-buff, hide 
and seck, and hunt the slipper; he was nursed to sleep 





by legends, fables, and ballads, and we are told that 
then, as now, the nurse-maids were wont to frighten 
their charges with bogies and ghost stories. When the 
boy was old enough to go to school and gymnasium 
the greatest care was taken to develop him physically 
as well as mentally. Grammar, music, and exercise 
were the three chief studies. As he went through the 
street he was required to keep his head downcast and 
look straight before him, modesty beiag inculcated in 
boys as strongly as it is to-day in girls. At sixteen the 
study of language—the Greeks of course studied no 
language but their own—ceased, snd two years were 
specially devoted to the gymnasiumexercises. At eigh 
teen the boy was considered ready for business or 
public life. 

Meanwhile the less esteemed sister of our Greek lad 
has been left for education solely to her mother and 
nurses, In the woman’s apartments her life must have 
been a rather monotonous and lonely one. Even married 
women were discouraged by their husbands from visit- 
ing and being visited, and except at the festivals had 
few outside amusements. But at these semi-annual 
festivals the intellectual feast was surely not stinted. 
Think of going to the theater some day to see four 
plays of schylus pitted against four of Sophocles and 
four of Euripidest! Oddly enough, at certain of the 
gymnastic games maidens were admitted as spectators 
while married women were not. Of reading at home 
there waslittle, in most families none. The man was 
absolute master, and there seems to have been little of the 
sweet familiarity of home life as we knowit. When 
the time for marriage came, the maiden was usually dis 
posed of without being consulted. Yet there is evidence 
that ‘‘love-matches,” though uncommon, were not un- 
known. (Often a father chose for his son a bride whom 
the latter had never seen. Aristotle declares eighteen a 
good age for girls to marry, and for men, thirty-seven. 
A dowry was usually brought to the home by the bride 
The wedding day was marked by ceremonies, sacri- 
fices, and a bath in the water of a certain fountain ; at 
Athens, that of Calirrhot. Toward evening the bride 
groom brought home his wife in a carriage drawn by 
oxen or mules, and attended by a train of torch bearers. 
Here she entered on her domestic duties, which included 
the complete control of the household, and especially of 
the slaves, superintending the spinning aud weaving, 
and in time caring for the childrin. Though the rela 
tion of husband and wife was not like that of our fam. 
ily life, yet it is pleasant to be told that ‘‘ the husband 
carefully abstained in his wife’s presence from doing 
anything that might derogate from his dignity and re 
spect in her estimation.” The quotation is from Beck 
er's ‘‘ Charicles,” from which we have drawn freely in 
this attempt to give some idea of old Greek life. 

The exact arrangement of a Greek house is matter of 
dispute. Outwardly it was not attractive, nor was ar- 
tistic adornment of the interior as much sought after as 
by the Romans. In the later times wall frescoing 
became common. There was usually but one story ; 
sometimes two. The rooms were lighted partly from 
above, and heated by fireplaces. There seem to have 
been no chimneys, their place being taken by a hole in 
the roof. There were two principal apartments, one the 
general hall, the other the woman’s apartment. At the 
‘* symposia,” where feasting and wine-drinking was ac- 
companied by witty conversation, telling of riddles, dis- 
cussion of philosophy, listening to music, and games of 
all sorts, the lady of the house was usually not present. 
At some epochs, however, ladies were admitted to sym- 
posia, but had separate tables. The guests reclined on 
couches, eating with spoons and with their fingers. 
Knives were rarely used, forks not at all. Libations of 
wine ended the meal, and a dessert provocative of thirst 
was often followed by prolonged drinking. The prin- 
cipal meal of the day was toward sunset. 








JOHN’S ATTIC. 
By THE AvuTHOR oF ‘‘ My Hovssg.” 


ERHAPS I should say Mrs. John’s attic. I am 

sure that Mrs. John would not sanction that way 
of putting it, for she has an odd way of assuming, as a 
matter of course, that everything is John’s. I do not 
mean that she has not often her own way, and isn’t 
just as capable of planning a house or an attic as any 
John living, but she seems to think that John, when 
he took possession of her, took possession of her talents, 
of her capabilities, of her skill and ingenuity ; that she 
is, as it were, no more than the reverse side of the mar- 
ried shield. What John is she is, and what she does is 
all, as a matter of course, a part of John’s doing. 

Asa concession to this petty weakness on the part of 
Mrs. John, I will let my title stand, but I affirm and 
declare that John here is a collective noun, that it is a 
dual phrase, that it is a representative word for John 
& Company, that it means John plus Mis. John. 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. John were a young married 
company. Nothing under heaven but a young couple 
very much in love with each other, very ignorant of the 
world’s ways, very full of the hope and confidence of 
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youth, very much disposed to see the bright and pleas- 
ant side of things, would dream of banishing themselves 
to an attic. 

I can hear now Mrs. John’s merry laugh at that word, 
banishment. 

‘‘ We are going to have the most delectable little para- 
dise in the world,” she exclaimed to her worldly-wise 
mother, when the plan was first proposed. 

* You ought to wait,” said that lady, ‘‘ until John’s 
prospects ere better.” 

‘‘ His prospects are perfectly beautiful,” exclaimed the 
young lady. [{ wish that Mrs. John chose her adjec- 
tives a little more correctly ; but who can be perfect ? 
and what lovely young woman ever did have quite ac- 
curate notions on this subject ?] 

‘You ought to wait until there is a chance of their 
being realized,” said her mother. 

‘‘ Weshall wait with better hearts after we are married.” 

‘“You wilt be shut off from all the world.” 

‘We shall look down on it from our attic win- 
dows.” 

‘‘ Nobody will visit you in an attic,” persisted the 
elder lady. 

“We shall have the best visitors in the world,” replied 
the young lady, ‘‘ for John has promised mea ticket to the 
circulating library.” 

‘You will be so lonesome you can’t live.” 

‘‘ When John is with me,” replied the young lady, 
‘the room will be full of company, and when John is 
absent it will be full of my thoughts of him.” 

‘‘ This is sentimental nonsense !” exclaimed the elder, 
angrily. 

‘Tf sentimental nonsense makes us happy, mamma, 
why should any one object ?” 

“Tt will not Jast.” 

‘* Will not last because we love euch other deeply ? 
That can hardly be, mamma. The deeper and stronger 
a thing is the more durable it is. But if our love does 
not last we will come down from our perch, and you 
shall hide me somewhere, mamma, where no one can see 
me dying of a broken heart.” 


The young couple had their way, and so they were 
married, with nothing to depend upon but what John 
could earn by hard work in a somewhat precarious 
profession, They were led to this step, I think, by a 
wisdom profounder than the wisdom‘of the world. Yes ; 
let always the marriage of pride, of calculation, of hands 
and not hearts, wait until success or wealth can make it 
dazzling in the world’s eyes; but let young hearts, that 
through love and sympathy have wed, take up the coil 
of life when their hopes are buoyant, their tastes simple, 
their affection earnest, their hearts fresh, their courage 
abundant, and their habits of mind so tractable that 
they easily flow one into the‘other, and become indissolu- 
bly the same. 

Mrs. Jobn was certain that John and she could make a 
little home for themselves of a very delightful character 
if she were permitted to carry out her ideas. Of course 
John permitted it ; or, rather, he zealously aided her to 
carry them out, bringing as his own share certain artistic 
notions picked up professionally in his contact with artists. 

‘‘I do not care anything at all for splendor,” said 
Mrs. John. 

‘Nor do I,” said John. 

“T should feel desperately lonesome in a grand 
house,” said Mrs. John. 

‘* So should I,” echoed John. 

‘“‘T am sure that a great deal that is delightful can be 
got from very simple conditions, if one only knows 
how,” said Mrs. John. 

‘*So am I,” said John. 

‘The difficulty is that people are struggling, not to see 
how many simple comforts they can obtain from a little 
means, but how much show they can produce with it,” 
wisely argued Mrs. John. 

‘That is exactly it,” said John. 

‘If one’s sole purpose is to be comfortably'and agreea- 
oly placed, it can be accomplished with very little out- 
tay,” said Mrs. John. 

“« Of course,” emphasized John. 

‘A young couple that really love each other can be 
perfectly happy in one apartment,” said Mrs. John. 

‘‘In half a one,” exclaimed John, with fervor. 

‘‘Why, [have seen attics that could be made just de- 
lightful,” said Mrs. John, catching a little of John’s 
fervor. 

‘‘ Let us have our attic by all means, and make it per- 
fectly delightful,” responded John. 

‘‘T don’t think it absolutely necessary to have an attic,” 
said Mrs. John, cautieusly. 

‘Of course it is not absolutely necessary,” said John ; 
“ but you wouldn’t go into a cellar, would you ?” 

‘How foolish you are, John,” said his young wife, 
with a playful tap on the cheek. 

‘* But you said any place could be made delightful,” 
persisted John, provokingly. 

‘It must be healthful, though,” said Mrs. John, 
‘and decent.” 

“By all means, assented John. 


| So they wert searching for their attic, or for their 
| One apartment, that should be decent, healthful, in a 
| seemly district, among reputable neighbors, low in price, 


| and possess features and facilities for transformation | 


| into a charming and cozy home. 

| The search was long and tantalizing, but the young 
| couple made merry over it, and at last they found 
| premises that suited their purpose tolerably well. But 
| during the search they were forced to run a very gaunt- 
let of remonstrances and protestations from all their 
friends and acquaintances. 

‘“Why don’t you board ?” asked one; ‘' quite low 
board can be obtained in some very decent neighbor- 
hoods.” 

« Oh, we’il never board,” replied Mrs. John ; ‘‘ I would 
rather try and live in a packing-box. We want to be 
independent ; and I have set my heart on a little home 
of my own, that shall be as homely as fate pleases, but 


mean to have a perfect little paradise.” 

‘* How absurd !” came from several listeners. 

‘““Why don’t you take a cottage in the country ?” 
asked another. 


of us have any liking for that sort of living. I like the 
country well eneugh, but to have to breakfast on winter 
mornings befor: daylight in order that one’s husband 
may catch an early train is about the most destructive 


and we are determined to show a benighted world what 

a number of felicities quan be gathered into an unpre- 

tending miniature home up among the chimney-tops.” 
Il. 

When Mr. and Mrs. John had completed their bargain 
they confessed, as they stood surveying the premises, 
that it looked dismal enough. Bare floors, bare rough 
walls, and woodwork long unfamiliar with paint, looked 
uninviting even to their hopeful eyes. 

It was an attic, ifan upper story can be so called. 


that is, there was no pitch to the ceiling, and the win- 
dows were not of the dormer kind. The windows, how- 
ever, projected a little from the front walls, which rose 
at a slightinward angle. The attic had originally been 
two rooms, but a wide archway had been cut between 
them, dividing the space unequally. In one division 
there were two windows, in the other but one. An 
ample garret between the ceiling and the roof afforded 


Those who live in upper chambers should look well to 
this, or else they will find their apartments intolerable in 
the summer solstice. 

A chimney ascended through the attic and pierced 
the ceiling, but there was no fireplace—nothing but a 
black, circular hole near the top, evidently designed for 
a stove-pipe. The floor was of wide boards, not very 
well jointed, and at that moment far from being clean. 
The windows were dirty, the walls discolored, the doors 


altegether repulsive. 

“Tt is dreary enough,” said John. 

“‘ There is a very pleasant lookout,” said Mrs. John. 
‘“You see we overlook a small, triangular park, and 
there are some handsome trees.” 

“‘ There will be sparrows in the trees, anyway, and they 
are pleasant to see,” said John, trying to be hopeful, but 
yet falling into a dolorous mood. 

‘“‘The neighborhood is excellent,” said Mrs. John, 
peering through the dirty window-panes ; ‘‘it is soclean 
and respectable.” 

‘A great deal of respectability,” said John, also look- 
ing out, ‘‘and a great many conveniences. There isa 


next to the beer-shop is an undertaker's.” 

‘But look at the neighbors directly opposite,” said 
Mrs, John ; ‘‘the windows are nicely curtained, the 
door-steps are clean—what more can you expect ?” 

‘‘Nothing more for the price,” muttered John. 
‘Now that we have an attic, what is to be done ?” 

‘*Make it clean and sweet ani cozy and comfortable, 
not to say delightful,” responded Mrs. John. 

‘Delightful ?” exclaimed John, lugubriously. 

‘Delightful, my dear, dutiful, despondent John. 
There shall be a wonderful transformation, and if we do 
not make the desert bloom like the rose we can make 
the attic vanish and fairyland appear.” 

‘‘That would be magical indeed. The first magician 
must be soap and water, I should say.” 

‘Indisputably. I have thought it all over,” said Mrs. 
John, very wisely and thoughtfully, ‘‘and I am sure it 
can be done,” 

‘* What can be done, my dear ?” 

‘* The transformation, of course. You see we have a 
little money to begin with, and that is a great sorceress. 
And then we can expend a great deal of one thing that 
costs nothing and accomplishes immensely,” 





‘* What is that ?” 


which shall be neat and cozy as John and I please. We | 


‘* Because John’s business does not permit it,” replied | 
Mrs. John. ‘‘ John writes for the newspaper, you know, | 
and often has to be in town at night ; and thus neither | 


thing to human felicity I can think of. No; we shall | 
not board ; we do not want to go into a country cottage, 


The roof being nearly flat, the inclosed space was square ; | 


necessary protection from the heat of midsummer suns. | 


and window-jambs scarred and stained, and the place | 


green-grocer at the corner, and a beer-shop opposite ; and | 


11 


‘* Pains,” answered Mrs. John. ‘‘ The first thing to 
do is to cover up these dreadful white walls.” 

‘* Paint them,” suggested John. 

‘No,’ said Mrs. John. ‘‘ Paint is too bald ; we must 
naper them, and not with poor, thin, colorless, charac 
terless paper, either. We can't help a little expense to 
begin with, but we can be as economical as two hermits 
afterwards. We must have a paperrich and dark in 
| tone, with a glimmer of gilt in it.” 
| “That would be superb,” broke in John, warming at 

once to the picture. 

‘Tf we get the right kind of paper the place will look 
| homelike and cheerful at once. Nothing does so much 
| toward furnishing a room as well-covered walls. Then 
| the ceiling—” 
| ‘Yes; what about the ceiling ?” said John. ‘ Itisas 
| full of lines and wrinkles as the face of an octogenarian.” 
| ‘It will have to be scraped,” answered Mrs. John: 

‘and then—shall we paper it ?” 
|  * Will not that make the room too boxy?” queried John. 
| ** Perhaps so,” replied Mrs. John, musingly. ‘‘It 
might be kalsomined a gray tint—” 

‘Or a blue,” suggested John. 
| Good gracious, John! what taste !” 

‘‘The ceiling is our sky,” explained John, ‘and the 
sky is blue.” 

‘*A brown border,” mused Mrs. John, taking no 
notice of this remark, ‘‘and the rest a gray. I don’t 
quite see whether that would door not. Ceilings are 

dreadfully perpiexing.” 
| © What difference does it make what we do with the 
ceiling ?” said John. ‘For my” part, 1 never look up 
at ceilings.” 

‘‘Why not ?” asked Mrs. John. 

‘* Because I never look higher than my wife’s eyes,” 
| responded John. 
| ‘That is a very pretty speech, John,” said Mrs. John; 
‘but I have grave doubts as to its originality. It is 
just as nice, though, as if it were. But we must see to 
gether, you know.” 

‘‘Let us paint the ceiling a rainbow, then, and make 
| it our bow of promise ; or let us cover it with stars.” 

‘Don’t be unpractical, John. Your rainbow and 
stars have put all my ideas to flight. I shall have to 
think about the ceiling. We must have some curtains 
at the archway.” 

‘And at the windows, too,” said John. ‘‘ With your 
curtains and your wall-paper the place already looks de 
| liciously cozy.” 
| . “ Then the woodwork must be painted.” 
| ‘* Not white, I hope.” 

‘Decidedly not,” said Mrs. John ; “it can be a gray 
or ochre tint, or perhaps a sage-green, which the artistic 
world now affects somuch. The great thing is that it 
shall harmonize with the wall-paper,” 


” 





‘‘ What about the floor?” asked John. ‘Shall we 
have a carpet ?” 
‘*T don’t know about a carpet,” said Mrs. John. “If 


we could afford now to put down a parquetry floor, or 
the so-called wood carpet, and then scatter about a num 
ber of rugs—” 

‘* Why, youare laying out a fortune !” exclaimed John. 

“Tam afraid we can’t afford the parquetry and the 
rugs,” said Mrs. John ; ‘‘ but I detest the usual style of 
figured carpets.” 

‘*So do I,” responded John, promptly. 

‘‘Let us, then, on no account have one,” said Mrs. 
John. 

“] assent to that with all my heart.” 

‘‘ Suppose we can find a carpet in a plain, flat color,” 
suggested Mrs. John. 

‘* We must explore and see what we can find,’’said John, 

‘“Yes; and, among other things, we must look for an 
old-fashioned wood stove.” 

‘That would be delightful.” 

“There is no fireplace ; and, of all things, I like a 
pleasant open fire. Now, with a Franklin stove, brass- 
mounted, burning hickory logs—” 

‘I object,” interrupted John. 

“Why ?” 

*‘T should sit before it all day, dreaming, and become 
an idle vagabond. Are we to be Sybarites, admirable 
Mrs. John? Are we to plunge iato luxuries, into self 
indulgences, in this way ?” 

‘“We are to make ourselves contented and comfort: 
able, my dear Jobu; and my notion is, there will be 
work enough to permit us an occasional half-hour dream 
before the fire.” 

“But let me ask you one practical question,” said 
John. ‘Is all the cooking to be done by a wood fire ? 
Does that not mean an immense deal of work for some 
body 7” 

‘“‘ Decidedly,” answered Mrs. John, ‘‘if there is an 
immense deal of cooking to be done. An attic, Jobn, 
will not permit dinners for Lucullus.” 

‘No, my dear,” said John, ‘‘and that fact does not 
disturb me. But will an attic permit dinners for two 
young people with good appetites ?” 

“The appetites,” said Mrs. John, “are the saving 





clause. Our appetites, fortunately, are good enough to 
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enable us to enjoy very simple things. We shall have | brown hue, relieved by bands of embroidery. There are 


to practice some very rigid limitations, that is certain. 
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some easy chairs ; an ample table; and at each window 
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not unpleasant, you know; in not a few things, indeed, 


the odor of cooking is not disagreeable, and this we 


We shall not want to live in the odor of cooking | a stand on which area number of house plants, green | have to consider, with our kitchen in our parlor.” 


grease. 
** Heaven forbid !’ 


And, therefore, frying-pans and gridirons will be | on the hearth. A plain, old-fashioned sideboard had | 
| fallen to their hands, unearthed from the depths of an 


out of the question.” 

“That fact does not break my heart,” said John, 
‘* although I do like a good steak or chop done to a turn. 
But as there will be no oven, how shall we bake our 
meat ?” 

“My dear John,” said the lady, ‘“‘ we must look on 
our attic as Arcadia, and go back to primitive prin- 
ciples.” 

‘‘Do yeu mean, live on milk and honey ?” 

“Tf we could be as happy as Arcadians, why not? 
But I am afraid we have been spoiled by a corrupt civ- 
ilization, and shall want a more varied menu. But 
that will come in time, dear John. Let us first finish 
our attic. When we are once in it, a little experiment- 
ing and a little native gumption may enable me to sat- 
isfy your manly and therefore comprehensive appe- 
tite.” 

“* My dear girl,” exclaimed John, effusively, ‘I will 
live on peanuts with you in our attic, if it is necessary, 
and bless my stars every night and morning for even 
this privilege !” 

III. 

On an afternoon several weeks after the conversation 
took place faithfully reported in the last chapter, a 
rather stout and a good deal flushed woman of middle 
age struggled up the stairs and knocked at the door of 
Mrs. John’s attic. 

““ Why, mamma!” exclaimed Mrs. John, as she opened 
the door and admitted the visitor. ‘‘I am so glad you 
have come at last.” 

‘‘And this is your home!” said the lady, dropping 
into a chair, and beginning to survey the apartment. 
‘* Well,” she continued after a moment’s scrutiny, ‘‘ it is 
queer, but cozy, I must confess.” 

“* John thinks it is delightful,” responded Mrs. John. 

‘‘John is as foolish as you are,” retorted the elder 
lady. ‘‘ Behind that curtain is your sleeping-room, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, namma.” 

‘* And this is your parlor.” 

‘‘Ourliving-room, mamma. People who live in attics 
do not keep parlors, and John thinks that the attempt 
to have fine parlors has made more homes uncomfort- 
able than almost anything else. Anyway, here we live ; 
here we eat our simple little breakfasts and dinners ; 
here John, when at home, sits and writes or reads ; here 
I do my sewing, enjoy my books, tend to my flowers ; 
and here I am as contented as the day is long.” 

‘* You go out sometimes, of course.” 

‘*Of course, mamma. John thinks, as I do, that change 
of air and scene is good foreverybody. We often take 
long walks together, and when John is too busy to go 
with me I start out alone. I go sometimes to the library, 
sometimes to the picture galleries, sometimes to the 
parks, sometimes on shopping expeditions, sometimes 
to visit the few friends that still acknowledge me. And 
John and I once in a while treat ourselves by going to 
the theater, for we both are fond of a good play. We 
are not hermits, dear mamma ; we are only trying to 
get a little more comfort out of life by going to work 
after our own notions than by following the set rules of 
society.” 

“It doesn’t seem to me at all nice to see young peo- 
ple living in this way,” said “mamma.” ‘‘I think a 
girl ought to have more pride than todoso. A man 
that can’t give a young lady an establishment should not 
marry her. Just think how people must talk about 
your living in an attic, for all the world like tenement- 
house people !” 

‘Do you think we are living much like ordinary ten- 
ement-house people ?” asked Mrs, John. 

‘‘One sees the difference when one gets here, of 
course ; but everybody doesn’t know that. How you 
have covered the walls with pictures, to be sure |” 

Again the elderly lady critically surveyed the rooms. 
Let us see the picture that presents itself through her 
glasses. : 

The walls are covered with a rather dark paper of 
gray and brown, the pattern blended and not very 
marked, with a glint of gold shining through it. The 
cieling is tinted a gray, with a brown and old-gold bor- 
der. Around the walls are hung a number of good 
etchings, several photographs of pictures, a few pen-and- 
ink sketches, and two or three water-color drawings 
picked up by John from his artist friends. There area 
number of hanging shelves filled with books, and a few 
bits of pottery surrounding these shelves, or filling cor- 
ners on home-made brackets. The floor is covered with 
an olive-colored matting, with here and there a light rug 
for warmth and relief. White lawn curtains hang 
against the window panes, and olive-tinted cotton flan- 
nel curtains above these. The archway between the 
two rooms and the door that opened into the room are 
hung with curtains of the same material, but of a golden- 


| and flourishing. A Franklin stove had been found, and | 


at the moment a low fire is humming to itself pleasantly 


old furniture dealer’s cellar, and this stands resplendent 
| with a display of glass and crocks. 

“I don’t know about so many pictures and such 
| things,” said the elder, ‘‘ but the room is pleasant-like. 
| You have real talent, my dear, and could furnish a par- 
| lor, now, just delightful.” 
| «© A parlor, mamma! That’s an ambition, John says, 
| that ruins many & young couple. 
| parlor because Mrs. Grundy says so, and waste their 
| substance im maintaining a style of living that is above 
| their means, and yet does not give them any real pleas- 
| ure. Iam very proud of my attic home, mamma, be- 

cause here John is happy, andI am happy too. And 
| then we are not living at a rate we cannot afford. In- 
| deed, mamma, it is not only that our rooms are more 
| pleasant than cold, formal parlors kept for company, but 
we can enjoy other things more—for we are not continu- 
ally pinched, we are not fretted about money ; and we 
can afford ourselves a treat now and then. You should 
really see the little oyster suppers we have sometimes, 
after John has had a hard evening’s work.” 

“Suppers! How in the world do you cook suppers, 
or anything else, here ?” 

«Very miniature suppers,mamma. There isn’t much 
variety, but we manage to have our one dish good of 
its kind. What can be better than oysters roasted on coals 
and served hot in melted butter? John brings home 
a few in a parcel, with their shells well-washed. We 
then bring out a table, set forth some crackers and cof- 
fee, and as the oysters come steaming hot from their 
shells, they are simply delicious.” 

“I dare say you can roast oysters,” replied Mrs. 
John’s mamma, ‘‘ but surely there are not many other 
things you can serve decently.” 

‘* We manage to have a few good articles. John says 
that there is nothing better in the world than the sim- 
plest articles of food when at their best. Bread and 
butter are on everybody’s table ; but when really choice, 
what is more delicious? Then what is more wholesome 
and palatable than absolutely fresh eggs ? or what more 
refreshing and stimulating than coffee when made with 
care and skill? John says that a breakfast of fresh 
eggs, delicate butter, and well-made bread cannot be 
excelled. You see what very little cooking is required 
when one does not bake one’s own bread.” 

‘“My dear,” said the elder lady, austerely, ‘‘ you 
know as well as I do that that would be dreadfully 
monotonous, and that there isn’t a man anywhere who 
wouldn't tire of it. Men’s stomachs, I know to my 
cost, are very exacting and capricious things.” 

‘Of course, mamma. I oply mentioned these thiags 
by way of illustration. There are various ways of 
cooking eggs, you know. One day we boil them, an- 
other day poach and serve them on toast, another time 
we can have an omelet. We can vary with hot corn 
bread, Southern fashion ; we can add oat or Indian mea] ; 
and then we can cook some meat on a chafing-dish.”’ 

‘‘A chafing dish! I thought chafing-dishes had gone 
out of fashion.” 

‘* Why should useful things come or go out of fash- 
ion? Jobn lights the spirit-lamp and cooks for himself 
a bit of ham, or some smoked beef cut thin, or even a 
chop, on a chafing-dish by his side, and gets the meat 
in perfection, hot and savory. John says that every 
moment after an article of this kind leaves the fire it 
loses in quality, and that every additional dish it touches 
is to its detriment.” 

‘John is good authority in your estimation, I see.” 

‘‘He knows better than most people,” replied Mrs. 
John, simply. 

‘But you can’t cook a joint on your chafing-dish.” 

**Dear me, no ; and what would two people do with 
a joint? Yet I can roast a fowl in a small Dutch oven 
placed before the fire; or I can bake a game or meat 
pie in the iron baking-dish, with hot coals under it and 
kot coals on top—and cooked this way, it is more de- 
licious than when baked in an oven; or I can make 
various stews in my one saucepan. And what can be 
better than potatoes roasted in hot ashes, which we can 
have so easily ?” 

‘‘Humph!” muttered the senior. ‘“ But even this 
simple cooking will be intolerable in the summer sea- 
son !” 

“In summer,” said Mrs. John, ‘“ we shall have to 
change our plans a little. John thinks we can set up an 
oil or gas stove, the heat of which can be stopped the 
moment the cooking is done. But John is very fond of 
fruit and salads, and cares less for hot food in summer 
than in winter. He also likes cream exceedingly, and 
thinks the greatest luxury he can have in season is 
baked apples served with abundance of cream, which is 
as wholesome food as we can eat, and pretty nearly as 
agreeable. The odor of roasting or baking apples is 
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“It’s all very pretty,” said the elder lady; ‘ but 
you'll tire of it, I am sure.” 

‘‘John says we must prevent that by going once in a 
John and 
I both say that we can’t have everything; but if we 


| have contentment and happiness, mamma, don’t you 
| think they count for a good deal ?” 


The young wife’s mother had begun to be mollified 
visibly, and at this stroke she kissed her daughter and 
said she hoped it would all turn out for the best. She 


| then went around the room to examine it in detail. 


‘This, then, is your bedroom !” she exclaimed, as she 
‘‘ What a little box, I declare ! 
It isn’t big enough to swing a cat in.” 

‘‘But I didn’t want to swing cats,” said Mrs. John, 
with a light little laugh. At this the elderly lady con- 
descended to laugh, too; and then all at once her mood 
changed, and she began to praise everything. The bed- 
room was a perfect little boudoir, she affirmed—so neat 
and tasteful ; and all its arrangements were so compact 
and ingenious ; and her own daughter, who was so like 
her, had exhibited real genius in decorating her charm- 
ing miniature home and making it so cozy and comfort- 
able. 

‘* Everything is so restful, my dear. I shall have te 
bring all my friends here to show them what a wonder- 
ful talent you have for making much out of little.” 

‘Good gracious, mamma !” exclaimed Mrs. John; ‘1 
wouldn’t be restful with hosts of curiosity-seekers knock- 
ing at the door.” 

‘You mustn’t hide your talents under a bushel,” 
persisted the senior lady ; and these notions having taken 
possession of her, she began rehearsing the speeches of 
glowing praise that she meant to entertain her acquaint- 
ances with, and, with many an effusive kiss, bustled out 
of the apartment and left Mrs. John alone, not a little 
apprehensive as to what the future of her attic paradise 
would be. 

iv. 

Mrs. John’s ingenuity proved equal to nearly all the 
exigencies that arose in John’s attic. Rich men, no 
more than poor men, have not discovered the means of 
entire immunity from all the ills of life, and hence an 
attic that offered conditions of unbroken serenity and 
blissfulness would be the envy of the rest of the world, 
whether of high or low degree. There were vexations 
in John’s attic; some things had to be endured and 
annoyances to be tolerated ; but neither John nor Mrs. 
John believed that disturbances were more frequent or 
more serious than would be likely to occur in almost any 
other form of limited living. It is not unfortunate that 
the wealthy have their share of the trials of life, for 
were it not so, the poor would be much less patient 
under their burthens than they are, and agrarianism 
would grow apace. 

The summer came, and with it the winter fires in our 
attic were put out. But the rooms were scarcely less 
charming. John attached some shelves outside of the 
windows, and on these Mrs. John had a fine array of 
vines and flowers in pots, which grew so fast that they 
soon made a charming screen of leaves for the windows. 
The light that comes into a room through green leaves 
is exceedingly pleasant; no other device, indeed, can 
make the sunlight in our rooms so grateful and refresh- 
ing. The outlook from John’s windows was a some- 
what extended prospect, although a stretch of roofs and 
chimney-tops is not a fascinating picture. But one can 
look, not down on the roofs, but upward at the sky. 
From an attic the heavens have a wide expanse ; by day 
there is the splendor of the blue ‘‘ o’erhanging,” and the 
splendor of light ; and at night there is the splendor of 
the firmament fretted with stars. Sometimes the young 
couple stood by their attic window, and, like another 
Lorenzo and Jessica, watched the heavens ‘‘ inlaid with 
patens of bright gold.” 

The summer season gave them more out-of-doors, and 
hence they felt the confined space of their attic very 
little. They loved to roam in the park in the afternoon’; 
to walk at night through the lighted streets ; to sail 
down the bay of an evening and get delicious puffs of 
air direct from the sea. 

Their sttic seemed very pleasant in the morning, for 
the rising sun sent his beams into it, and the light came 
through the green leaves of the little group of plants as 
if it would convince them that they lived in the heart 
of the country. Green things are more refreshing in 
town than in country, by the fact they are so rare. 
How many in the country are heedless of flowers and 
shrubs and green trees ! but often the poor in their attics 
treasure their one flower in « pot and think it a taste of 
Eden. 

Their breakfasts were very simple, yet really delicious. 
Succulent bread, delicate butter, some oatmeal or 
hominy with cream, a fresh egg ; fruit of some kind, com- 
monly served with cream ; and when meat was wanted, « 
little chopped beef served with egg sauce, or thin slices 
of ham cooked on a chafing-dish. Their dinners were 
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not of many courses, but Mrs. John managed to have 
them appetizing, and to satisfy John’s hearty and 
not at all capricious appetite. In vety warm weather 
they made milk and rice do for soup, and tongue pass 
for the joint, lettuce salad take the place of vegetables, 
and ripe fruit more than compensate for pastry. Alto- 
gether they farel very well, and enjoyed themselves con- 
cocting plans to do with the minimum of cooking. 

The summer passed pleasantly. John hada vacation, 
and Mss. John enjoyed it with him, and when autumn 
came upon them Mrs. John began to look very serious 
and apprehensive. 

‘* What is the matter ?” asked John, one day, observ- 
ing that his wife was very much absorbed in her 
thoughts. 

‘*T was thinking, John, about the other rooms on this 
floor. They can be rented, you know.” 

‘Good gracious !” exclaimed John, ‘* are you ambi- 
tious for a palace? You have always said we had 
room enough in our nutshell.” 

‘Room enough for two, John.” 

‘*Fortwo! According to my arithmetic that is just 
the number that you and I make—or if we are not two, 
then we are one. You are as good as half a dozen, my 
dear, but there is no appreciation or sentiment in arith 
metic.” 

But Mrs. John did not reward John’s complimentary 
allusion with a smile, as she usually did, and still re- 
mained in a brown study. 

“Do you think, John, that we could afford the other 
part of the attic ?” she presently inquired. 

‘‘ Of course, my dear, for I am really doing very well. 
But are we not well enough Lere? See how cozy we 
are! Why do you want to enlarge our domain ?” 

‘* Because,” answered Mrs. John, hesitating and 
blushing, ‘‘ because—because there isn’t room enough 
for—a cradle !” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed John, and, rushing to 
his wife, seized her rapturously in his arms. 


But when the cradle with its little occupant came, no 
one objected to the room it took, for there was more 
sunshine, more felicity, more coziness than ever. In 
fact, the baby brought John and Mrs. John so much 
closer together that room enough was made and to spare. 


SOME CONVENIENCES. 


HE broom and the dust-pan are robbed of their ter- 

rors; the one being resolved into a carpet-cleaner, 
that requires no more exertion of muscle than is 
required to lead a poodle by its chain, and the other, 
the dust-pan, having along upright handle attached, 
by means of which stooping to conquer (dust and rub- 
bish) is no longer pecessary. A _ slight inclination 
of the body, just about as much as a croquet mal- 
let requires, and there you are, and there is the dust- 
pan ready for tribute. One of the most necessary and 
sensible improvements in the house-cleaning department 
is a ‘‘safety window-cleaning chair.” This invention is 
the result of an earnest purpose to afford a complete 
safeguard against the danger uf accidents to which do- 
mestics are exposed when washing windows or paint in 
precarious positions. It consists of a chair with a light 
and simple attachment by which it can be securely 
clamped to the window frame, and with appliances for 
all the necessary implements attached to the arms; and 
thus secure, with her mind at rest concerning the peril 
of sudden death, Bridget’s work is performed more 
rapidly and better, while the strain upon her nerves and 
temper is reduced to a minimum. 

One of the severest penalties attached to the ever- 
recurring necessity for eating is the preliminary torture 
of smelling. An odorless millennium is promised in the 
‘Flanders Patent Steam Cooker,” which resembles 
nothing externally but a good-sized, heavy tin pail, but 
which internally has capacities little short of the mirac- 
ulous. It is an air-tight contrivance, and its inventor 
claims that potatoes, turnips, carrots, parsnips, anything 
you please, may be ‘‘laid directly on the large red 
onion” without being in any way corrupted by the evil 
communication. If it were sensible to doubt anything 
in this age of limitless possibilities, we might withhold 
credence, but the impossibility of odors escaping from 
this unique apparatus promises to make it invaluable in 
flats and apartment-houses, where one is compelled often 
to take a compulsory interest in his neighbor’s bill of 
fare. 

Whoso knows the anguish of beating eggs until one’s 
whole anatomy seems resolved into an arm and its 
sockets, will envy the kitchen maid of to-day the little 
magical beater, which with one or two skillful fillips of 
a handle converts the stubborn albumen into a soap- 
sudsy froth that can stand alone! But lack of space 
calls a halt! We have begun humbly, with the pots 
and pans in the modern kitchen ; but it is better to ascend 
to my lady’s boudoir than to enter there first, and after- 
ward consider the vessels made to dishonor, with our 
eyes all ablaze with the beauty of modern upholstery, 





SHALL THEY G0? 


O question comes up more frequently in the home 
than the one, Shall the little children go to 
church ? and there as many answers to this question as 
there are inquirers, for each individual assents or objects 
with certain conditions. This was one of the questions 
that received the attention of the Mothers in Council,' and 
one that was not decided to the satisfaction of all. One 
mother objected to taking her little boy to church be- 
cause he did not want to go; another mother took her 
little boy, but was always exhausted because of her 
efforts to keep him still ; still another thought it de- 
stroyed a child’s individuality to force it to take part in 
a service which meant nothing to it, and in which every 
act was purely imitative. Let the other mothers speak 
for themselves. 

Mrs. Marshall, who had listened to the words of the 
others with evident interest, now remarked, in her de- 
liberate and positive manner, ‘‘ A child understands very 
quickly ; and the unseen Father can be distinctly appre- 
ciated by a little one (not that I mean that any of us 
can really appreciate him fully) if the wise earthly par 
ent says, ‘My son, this is God’s house. We are God’s 
people. We bow our heads to thank him that he is our 
good Father. The minister is God’s man, telling us how 
to live and behave.’ The quiet order, the reverent man. 
ner of parents and congregation, wili impress the little 
one, and, above all, the habit of being identified early 
with God’s people will be established. This habit will 
prove one of the anchors of character in later life.” 

‘*T am reminded,” I interposed, ‘‘ that a distinguished 
lecturer, whom I heard speak on a kindred topic, im- 
pressed his hearers deeply by showing them that parents 
owe it to their children to teach them to form the habit 
early. He said: ‘Suppose we carry the reasoning ap- 
plied to church-going into other departments of disci- 
pline or training. The day begins, for instance, and the 
little one objects to allowing the mother to comb its 
hair. The mother says: ‘‘Let him alone. It will 
make him nervous. We will not worry him. Byand 
by, when he is older, he will observe that other people 
bruh their hair, and then he will allow it to be done 
for him. His individuality will be ruined if we, at this 
tender age, try to force him to be like others.” Thus 
the child grows up with careless habits. When he 
should go to school, the logical parent must reason on 
the same line, and the boy must not be forced, but 
waited upon until the desire for learning comes. Will 
itcome? Let us compare him,’ the lecturer continued, 
‘ with the little fellow who has walked proudly to church 
by the side of his father, whom he reverences, has there 
bowed before the Father whom he but dimly compre- 
hends, whom he knows, perhaps, only as he sees him 
figured in the earthly parent at his side, and ask our- 
selves which stands the best chance of growing up as 
we would have him.’”’ 

Mrs. Randolph agreed with the conclusions of the 
lecturer, and added : ‘‘If we can form a good habit we 
had better do it, provided we do not run any risk of 
confirming the spirit of Opposition which has been men- 
tioned. We hear a great deal of stress laid upon the 
power of bad habits, and it must not be allowed to lead 
us to forget that good habits are equally strong in their 
influence over us.” 

Every mother will have to settle this question for her- 
self ; no rules, no regulations, can be made that will fit 
every child or every mother. A healthy child will not 
be injured by attending a church, and a nervous child 
can be taught self-control, if nothing more, by being 
taught to sit still and keep still for a certain time. 
Every thoughtful mother will know from her own ex- 
perience how easy it is to work on the nerves until they 
reach the point of disease. Hundreds of men and women 
are suffering from so-called nervousness, when in actual 
fact it is lack of self-contro] that lies at the root of their 
ailment. Prom their earliest recollection it has been their 
privilege (?) to hear every disagreeable act, which was real- 
ly the result of ill temper, disinclination, attributed to 
nervousness, until they learned to think they were entitled 
to certain rights not granted to the rest of us. Begin to 
take your child to church, if for no higher motive than 
that it may learn to sit quietly. The rest wili come. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 





From a private letter to Aunt Patience we take the liberty 
of making an extract, hoping it may meet the eye of some 
one longing for just such a home, and willing to fill the 
place offered. The letter indicates an intelligent and Chris- 
tian spirit, and it is not often so good a refuge is open toa 
lonely woman. 

I am a woman of thirty-three years, my husband, self, 
and three children forming our family ; the eldest is fifteen, 
the others eleven and ten. We are about to leave for the 
far West. My husband buys a mill. We will live upon his 
quarter section, two miles from the mill. The children will 
go into town to school, and I will be thus left alone all 
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day. I want a woman of nearly my own age (still, age 
matters but little), who needs a home, who has education 
to fit her for a companion and friend, who has strength and 
heart to work (I do all my own sewing and chamberwork), 
who is kind to children, in whom I can repose absolute 
confidence, and who will manage her part of ths ork con 

scientiously and economically. To such a one we can give 
a lifelong home, and make her one of our family. If she 
can wash, we will pay her $2 a week ; if not, $1.50. I can 

not wash. I do all sewing save the outside wear of husband 
and boys—this, you know, is not a little. I shall have to 
assume the management of the stock, as my husband will 
necessarily be at the mill. 1 thought, in searching for the 
homeless children you send West, you would know of such 
a person, and might, perhaps, be glad of this place for her. 
My children are pleasant, as polite as I can make them, and 
generally loved by all who have ever lived with us. We 
live on plain, hearty, healthy food, dress plainly, and enjoy 
all that life brings us. We are going amongst a hospitable 
people, and I think a lady would be well content. 

If you know of such a one, and your Charity’s Mission 
can send her to us here, we will pay her way to Kansas, 
which will amount to about $25 or $30. 

I do not wish to trouble you, but hoped you might know 
of some ome who longs for just such a home, as I feel confi 
dent there are hundreds in the world longing for, but know 
not where to get it. If there is one who has made a mis- 
step, and wishes to leave the remembrance behind, and 
work out a new life for herself, if she be honest and honor- 
able in herself, and a woman at heart, with but that one 
drawback, we will give her a home, and forget all else. 


Ten years ago, when I was a young housekeeper, just learning 
to take thought for three meals a day, I used carefully to scan 
your “Home” columns and cut out for my scrap-book the 
recipes found there, in full confidence that they might be 
trusted asin all respects good. Doubtless there are thousands 
of others to whom they go with equal weight and influence. 
Therefore, dear Christian Union, I was grieved to see last week 
a row of recipes standing ready to do what they could toreplen 
ish the ranks of dyspeptics. It is certain that dishes made rich 
with butter, and especially those in which the butter is cooked 
in, are indigestible and unwholesome in proportion to the 
amount used, and distinctly not a diet to make either good 
bleed, sound bones, strong muscles, or well-nourished, quiet 
nerves. ‘‘ Apples au beurre,” with bread once and apples twice 
buttered, and baked ; apple charlotte, with its buttered mold 
filled with alternate apple and bread “ buttered on both sides,”’ 
and “plenty of butter on the topmost layer ;”’ and Swiss pudding, 
with its “large piece of butter” on top, are not only not “* espe 
cially suited to children,” but are especially unsuited to any 
stomach, unless it be that of an Esquimau ! 

I know very well that these crisp, brown, fat morsels taste 
good. There was a time when I baked them myself; but in 
giving up such dishes, and taking thought and care to make 
simple ones palatable and attractive, I know that I have given 
to my children better health, better tempers, and a better chance 
of reaching a vigorous and useful maturity. You would not 
present us recipes for tipsy puddings, wine sauces and jellies, or 
brandied fruits; please don't tempt us to any other intemper 
ances in food. 

INQUIRER.—A wedding gift may be sent or not, as the 
giver chooses, without reference to the invitation received. 
It is proper to send the gift at any time after the invitations 
are out. An invitation to a wedding reception should 
always be acknowledged either by acceptance or by regrets. 

Mrs. Ward, in her book on etiquette, says an invitation 
merely to the church ‘‘ requires no answer. Friends living 
in other towns and cities, receiving it, inclose their cards, 
and send by mail. Residents call on the family of the bride 
within the prescribed time, or as soon after as it is posst- 
ble. Those friends who receive the ‘ At Home’ invitations 
acknowledge them as soon as received, and never fail to 
accept where there are no reasons to prevent. The guests 
bidden to a marriage in the house, or to a marriage-feast 
following a ceremony in church, are in the same position 
as are they who receive an invitation from royalty. They 
do not feel at liberty to decline from any whim. Cards are 
afterward left on the bride’s family by those who are invited 
to the church as well as by those who are invited to the house.”’ 


“FE. N.’s” suggestions are kindly received and considered. 
The questions sent to this department come, in some cases, 
from persons whose past advantages (or disadvantages) and 
present circumstances make their outlook a very small one. 
They have few friends better informed than themselves, and 
no libraries. ‘‘E. N.,’’ living inthe best equipped city in 
the world, having had, probably, no small advantage in the 
past, must not contemptuously judge the questions of others. 
Besides, the gift of common sense which “ FE. N.’’ thinks 
would render an answer to certain questions unnecessary, 
is not untruly said to be the ‘‘ most uncommon sense of all.’’ 
In the particular case referred to, ‘‘ E. N.’”? is mistaken in 
the universality of the-remedy. We should not thus pub 
licly reply to ‘“‘E. N.’’ hada full name and address been 
given, nor should we have replied at all to an anonymous 
note, had not its kindly spirit been assured, and the reply 
been applicable to other readers. 


Mrs. C. E. C.—Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons write us 
that the local ‘‘ bookstores in the principal cities ’’ keep their 
publications, and to any point where they are not to be pur- 
chased they will forward them upon receipt of price. In 
their catalogue we find ‘‘ The Bible Picture Series,’’ of which 
the story of ‘‘ Moses’’is one. The others are ‘‘ King Solo- 
mon,’’ ‘‘Ruth,’’ ‘“‘ David,’? “‘Queen Esther,’ ‘ Daniel,’’ 
* Joseph and his Brethren,’’ and ‘‘ Life of Christ.’”’ If you 
apply to Messrs. Neison & Sons, 42 Bleeker Street, New York, 
they will send you a catalogue. 


Where can I find the poem of Mrs. Barbauld’s in which occurs 
the lines : 
‘“* There is sugar at the bottom still, 
And we may taste it if we will”? Mrs. M. V. M. 


Will some one give directions for crocheting a“ sleepy pillow”’ 
for back of chair, and quantity of material needed? and oblige 
A Constant READER, 
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Our Younc Forks. 


MOSE MARYLAND’S FIGHT. 
II. 
By Marian BRECK. 


“ OME, Mose, here’s plenty of kindling,” Ross said, 

t ‘‘and we can make as big a blaze as we like, for 
the way the wind is there is no danger of setting fire to 
the woods.” 

Mose went to work reluctantly—a fire might interfere 
with Joe’s plans. 

‘‘And we'll have some supper, too,” said Ross. 
‘‘ We'll broil some venison and roast someeggs. I’m 
glad we didn’t leave them at Uncle Jerry’s.” 

At this proposition Mose showed two shining rows of 
teeth. 

‘Mighty glad ob dat myself, fo’ I’se powerful hun- 
gry,” he said, hurrying off to the wocds; and very soon 
a brisk fire was blazing at a little distance from the 
wagon. 

‘* Now for our venison and eggs!” said Ross. Fortu- 
nately, a bag of salt had been one of their purchases in 
town, and though there was neither butter nor pepper 
to add to the seasoning, Hetty declared that she had 
never in her life so thoroughly enjoyed a supper. 

“‘Nebber did myself, dat’s sho’, ” said Mose, smack- 
ing his lips. 

While the meal was in progress the storm had seemed 
to abate somewhat, and Ross, as soon as he was through 
eating, proposed starting out on an exploring expedi- 
tion—‘‘ That is, if you don’t mind being left alone,” he 
said to Hetty. 

‘*Don’t be troubled about me,” said Hetty, bravely. 
‘‘T shall have enough to do to tend the fire.” 

“‘Then, Mose,’ you can go one way and I’ll go the 
other,” said Ross, as he buttoned up his overcoat ; ‘‘ tut 
don’t venture out of sight of the fire, for it will soon be 
pitch dark, and you might lose your way. And, here, 
take my muffler,” he added ; ‘‘ I don’t need it with these 
ear-laps.” 

Mose did not accept the muffler very eagerly, for 
though his ears were tingling with the cold, he could not 
forget the wrong he had thought to do Ross, and as he 
crept away in the shadow of the woods he was almost 
glad that the storm bad come in time to keep Joe from 
carrying out his purpore ; almost, but not quite, for the 
picture Joe had drawn of life in California still dazzled 
him. 

He had walked about half a mile when he came to a 
break in the timber. It was now too dark to see a yard 
before him, but he knew by the wide open space that he 
had found the road, and he was about toturn back to 
report the good news, when he heard a low whistle but 
a few feet from him. 

‘* Who dar ?” he called, in a startled tone. 

‘* Who d’ ye spose ?” answered Joe Hansom’s famil- 
jar voice. ‘‘Ben waitin’ for you these three hours. 
What kep’ you £0 ?” 

“Done got los’,” answered Mose. 

‘*Good ! that’s clear luck for us,” said Joe, “‘ an’ so’s 
the storm, ‘cause, you see, the snow’ll cover up all our 
tracks.” 

“But, Joe,” interposed Mose. 

“Now, don’t you go to backin’ out. I won't stan’ 
none o’ that,” said Joe, fiercely. ‘* Here’s your rig, an’ 
you kin jest put it on quicker’n lightnin’.” 

‘‘Oh, but, Joe, Miss Hetty, she done come along,” 
said Mose, in distress. Joe turned about with an oath 
on his lips. 

‘* What in cr’ation made her come ?” he asked, for 
Joe liked Miss Hetty, and he did not relish the idea of 
facing her in his mask. Of Ross, who was a yew or 
two younger than himeelf, he stood in no awe, but Het- 
ty’s clear eyes he felt sure would read straight through 
his disguise. Suddenly, while he deliberated, they 
heard in the distance a long, fierce howl. 

‘‘Hi! de wolves hab done got on de track !” cried 
Mose ; and, dropping his mask, he bounded away like a 
deer in the direction of the fire, while Joe, white with 
terror, followed close at his heels. 

Hetty, too, had caught that distant sound, and, need- 
ing no one to tell her what it meant, she set herself at 
once to the task of inclosing the horses and wagon with 
a semicircle of brushwood. She worked with frantic 
energy, and when Ross came hurrying back, his fear for 
Hetty’s safety having lent wings to his feet, the ‘‘ wall 
of defense’ was nearly balf finished. 

““Oh, Ross, did you hear it ?’ she cried. 

“Yes, I heard it,” gasped Ross ; ‘‘ they have scented 
the venison.” And without another word he fell to help- 
ing on the barricade. 

Nearer and nearer, as they worked, came the ominous 
how] of the wolves. 

“‘[L hope Mose’ll hurry back,” said Ross, anxiously ; 
‘«they are coming from that way.” 

As he spoke Mose rushed breathlessly into the inclos- 
ure, ‘with Joe but a step behind him. 

““ What ! you here, Joe ?” exclaimed Ross. 








‘Yes. I'd been ona tramp, an’ got kinder mixed up 
in the storm,” said Joe, sheepishly. ‘‘ Dun know what’d 
become 0’ me if Mose hadn't foun’ me.” 

‘Well, well, we mustn’t waste time in talking,” said 
Ross, throwing off his overcoat and going to work 
again. Mose turned to follow him, and, in doing so, 
caught sight of the coat. There was a big bulge in the 
breast pocket. Why not thrust bis band in? No one 
was looking, and Ross, when he came to miss it, 
would think he bad either lost it while gathering brush, 
or dropped it in the fire. Just then another fierce howl 
rent tae air, and before the sound had died away Het- 
ty’s clear voice called : 

‘‘Look out for them, boys! Don’t let them get 
inside the line.’’ Mose started. 

‘“‘ De wolves done got inside yo’ lines, Mose Marylan’, 
an’ yo’ jes’ better go fo’ dem,” be said to himself, turn- 
ing away with an effort and dashing after Ross. 

A moment later Hetty came by, and, seeing the coat, 
she took the precaution to possess herself of the pocket- 
book. 

‘* They are coming nearer,” said Ross, throwing down 
an armful of brush. ‘‘Fall to, boys, and fill up that 
gap while Hetty and I begin to light up.”’ 

“It is a good thing that we have such a big woodpile 
so handy,” said Hetty, brightly, though her arms ached, 
and her hands were torn and bleeding. 

‘It’s a good thing that you are such a plucky little 
woman,” said Ross, hurryingaway with a burning fagot 
in his hand. It did not take long to set the outworks 
in a blaze, and as the flames shot forth they made a 
weird picture of the little encampment, lighting up the tall 
dark woodsin the background, and bringing out in bold 
relief the boyish figures running back and forth, and 
the white-topped wagon with the horses tethered beside 
it. Hetty stood still a moment to watch it, then turned 
and sent her gaze in the opposite direction. That way, 
also, the flames were flinging their light, and presently 
she discovered a line of long black figures moving 
stealthily over the snow. Ross, too, was facing the 
prairie. 

“They are coming, Ross! they are coming!” she 
whispered. 

‘I know it,’ he said; and, picking ber up as if she 
had been a baby, he carried her straight to the wagon. 

‘*Now, sit there, and leave us boys to fight it out; 
you have done your share ;” and, having drawn the buf- 
falo robes about her, he sped back to his work. 

“‘ We must keep piling on the brush,” he said; ‘‘ the 
fire is our only safety.” Not many minutes later there 
was a patter of feet outside the flaming bulwarks, and 
Hetty, from her perch in the wagon, could see the great 
creatures plainly as they trotted about, whining and 
sniffing. ‘‘ They are here,” said Ross, presently, com- 
ing to the wagon and tucking under her feet the soap- 
stone which he had carried away and heated ; and be- 
fore she could thank him he was off again. 

It was torture to the girl to sit idle while such danger 
was impending, but she knegy that she had already 
worked beyond her strength. 

‘I might, perhaps, help them by singing,” she said to 
herself, remembering having heard that wolves were 
held at bay with music ; and the next moment her voice 
rang out strong and clear as a Jark’s : 


“‘ Columbia, the gem of the ocean.”’ 


Ross guessed her motive at orce, and joined in vigor- 
ously, but in the middle of the second stanza the leader 
broke off abruptly. 

**Ross! Ross! come here,” she cried. Ross bounded 
to her side, and, peering in the direction in which she 
pointed, he saw something that for an instant made his 
eyes dilate with horror—a wolf wearing what appeared 
to be a human face. But the next glance undeceived 
him, and at the same time caused him fresh alarm. 

‘‘ Somebody has been lurking about in disguise,” he 
said, ‘‘ and whether that old fellow has disposed of the 
wearer or not, he has managed to get his head into the 
mask, and the strap must have slipped over his ears.” 

‘* Perhaps some one saw you draw the money,” said 
Hetty. Ross clapped his hand over his breast pocket. 

“Oh, ivé all safe,” said Hetty, with a laugh. ‘I 
found your coat and picked your pocket, my dear.” 

Ross, without wailing to hear more, dashed back to 
the fire. 

‘« Look, boys !” he cried, pointing to the singular spec- 
tacle outside the Jines. ‘‘I’m afraid there have been 
some two legged wolves on our track.” 

‘* Well, now, that’s cu’rus,” said Joe, coolly. ‘I saw 
a feller a spell back goin’ along with two o’ them things 
slung on his arm. Shouldn’t wonder if they chawed 
him up.” 

‘Poor wretch! I hope not, but I wish I knew who 
it was,” said Ross, unsuspiciously. Mose gave one 
swi(t look, and, quaking with shame and terror, set his 
teeth together and rushed to the woods ; before he came 
back, the wolf, evidently not very well pleased with his 
head-gear, had succeeded in tearing off the mask, and 
Hetty had begun to sing again. 


‘“‘Reckon yo’ done likes it, too, ” said Mose, with fine 
sarcasm, for Hetty was singing now : 


“Dare to do right, dare to be true.”’ 


Joe, without answering, shuffled away for another 
armful of brush. 

‘Glad Mars Ross done got dat dar obercoat on ag'in,” 
said Mose to himself. ‘‘I'd orter tole Miss Hetty to 
look out fo’ it.” 

Hour after hour the boys worked, not a!lowing the fire 
at any point to die down for an instant; and hour after 
hour, only stopping at intervals to regain her breath, 
Hetty kept on singing. That the wolves were charmed 
there could be no doubt, for while she sang they were 
as motionless as bronze figures, but whenever she stopped 
they started up and began prowling about the ring, their 
great eyes glaring like balls of flame. At last, however, 
as if convinced of the useleesness of continuing the at- 
tack, they gave a farewell howl and trotted off across 
the prairie. Hetty saw them go, and, breaking off in the 
middle of ‘‘ America,” she buried her face in the buffalo 
robe to stifle a rusb of sobs. Ross himself was con- 
scious of a queer sensation in the throat. 

‘You'd better lay off awhile now,” said Joe ; ‘me 
an’ Mose’ll tend the fire.” 

‘“Thank you, Joe,” said Ross, ‘‘but I don’t care to 
run the risk of getting chilled through, so I think I'll 
keep in motion.” 

‘The road's "bout half a mile down yonder,” said Joe. 

‘*So Mose told me, but I think we are safer here till 
morning,” answered Ross, thinking of the mask as well 
as of the wolves. 

By and by, in the east, the sky began to be tinged with 
pink ; and meanwhile Ross sat nodding on a heap of 
brusb, having sunk down at last from sheer exhaustion. 

‘‘Now’s our time, Mose, ’fore it gits any lighter,” 
whispered Joe. Before he could utter another word, 
More had him by the collar. 

“Looky here, Joe Hansom,” he said, savagely, ‘‘ I'se 
done ben fightin’ de wolves all night, de wolves inside, 
an’ at las’ dey’s took to der heels, like dem udder ones, 
t’ank de Lord, an’ I jes’ vise you to go to fightin’ de same 
way if yo’ doesn’t want the critters to done git yo' in 
dar clutches.” 

‘“‘Pshaw ! Mose, I was jes’ gassin’,” said Joe, wrig 
gling himself out of the black boy’s clutch. But Mose 
continued to keep his eye on him. ‘‘ Dar aint no tellin’ 
w’at he'll be up to,” he said to himself ; and when at 
last the horses were put before the wagon, he persuaded 
Ross to take the back seat, with Hetty, before he would 
let Joe get in. 

‘We ain’t fit to ridein de same wagon wid Ross Wif- 
ferby, you an’ me ain't, Joe Hansow, let alone ridin’ on 
de same seat,” he said, with a sniff of contempt ; and 
the close watch he kept on him made Joe so uncomfort- 
able that as soon as they were out of the woods he 
meekly asked to be dropped, and made the rest of the 
journey on foot. 

Sarah Jane was just clearing the breakfast-table when 
General Washington and Prince Albert drew up at the 
gate. 

“‘Sakes alive!” cried the bewildered woman, flying 
out to meet the travelers. ‘‘ Who'd ever thought o’ see- 
in’ you this hour o’ the day! We ain’t worrit none 
about you, ‘cause we s’posed you was stayin’ to your 
Uncle Jerry’s.” 

“Well, well, children! Where have you been all 
night ?” exclaimed the Deacon, hobbling out on his cane. 

‘On the prairie, father, fighting the wolves,” an- 
swered Ross, as he helped Hetty out. 

“Yes, sah, fightin’ de wolves,” echoed Mose, ‘‘ an’ we 
done got de best ob ’em, too, sah, t’anks to de Lord an’ 
Miss Hetty.” 


THREE ACTS OF BRAVERY. 


HE wind raged and roared around the little vessel ; 

the waves washed over the deck every minute, as if 

to swallow her. Just when the storm was raging fierc- 

est the captain was knocked overboard. This is what 
he told when he got home (for the vessel was faved) : 

** Without a moment's hesitation, my son, fastening a 
rope to the traffail, jumped overboard wit’ the coil in 
his hand. I was just aft of the ship, rising from my 
first sinking. He swam out to me, though how he buf- 
feted those waves in that cold water God only knows. 
A moment later he had me in his grip, and, with a 
power that was almost superhuman, kept himself afloat 
while he passed the rope around my waist. Then, 
catching the rope himself, and holding me up—for I 
was helpless—he signaled the crew to draw us in. They 
got us alongside, and we were safe. I was pulled up 
first, more dead than alive, and my son was then hauled 
up. My boy is only twenty-one years old.” 





A little boy out West, only eight years old, saved 
the lives of his little brother and sister as well as their 
home. The little brother of the hero started a fire in 
the middle of the room with some paper and matches, 





‘‘ They seem to kinder like that,” said Joe. 


and the clothing of the baby, who was on the ‘floor, was 
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on fire before the older brother knew what had been 
done. He threw a shawl over the baby, and stamped 
out the fire with his feet. You see small boys can be 
very thoughtful, active, and brave. 


I wonder if you ever tire of hearing about the won- 
derful things animals do. Last week a Newfoundland 
dog on Staten Island saved a man’s life. The owner of 
the dog isa policeman, and the dog goes with him on 
his beat. This night the dog ran into a side road, and 
barked furiously ; the policeman thought he would 
find out the reason, and followed the dog, and found 
him beside a man lying in the snow, who would have 
died before morning if he had not been found. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

WO bright boys were on the horse-car with me one 

day. They were dressed with care, and any one 
would think, I am sure, that they were watchfully cared 
for in their homes. Boys and girls always attract me, 
and these boys bad faces that made me like them at 
once. They had pleasant voices, too, and I was not 
sorry when the crowding of the car pushed them nearer 
me. The first thing I heard distinctly startled me. The 
taller, I think the older, of the two said : 

‘“‘T was lucky this morning ! I got a ride down town 
free.” 

‘* No such luck ever happens to me,” said the other. 

‘‘Nor very often to me; the conductors are awful 
sharp.” 

I’ve been sorry and anxious about those two boys ever 
since, for they have the beginning of a very fatal dis- 
ease. A little cold, you know, ofter. develops into pneu- 
monia, and a tiny red spot proves to be the beginning of 
a malignant and almost incurable disease. The cold 
and the red spot may not end so sadly, but the disease 
which was attacking these boys is almost ‘‘sure 
death.” ‘‘ Embezzlement,” ‘‘ Fergery,” ‘‘ Misappropri- 
ation,” ‘‘ Defaulling,” find their victims among just 
such good boys as these. Beginning to cheat in little 
things makes boys ready for stealing. Don’t laugh at 
it; it is dangerous to begin to take what is not freely 
given to you, without paying afair price for it. It is 
the germ of deadly disease. He who cheats another 
cheats himself far more. And this is for the 
girls, too. Do not take a slate pencil, a sheet 
of paper, a horse car ride (unless it be a free gift, 
and then pay for it in gratitude), without giving for it 
the equivalent due. Five cents kept in your pocket 
when it rightfully belongs to another ought to make you 
unhappy. Five cents gained by cheating is no gain— 
it is ‘devil's money”—the price of sin, Do you think I 
speak strongly and harshly? How else shall I warn 
you ? If I saw you touching scarlet fever or small-pox, 
should I not shout to you to beware? If I detected 
on you the tiny red spot which threatens death, would 
you not expect meto warn you quickly and loudly ? 
Yet none of those terrible things are so bad as this 
‘little’ evil which my horse-car companion did and 
boasted of to his comrade. Your fathers are saying, 
‘« Where shall we find honest men ?””’ Only where there 
have been honest boys. If you find in yourselves a 
“lucky” feeling, because of any such ‘‘ bad bargains” 
as getting a lide for nothing, make haste to get rid of it ; 
and with earnest heart pray as David did : ‘‘ Search me, 
© God, and know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting.” 


New Haven, Conn., Sunday, November 9, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I would like to be one of your nephews. I bave read your le 
ters twice, and I like them very much. I have two sisters, Mary 
and Wirifred; Mary is eleven and Winifred is three and a half. 
I go to Mrs, Greg to school, and I like her very much. I am in 
Paterson's speller; I read in Dickens's History of England. 

Winifred is very cunning ; she used to say,when she didn’t want 
to do anything,“ I amsick,and I can’t.” She got a drum the other 
day, and she makes a pretty good drummer: she wanted it very 
much this morning. I am eight years old; my birthday is the 29th 
of May. Yours truly, Nartuan A. 8. 

A little girl I know had something like Winifred’s way 
of excusing herself. She used to get very tired sitting at 
the table, and often wanted to leave the table before 
the meal was half over, and her always ready reason. 
‘“‘T’ve got a pain ;I don’t feel well,” would be offered. 
Her parents did not lixe to have her leave the table 
Lefore the rest, because she was not contented to go 
to her nurse, but wanted to run in and out of the 
dining-room, and it made the meal disorderly. The 
meals in this household were arranged with refer- 
ence to the children, and her parents thought it better 
this little girl and the other children should ordivarily 
wait for dinner to be over. Still, when a substantial 
meal bad been eaten, and this little Jassie seemed to feel 
badly, her mother would occasionally excuse her before 
the dessert, which was not usually so dainty as to be 
very tempting to a little girl whohad eaten plenty of the 
moie substantial part of thedinner. So, oneday, when 





the wee girlie, with quite a wry face, said, ‘‘ Mamma, 
mayI go? I’ve got a pain ;1 don’t feel velly well !” 
mamma said, ‘‘ Yes,” and moved her chair and lifted 
her down. Just as this fickle little maiden reached the 
floor, she spied the servant entering the room with some 
nuts and raisins. They were a great treat, and after a 
second of perplexity, she said, with an expression of 
heroic endurance on her face, and a smile that seemed to 
beagreat effort : ‘‘ Nenner (never) mind my pain! nenner 
mind my pain! I’m not velly sick ! I’m all well!” and 
scrambled back into her chair again. Such a sudden 
cure amused the family ‘‘ velly” much. I am glad to 
say this dear little girl has learned the meaning of words 
better since then, and she can be trusted as a truthful 
littl) girl. Shedid not know then that her restless, tired 
feeling at the table wxs not a pain. We must be very 
careful not to charge little children with falsehood un- 
justly. We older ones—fathers, mothers, older sisters 
and brothers—must show them an example of perfect 
truthfulness, and must patiently teach them what truth 
is; they have to learn it. 


Sa_Lem, Oregon, December 19, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I presume you will be surprised to see where this letter is 
from. Yes, but it'sso; I am away out here in Oregon, and when 
I wrote that last letter to you I was away out in Dakota. We 
came here to Salem Jast April, nine months ago, and had the 
most Gelightful trip out here I have ever taken; some of the 
scenery was perfectly grand. Papa is preaching in the First 
Presbyterian Church here, and likes it very much, and I suppose 
he will stay here until they tire of him, for I don't think he will 
ever tire of them, he has such a lovely little church and such 
nice people too. The snow here is so very wet and heavy 
what when much of it gets on the roofs of the houses the men 
have to shovel it off. Men were getting fifty cents an hour® 
for shoveling snow yesterday; one man here earned nine dollars. 
The snow has made the roofs of several houses and barns cave 
in, and several of the branches of our trees have broken 1 ight eff. 

Our yard is full of fruit trees, something one never sees in Da- 
kota, and never will, I guess. I think I have written almost too 
long a letter for you to read, so I will close with lots of love 
from your niece, Lirp. 


Why should there be no fruit trees in Dakota? Can- 
not they be made to grow ? 


Hairax, N. S., January 3, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


Your card and kind inquiry for Howard were duly received 
Howard is now in Edinburgh at the University, where he has 
been for two years past. 

I think mary of your nieces and nephews would find the place 
where he spent his Christmas holidays, this year and last, an in- 
teresting one. 

To make matters quite piatn I must say that Howard is my 
eldest son, and that lust ChristmasI, with the children, was in 
Germany. Edinburgh was so neer to us, comparatively sp ak- 
ing, that nothing was more patural than that Howard should 
come over to us and see what a German Christmas was like. 

We were keeping house; occupying the whole of a flat in a 
large stone house. ‘Pwo other families lived in stories above us, 
aud still another in an adjoining sort of wing to the house. Next 
door wasan English family, who were our intimate friends. 

The town is thirty-five miles from Bayreuth, where Wagnei’s 
wonderful operas are brought out, and perhaps you and the 
cousins may remember that Howard's sister ‘* Polly’ wrote you 
a letter about ** Pars'fal’’ in the summer of 1883. 

On Christmas Eve “ the English party,’’as we had come to be 
called, went to see twe very pretty Christmas trees. 

There were no gifts on the trees; they were beautifully orna 
mented and lighted, but the gifts were spread on little tables, 
each person having his or her own. The servants had their 
tables 'n the same room, and everybody was +o pleasant and 
sociable. We were offered cake and various kinds of hot punch, 
which is very sweet and strong, and is ladled froma large glass 
bowl into smaller glasses, which stand round it ona glass tray. 
This punch we used to see at all sorts of parties, 

Some of the presents were handsome, but many were simpie 
things, and much was made by friends, not purchased at expen- 
sive prices, 

The hymns which the families sang around the trees were 
beautiful, and the religiousness of the tree seemed emphasized 
in a way we we e not accustomed to. Itseemed to bea sort of 
symbol of that Tree of Life whose leaves are for the healing of 
the nations. The Lutherans associate burning candles with the 
altar avd sacred things, and the trees were dazzling bright with 
burning tapers. 

At midnight on Christmas Eve every beautiful bell in the town 
(and there are many) rang out such a joyous peal! On Christmas 
morning there was service in the churches, both Lutheran and 
Romish, but we Canadians missed the perfume of spruce and 
hemlock, the lighter, cheery music. The huge stone church was 
so cold, the ponderous choral singing so solemn ! 

Roast turkeys do not seem to flourish in Upper Franconia, so 
we had roast beef and plum pudding, and plenty of the delicate 
confectionery, chocolate, and highly decorated flat cakes which 
one buys so cheap in *‘ Deutschland.” 

Our neighbors upstairs had watery soup, then roast meat with 
vegetables, a roast goose flattened out and dressed with nutmeg 
and raisins and spices, and everything we would think queer; 
cold boiled ham, with hot pan-cakes; a lightcake pudding (very 
good they are), with chocolate sauce. I think I have left out the 
stewed fruit, cranberry or dried plum, but it was sure to be 
somewhere in the meal. Our children had their Christmas 
tables, and our rooms were sweet with dozens of pots of 
hyacinths and narcissus. Flowers were very cheay, and all Ger- 
mans delight in them. 

Our little children had tiny little t:ees, lighted with fairy 
tapers acd quaintly ornamented : these were sent in by friends 
The trees stood in the middle of large china dishes, and round 
these were laid cakes of ali sorts. 

Visitors came in to see us and our Christmas tables in the 
afternoon, and we went to see our neighbors’. At seven o’elock 
we all went to a large concert hall. and listened to a very fine 
band anda stringed orchestra. We did not stay quite to the end, 
alas! We were smoked out. Every man was smoking, and 
everybody was drinking beer or Rhine wine. The people were 
quiet and happy and sober, and every kind of person, from the 





peasants up, was there; but, oh, thesmoke! We were not used 





to it, and at ten o’clock we were walking through the stose- 
paved streets toward home. 

Ata vorner near our house hung a life-sized crucifix; fresh 
wreaths hung above and below it ; a red lamp burned brightly ; 
we all stood quietly looking at it alittle while. From the man- 
ger cradle the Christ-child, whose birth we were celebrating, 
passed on to this! 

And now, Aunt Patience, if you really have verified your name 
and read all this, I wanted to say that I have seen inquiries for 
information about life in Germany. To us who were there 
nearly two years it was almost perfect happiness. 

My little daughter, with three English children, will be there 
for some years longer. The widow of a Church of England's cler- 
gyman, a friend of ours, has the charge of what was our happy 
home. She tries to see that English ideas in such matters as 
bathing, ventilation, and food are carried out, and the children 
under her care have private lessons or go out to the excellent 
dayschools. Music, drawing, French, allare thoroughly taught, 
and delicate needlework, plain and fancy. 

Should any reader be curious to know more, by addressing Mrs. 
Pryor, 2 Oberer Stephausberg, Bamberg, Bavaria, Germany, all 
information will be given. 

We would be glad to answer any questions as to our German 
life, experiences, expenses, etc. I am, dear Aunt Patience, 
wishing you a very prosperous and happy New Year, 

Very truly yours, Cuara U. SLAYTER. 

64 Argyle Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


I have given the full addresses in this letter, because I 
feel sure there will be other mothers, with thetr children, 
going to Germany, who will thankfully avail themselves 
of Mrs. 8.’s kind offer. There are some things about 
this German Christmas which we may well try to adopt 
in ours; but the punch and the smoke, the beer and the 
Rhine wine, we may well leave on the other side of the 
sea. We will not discuss the question as to the advan 
tages of those things in that climate; but we may be 
sure that we Americans cannot bear it. We have sad 
lessons very, very often, which prove that in a land of 
excitement and hurry, such as we live in, it is dangerous 
to meddle with alcohol or anything which leads to its 
use. I heard a good man once advising a family, where 
one was acquiring the sad habit of ‘‘ drink,” tu keep not 
a drop of any wine or liquor in the house, not even for 
medicine, and, of course, not for cooking. 1 sometimes 
feel as if I belonged to a great family, more than one of 
whose members was in danger from drink, and asif we 
ought as a great family to resolve to have ‘‘none of it 
in the house.” 

But we must not forget to thank Howard’s mother 
for her very entertaining description of their German 
Christmas, nor forget to think much of that life which 
was from the manger tothe cross givento us. Then, if, 
thinking of it, we strive to make ours like it—you see I 
say strive, not merely wish—we shall find the hard 
questions we daily meet growing easier. 


Here is something more about Christmas. 
fragrance of that beautiful time does last ! 


CORNWALL-ON-Hvupson, January 15, 18835. 
My Dear Aunt Patience; 

Some people eay that there is no Santa Claus, and we three 
older children say so, too, but my youngest little brother, whois 
four years old, suys there is. Something happened in our house 
last Fall that I wish you would explain to me if there is n> Santa 
Claus. My father was cleaning out the open wood fireplace when, 
right up in the chimney a little way, he found six or eight sleigh- 
bells. How could they bave got there if Santa Claus did not drop 
them there last Christmas? ‘ow my little brother is surer than 
ever about Santa ( laus since he saw the sleigh-bells taken out of 
the ebimney, but then he knows so little that he tried to make a 
bonfire in the waste-paper basket, and set fire to the house, and 
so may easily be mi-taken ; but how could the bells have got there 
if Santa Claus did not drop them ? 

I would like to call myself one of your nieces. Lorie H. V. 

P.8S.—We older people, too, would like to have this problem 
solved, as none of us know how the sleigh-bells got into the 
chimney unless Santa Claus is the culprit. Loniz’s Papa. 


What explanation can you give’? I have a guess 
about it, but 1 would like to bear yours first. 


How the 


A good grandpapa of my acquaintance sends me this 
bit of a letter whic’s came to him. I don’t wonder he is 
proud of his grandson, and is willing to have you 
know it. 

Cold as itis to-day, your little grandson has played out along 
time, twice, and I wish you could have seen him when he went 
to get his sled from the piazza. It was frozen down tight, and he 
tugged and pulled with all his strength to get it up, but it would 
not yield. Then he took his big fron spoon (his “ digger”) and 
tried to pry it up; that failed. Then he hit it about six firm blews 
on the sice with the spoon, and it was freed, and off he went 
with it,happy as could be. Now, was this reasoning? Was he so 
patient because he has been trained well, or what was the reason 
he did not kick and cry and rouse the house? I watched him 
from the window with delight. 

I think I can answerthat question. I think itis partly 
because his grandparents are patient, persevering, help- 
ful people, and his parents are patient, pcrecvcring, 
helpful people, and the boy is trained well. He has an 
inheritance of goodness a3 well as teaching of goodness. 
What you are, what you become, affects not yourself 
alone, but will make the next generation cither better or 
worse. I'm glad to say that liltle boy is one of our 
family of cousins, although he is not yet old enough to 
write a letter for himself. 


A ffectionately, AunT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY'S KEPORT, 
Previously acknowledged . ; $811 51 
Florence Garvin ‘ 7 ! - , ‘ 10 
Norma Garvin ‘ p , . > e 10 
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Sunvay AFTERNOON. 
PAUL BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


ASSUME in these articles that the reader has the 
New Testament before him, and has read, or will 
read, the story which the committee recommends us to 
make the theme of our study. So assuming, I find in 
this story three topics for our thought : I. Paul’s claim ; 
II. Paul’s example ; III. Paul’s teaching. 
I. PAUL’S CLAIM, 

‘*Men and brethren, I have lived in all good con- 
science before God until this day.” This is not a claim 
of perfect living. It is very different from the claim of 
pious self-conceit which one sometimes hears in our 
times: ‘I have not been guilty of conscious sin for a 
month, or a year.” Paul never makes that claim for 
himself. He who claims to be without sin testifies to 
his own low ideal. For sin is violation of the law, and 
the law is written in the conscience; and each mun’s 
consciousness of his own sin will depend on his sense of 
what the true law of righteousness is. The child, just 
beginniag to draw, brings his slate to his mother, Ge- 
lighted with his success in drawing a man, while his 
mother takes it for a pair of wings, because he has for- 
gotten to give his man any body ; it is only head and 
legs. But the artist, whose picture is the despair of 
every competitor, is dissatisfied with it, because his own 
ideal is so much superior to his execution. So it is in 
life. The man who is satisfied with his own sinless- 
ness is a child who does not know enough about char- 
acter and its true completeness to recognize his own 
omissions ; the saint's prayer is always, ‘‘ Not as though 
I had already attained, either were already perfect, but 
I follow after.” He never thinks his life faultless, but 
eramines himself to have always a conscience void of 
offense toward God and man.’ 

To understand Paul's claim we must recall the accusa- 
tion preferred against him: ‘‘ This is the man that 
teacheth everywhere against the people and the law, 
and the place (the temple) ; and further brought Greeks 
into the temple, and hath polluted this holy place.” 
He denies this accusation. He is not a law-breaker, 
nor a promoter of law-breaking. The same accusation 
was brought against Jesus Christ, and he gave it the 
same denial : ‘‘ Think not that { am come to destroy the 
law and the prophets; Iam not come to destroy, but 
to fulfill. . . . Whosoever shall break one of these least 
commandments and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called least in the kingdom of heaven.”* Christianity is 
not destructive. It isa fulfilling, not an abrogation, of the 
law. What science is to the natural law, that Christianity 
is to the moral law. Science does not abrogate laws of 
heat, light, gravitation, electricity ; but in a true sense it 
makes men superior to them, and them subservient to 
him. So Christianity does not lessen the obligations of 
the moral law ; but it shows humanity its uses, and gives 
man that life which enables him to make as his servant 
what before was his master.‘ 

The full meaning of Paul’s claim for himself is best 
perceived by a more literal translation of his words : 
I have ordered my life and conduct in all good con- 
scence as a good citizen before God, unto this day. 
The declaration is equivalent to his declaration elsewhere: 
**Our conversation (7. ¢.,our habit of life) isin heaven.’ A 
good citizen in Turkey is governed by the Turkish laws ; 
he may have a score of wives and yet be a good citizen. 
A good citizen in Russia is governed by the laws of 
Russia. He may never vote, nor take any part in poli- 
tics, and yet be a good citizen. A good citizen in the 
United States is governed by the laws of the United 
States. If he is bigamist, or if he neglects his political 
duties, he is nota good citizen. A good citizen of the 
kingdom of God is governed in all his conscience by 
the laws of the kingdom of God. This is Paul’s 
claim for himself; impliedly his demand upon all his 

followers. To bea Christian is to be a good citizen of 
God’s kingdom. 


Il. PAUL’S EXAMPLE. 


There is only one perfect example—that of Christ. 
Scholars have attempted to find some ground on which 
to justify Paul’s sharp rejoinder to the high priest.’ 
But the Christian who will compare the course of Paul 
before Ananias and the course of Paul’s Master before 
Caiaphas cannot fail to be struck with the contrast, and 
learn by it a deep reverence for the spirit of his Lord. 
Wrong to another aroused Christ's fiery indignation ; 
wrong to himself never did. Wrath isa virtue; but 
never when personal or selfish considerations arouse it. 
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The disciple should follow Christ, not Paul, when they 
travel in diverging paths. ‘‘ That Paul thus answered,” 
says Alford, ‘‘ might go far to excuse a like fervid reply in 
a Christian ora minister of the Gospel, but must never be 
used to justify it It may serve for an apology, but 
never for an erample.” The baseness of the corrupt 
judge's act, a Jewish Jeffreys, may well serve to pardon 
Paul’s response ; but by the side of it the sublime silence 
of Christ is mure sublime ; even as a reproof it is keener 
and has produced far greater effect upon mankind. 
II, PAUL’S TEACHING. 

The Sadducee was a Jewish materialist. No spirit in 
man ; no future life for him; no possible inspiration ; 
no knowledge of God ; no truly divine law ; no divinity 
in life—this is the creed or no-creed of Sadduceeism, 
whether ancient or modern. The Pharisee was sound 
in the faith, however false in his life. God a Father; 
man an immortal spirit; communion possible between 
God and the immortal soul ; therefore inspiration from 
God to man, and prayer from man to God, and a 
future life in and with God—these were the essen- 
tial points in the creed of Pharisaism. If they did 
but know it, Christianity came to reinforce every 
point in this creed. God no longer unknown, but man- 
ifested in the incarnation ; the immortal soul quickened 
into manifest life by the Spirit of God ; inspiration con- 
summated in incarnation ; prayer consummated in a life 
at one with God everywhere ; and a future life attested 
by the resurrection of the Divine Man—these are essen- 
tial points in the creed of Christianity. When, there- 
fore, Paul cried out, ‘‘I am a Pharisee, the son of 
. Pharisees ; of the hope and resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question,” he did not resort to a trick to 
divide the council. He announced a great truth. He 
brought, as it were, the living truth he held to the dead 
dogma held by the Pharisee, and by the contact sought 
to give that dogma life. He endeavored to get a hearing 
for his Gospel by showing that his Gospel ratified, con- 
firmed, and clarified all that was sacred in the faith of 
the Pharisee. Truth is not like an eggshell, which 
must be broken that a more sacred truth may emerge 
from it. It is not like a scaffold, which must be taken 
down and thrown away when its uses are served. 
Truth is a development. Each age prepares for the 
age which follows; and each generation, taking what 
its fathers saw, are to go on toa larger sight. Likea 
conquering army, we are to hold every territory occu- 
pied, while we go on to occupy what lies beyond. The 
spirit of Christianity is the antipodes of the spirit of 
Pharisaism ; but the truth of Christianity is a develop- 
ment of the truth of Pharisaism. Christianity and 
Judaism are not oppugnant to each other. Christianity 
is the blossom of which Judaism is the seed. 

And Paul’s method is generally the wise method. If 
you are in a religious controversy, seek first to ascertain 
what truth you and your opponent hold in common. 
Emphasize that. So get upon a common ground, and 
from that common ground lead on, step by step, to what 
is higher. If I were a missionary in Roman Catholic 
lands, I would not begin with an attack on Romanism. 
I would study all the good books in Roman Catholic lit- 
erature—and there are many. I would understand 
Augustine, and Fénelon, and Madame Guyon, and 
Thomas a Kempis. I would confirm my teaching with 
appeals to the church fathers. I would teach at first 
nothing which I could not so confirm. I would come 
on to the Romanist’s ground, that I might induce him to 
come ou to mine. We may win an apparent victory 
over our antagonist by making the worst of him and his 
teaching ; we wina real victory only by making the 
best of him and his teaching. To vanquish Universal- 
ism, preach the divine love more powerfully than the 
Universalist preacher ; to vanquish Unitarianism, preach 
the divine unity and the moral law more powerfully 
than the Unitarian. Always aim to show that you have 
all the truth your neighbor has, and more beside. 

But suppose I have notall that he has? Then borrow 
it of him and add it to your stock. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PAUL BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 


By Emity Huntington MILLER, 


AUL’S DANGER. We left Paul in a very un- 
comfortable situation. The soldiers had taken him 

into the castle, so that he was safe from the people, but 
the chief captain was determined to find out what this 
man had done, that the very sight of him put the Jews 
in such a rage. The way he took to find out the truth 
was very common in those days. He told an officer 
called a centurion to have Paul beaten until he confessed 
what dreadful crime he had committed. He did not 
care to attend to it himself, but the centurion bade his 
men bind Pau! with thongs of leather ; and while they 
were doing it, and bringing the bundles of sharp, hard 
rods with which they were to beat him, the centurion 
stood by, ready to hear what he might confess. No one 
would care if a prisoner were beaten to death, unless he 


even to bind, a Roman was a very serious offense, and 
might be punished by death. 

Paul’s Escape. While the men were binding Paul he 
saw the centurion standing by, and asked him, ‘Is it 
lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and 
uncondemned ?” That startled the centurion very much. 
He could not disobey his captain’s orders, but he went 
to him and said, ‘‘ You had better be careful what you 
do, for this man isa Roman.” The captain was not a 
Roman himself, but he had paid a great sum of money 
to the Emperor to buy the privilege of being called a 
Roman citizen, and treated like one. All the people in 
the city where Paul was born had had this privilege 
given them asa great reward, and I think it likely Paul 
would carry about with him something to show this. 
At least, when the captain came and asked him about it, 
and Paul told him that he was born free, the captain 
believed him at once. They set him free from his bonds, 
his tormentors went away quickly, and even the captain 
was afraid lest he might get into trouble for having 
bound him. 

The Council. The next day the captain sent word to 
the Jews to call their council together, and he would 
bring Paul to hear what they had to say against him. 
So the council met, and Paul was brought before them. 
This was not a crowd of all sorts of people, like that 
which filled the streets the day before. Only the high 
priest and the elders and the wisest men in the nation 
could take a part in it. It might have been expected 
that Paul would have a fair trial ; but almost as soon as 
he began to speak the high priest commanded those who 
stood near him to strike him on the mouth, because he 
said he had always tried to live so as to please God. 
This was so unjust that Paul spoke sharply to him. He 
called him a whited wall, that is, only white on the out 
side, because, while he pretended to be anxious that men 
should obey the law, he did not obey it himself. But 
afterwards Paul was sorry he had spoken hastily, and 
said so very gently, because he remembered that it was 
written, ‘‘ Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.” 

The Two Purties. The wise men in this council did 
not agree about many things. A part of them, who were 
called Sadducees, did not believe that man had any soul 
that would live forever. When he died and was put into 
the grave they taught that he was only dust, that never 
could live again. Another part, who were called Phar 
isees, believed, just as Paul did, that besides the body 
which we see is a spirit which we cannot see, and that 
those who die will one day be raised from the dead. 
They did not believe that Jesus Christ was the Son of 
God, and that he was in heaven, but they said there ar 
a great many angels and spirits in heaven, and one of 
them may have spoken to Paul, as he says it did. So, 
when Paul said to the Pharisees, ‘‘ You ought to take 
my part, because you and I believe there is a resurrec 
tion, and these Sadducees do not.” the Pharisees immedi 
ately said, ‘‘ That is so; the Sadducees want to kill him 
because, if what he says is true, it proves that there is a 
resurrection.” 

Then the Pharisees and Sadducees almost forgot Paul, 
and went to quarreling with each other until they got 
dreadfully angry, and Paul was likely to be pulled to 
pieces between the party which said he ought to die and 
the party which said he ought not. 

The Reseue. Some friend of Paul's seems to have kept 
a lookout somewhere near, and when the quarrel grew 
very sharp, word was sent again to the chief captain, 
and he commanded his soldiers to go down and take him 
by force out of their hands and bring him back to the 
castle. The Jews were angry at losing him, but once 
more Paul was safe from them. 

The Comforter. Paui did not know what was to be 
the end of all this, but he had no auxious care to keep 
him from sleeping.” He knew the Lord would protect 
him until his work was done ; and that night the Lord 
bimself came and stood by him, to comfort him and as 
sure him that he had not forgotten him. He said, ‘‘ Be 
of good cheer, Paul,” and he told him that he was to 
escape from the Jews at Jerusalem, and go up to the 
great city of Rome, to tell the story of the grace of God 
there also. 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 

By tHE Rev. W. M. Taynor, D.D., LL.D. 
HE relationship between brothers and sisters in 
the same household differs in one important 
respect from many of those existing between individuals 
in society. It is not one of choice, but of nature. We 
form other fellowships, but we find ourselves in this. 
We select our friends, because of something in them 
which draws us to them ; and then certain duties spring 
up out of that mutual preference. The husband and 
the wife choose each other, and then, having determined 
to link their lives in one, certain responsibilities are con- 
nected with their union. But here the relationship is 
what I may call involuntary ; for personal choice has 
nothing to do with its formation, since our brothers and 











citizenship. 
* See, for example, Dr. Arnot’s ‘‘ The Church in the House,” Ex 
position lxxxyiil. 


might happen to be a Roman citizen; but to strike, or 


sisters come to us simply in the providence of God. 
Here it is not first mutual preference, and then formal 
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relationship, and then duty, as it is in most other cases ; 
but it is first relationship, ae children of the same parents, 
and then mutual love and helpfulness are the duties 
which grow out of that. This fact explains why the 
intercourse between brothers aud sisters is sometimes so 
hard to maintain. It is, indeed, the most delicate and 
fragile of all the household ties ; and the remark is often 
made regarding men, that while they seem to have no 
difficulty in preserving cordiality with other people, 
they cannot agree with their nearest blood relations. 
But here is the reason: they have chosen their other 
friends, and just because they could be cordial with 
them ; whereas they may never have had any aflinity 
in disposition to one who happens to be a brother,land, 
if he had not been born into the same family with them- 
selves, they would never have thought of having him 
for a friend. It is not usually a difficult thing, for 
those who by a species of ‘‘ natural selection” have 
singled each other out from the crowd for mutual com- 
panionship, to walk together in harmony and love; but 
it is a vastly harder matter for those who have been 
simply brougut together under one roof, without any 
preference of their own, to adjust themselves to the 
differences of disposition and temper with which they 
flnd themselves in constant contact. I make no ex- 
cuses for quarreling and alienation between brothers 
and sisters ; neither do I desire in the least degree to 
soften the unseemliness of such discord ; but I think 
that the fact to which I am now giving prominence has 
not received sufficient attention among us ; for if it had, 
the difficulties of the case would have been more re- 
garded, and greater care would have been exercised to 
guard against the dangers by which this relationship is 
inevitably attended. 

But, just because it is involuntary, the conjunction of 
brothers and sisters in the same home is, when rightly 
looked at, the more helpful. The household becomes 
thereby a little school, or world, of itself. It gives a 
foretaste of what has to be faced outside: and if we 
improve the experience, it will prepare us for what is to 
come, In the business of life, we cannot always have 
to do with those who are in every respect just what we 
would desire them to be. We shall find that we have 
in numberless instances to adapt ourselves to the natures 
of those with whom for the time we are thrown. We 
shall have to suffer many things which are distasteful 
to us, because we cannot make everybody after our pat- 
tern. We shall bave to become “all things to all men,” 
in much the same sense as Paul did. We shall have to 
make the most and best of the material at our disposal : 
and be content with the best available, instead of what 
we believe to be the absolute best. In a word, we shall 
have to face the fact that we cannot always do with 
others what we should wish, and these are precisely the 
lessons which are first taught us in the home, by the 
diversities in character and disposition between brothers 
and sisters. There is a mutual adjustment necessary ; 
and that rubs off the angularities and removes the as- 
perities which otherwise would have remained as they 
were. They say that the marbles with which boys play 
are made perfectly round by being shaken together in a 
bag ; and much on the same principle, men and women 
are prepared for running smoothly through the world, 
by the mutual friction of their home life as brothers and 
sisters under the parental roof. One can tell when he 
meets in maturer years with a man who was an only 
child. There is that about him which indicates that he 
has not been accustomed to make allowances for others, 
or to be influenced by them. It is a misfortune when 
one has neither brother nor sister ; but they who have 
both need to have wisdom, in order to make the most 
of the blessing which God has thus bestowed upon 
them. 

Let us, therefore, for their guidance look at a few 
things that ought to be guarded against in this relation- 
ship. And here I mention, first, jealousy. All are not 
equally endowed by nature. (One may be really beauti- 
ful, and another may be decidedly homely in appear- 
ance. One may have an attractive disposition, and 
another may be characterized by qualities which 
have a chilling influence. One may be intellectually 
brilliant, and another unquestionably dull. One may 
be quick in all his movements, and another may be 
like that Saxon monarch who earned for himself the 
sobriquet of ‘‘the unready.” Hence there is a danger 
lest on the one side there should be a disposition to 
glory over inferiority, and on the other there should be 
a spirit of envy that grudges to the favored party those 
things which have not been bestowed upon both. This 
is sometimes aggravated by matters which are wholly 
incidental to difference in age. Thus a younger son 
does not receive the same privileges as those which, 
after due probation, have been accorded to an older, and 
forthwith conceiving himself wronged, he is filled with 
animosity both against his parents and against his 
brother ; or a younger daughter, for reasons that are 
obvious to every one but herself, is not dealt with in 
every respect precisely like an elder, and the result is 
that she is consumed with jealousy of one who has 
nothing but the tenderest affection for her, Occasion- 
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ally, too, this evil may be caused by the foolish, I will 
even call it the wicked, partiality of parents for one child 
above all others in the home ; and a sense of real injustice 
may be at the root of that which becomes in its turn an 
element of bitterness. This was the case with the 
brothers of Joseph in the family of Jacob; but the 
undeniable misconduct of the parents, though it may 
occasion, never can excuse, such jealousy between the 
children ; and the evil consequences to which it led in 
that old patriarchial family furnish a salutary warning 
against it; for while it is true that, under the controlling 
providence of God, good came out of it in the end, we 
must not forget that its earliest fruits were cruelty and 
deceit. Thus, whether the jealousy be founded on the 
sinful preference of parents, or the inherent natural 
differences between the children themselves, it is fraught 
with greatest danger, and will inevitably destroy the 
happiness of the household. But how is it to be pre- 
vented ? Where the evil began in the injustice of the 
parents, the remedy must be sought in the reformation 
of their procedure ; but where the occasion is the differ- 
ence in natural abllity or endowment, the appeal must 
be made to the children themselves. Let those who 
have received the higher gifts remember that they have 
no merit in their possession. They have not won them 
by their own exertions, but owe them entirely to God. 
There is no room, therefore, for boasting; and all self- 
conceit should be restrained. Above all, they ought to 
bear in mind that as they have obtained more, they are 
responsible for more, and on the principle that he who 
has is a debtor to him who has not, they should rec- 
ognize that their greater privileges only make them 
by so much the larger debtors to their less fortunate 
kindred. They should share their advantages with 
them as much as possible, and in that way their supe- 
rior gifts will become as really a joy to these others as 
they are to themselves. The clever should help the 
dull ; and the active the lymphatic. The elder should 
serve the younger; and the strong should assist the 
weak. On this plan the qualities of each would go 
into the common family stock, and the excellence of one 
would become the gratification of all. 

Then, on the other side, those who have not been so 
richly dowered as their brothers or sisters may console 
themselves with the thought that God has made their 
allotment for them. He gives to one five talents, to 
another two, and to another one; but he does not ask 
an account for five from him to whom he has given only 
one ; and to be jealous of him who has received the five 
is to be guilty of murmuring against God himself. 
Nay, more, such jealousy is sure to keep those who are 
affected by it from using the one talent which is placed 
at their disposal, and will entail in the end the con 
demnation that was pronounced on him who hid his 
talent in a napkin and buried it in the earth. Where, 
again, the jealousy is occasioned by difference in age, 
the younger may well be encouraged to wait in patience 
and obedience. The fuller liberty given to the elder is 
a prophecy of what will be granted to them in due sea- 
son, if only they prove themselves worthy to receive it ; 
and thus, so far from being a grievance, it is, when 
rightly regarded, an assurance of some better thing which 
is yet in store for them. But, in whatever way, or by 
whatever means, this jealousy must be got rid of, for it 
will poison the happiness of the heart in which it dwells, 
and it may impel to the commission of the foulest 
deeds. A brother’s jealousy led to the primal murder, 
and in that case the guilty party was the older, and the 
privilege which provoked the jealousy was one which 
both alike might have enjoyed, had both been alike 
obedient. Therefore let the elder and the younger be 
equally on the watch against this insidious evil, for if 
it once obtain the mastery, who shall say what havoc it 
may work ” 

But a second thing to be avoided in this relationship is 
unwise interference with each other. With the best in 
tentions much harm is often done in that way. Wishing 
to remove an imperfection, a brother or a sister often 
succeeds only in bringing that imperfection more con- 
spicuously into view. It is.written that we must not 
‘‘ suffer sin upona brother,” but it is not always remem- 
bered that in few things is wisdom needed more than 
in the attempt to obey that command. Even the oldest 
and the most experienced make mistakes in that 
matter; how much more the young people in our 
homes! In general, it may be said that the members 
of the same family should not attempt to discipline 
each other in the presence of the parents. When 
father or mother is there, the prerogative of govern- 
ment or expostulation belongs to them, and the child 
should not in such circumstances usurp the parental 
throne. But even in their absence great care should 
be exercised in this regard. Such interference should 
not be frequent. It should be reserved for great 
and serious faults, and the expostulation should be 
made not because the one claims any authority over the 
other, but simply because of the desire he has for the 
other’s welfare. Then there should be some respect for 
the other’s temperament and disposition; and there 
ought to be @ willingness on the part of the mentor to 


submit to similar criticism when his own conduct is in 
the case. The quaint comment of a Christian writer on 
the Saviour’s command that his disciples should wash 
one another's feet comes in here with special force 
namely, that “the water should not be too hot,” tha 
‘*our own hands should be clean,” and that ‘‘ the wash 
ing should go all round, and we should be ready to 
submit our own feet to the process.” If these principles 
were remembered and acted upon, they would prevent 
all those bickerings between brothers and sisters which 
are in themselves so unseemly, and which when the par 
ents are appealed to are often found to be so difficult 
to deal with, inasmuch as it almost always happens 
that there have been faults on both sides. It not 
every one who can preserve, like David, the spirit of 
meekness when some baughty Eliab turns upon him 
with a sneer; and not unfrequently the manner in which 
an expostulation about some really improper thing is 
made deprives it of all influence for good. Here, as in 
other relationships, the method of indirectness is the 
best ; and private, personal dealing, when no one else is 
by, and when the motive of love is seen to be clearly in 
the ascendant, wil: be always helpful. 

Above everything else, one child in the house should 
not constitute himself a spy over all the others, and 
manifest delight in carrying their evil report to the par 
ents. This was the rock on which Joseph struck ; and 
if Jacob had been wise he would have discouraged all 
such tal:-bearing in the son of Rachel. The Saviour’s 
rulein regard to the church is wholesome here, as every 
where, ‘‘ Tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone ;’ and then, if he refuse to hearken, after suitable 
warning has been given, let an appeal be made to the 
household head. It would be wrong in a brother or a 
sister to let one so nearly related go into sin without 
the parents’ knowledge, but before carrying the report 
to them everything possible should be done in the way of 
private and personal dealing with the erring one. In re 
gard to all such matters the family is alittle church, and 
the rules which are applicable to the spiritual brotherhood 
are the best and the most salutary also for the natural. 
The great design of discipline in both is the salvation of 
the offender, not the assertion of authority, and wher 
ever the latter is put above the former the effect will be 
disastrous. The watch and care in both should not be 
that of espionage, but of helpfulness; and perpetual 
fault finding in either will only produce irritation and 
enmity. 

Another thing to be guarded against in this relation 
ship is the ignoring of each other's individuality. Each 
brother has his own disposition. Each sister has her 
own peculiarities. All are not made after the same pat 
tern, and not unfrequently the most marked dissimilari 
ties are seen in those who have been born into the same 
family. These differences are inherent and original. 
They have been given by God, and they are to be ac 
cepted and respected. You could never have made 
Mary into Martha ; and if Martha had remembered that, 
she wonld probably not have complained of her sister’s 
leaving her toservealone. So brothers and sisters should 
study each other, and adjust themselves to each other. 
If one has a specially explosive temper, then the rest 
should make it their daily aim not to provoke him. In 
the building that contains the lions and tigers in the 
London Zodlogical Gardens you may see this inscription 
prominent : ‘‘ Visitors are requested not to irritate the 
animals.” But every one has something of the lion or 
the tiger in him; and those who are dwelling together 
under the same reof might learn to keep away from 
everything thatgvould tend to produce a domestic ex 
plosion. 

So, again, if one has a special aptitude for any 
thing, let not its exercise be discouraged, or laughed at, 
or counted an inconvenience or a care, but let the oth- 
ers see in it the forecast of future efliciency, and nourish 
it into excellence ; and, in general, these rules will hold : 
Study each other’s abilities,to draw them out; each other's 
weaknesses, to strengthen them ; each other's faults, to 
remove them in the gentlest and wisest manner; and 
each other’s peculiarities, to make the best of them. Yes, 
I said each other's; it all lies in these two words, for the 
brother or sister in a family is not there simply for per- 
sonal enjoyment, or for individual gratification. Each 
is there for the welfare of all the rest, and ought to do 
everything possible for the promotion of the general 
household happiness. The brother who consults only 
for his own good; who goes when he will and comes 
when he will, and recognizes no sort of responsibility 
resting on him for those who sit round the same table 
with him, but takes all his pleasure by himself, and 
shares none of his confidences with his kindred—is turn 
ing the home into a hotel or boarding-house, and wiu 
grow up into the incarnation of selfishness, with a heart 
no bigger than his coffin will be, for it will hold only 
himself. Remember it, therefore—in the home we are 
to study each other, to adjust ourselves to each other, 
and to consult for each other’s happiness. 

Finally, here brothers and sisters ought to be on their 
guard against alienation from each other. There are 





no quarrels like family quarrels, Solomon says that “‘a 
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brother offended is harder to be won than a city ;” 
and every one has seen cases which confirm his words. 
Now, here it is useless, for the most part, to expostulate 
after the estrangement has taken place. The great 
matter is to watch against the growth of that in which 
it begins. And when you get to the root of all 
such enmity between brothers and sisters, what do 
you find? Just one thing, and that is selfishness. 
How many such quarrels have sprung up about money ! 
and how often it is seen that a parent is scarcely 
covered in his grave before his children begin to dis- 
pute over his will !_ Now, all that would have been im- 
possible if they had not forgotten that self-sacrifice, and 
not self-seeking, is the true secret of a happy and a use- 
ful life. When Mephibosheth met David, he said right 
royally to the monarch, concerning Ziba: ‘‘ Yea, let him 
take all, since thou art home again in peace.” And there 
is no money in the world that would not be too dearly 
purchased by a family brawl. I have seen both sides of 
this matter, and I know that he that loves success loses, 
and that he who is willing to lose, bas in the end the 
richest blessing, even of an earthly sort, and the appro- 
bation of his eonscience to boot. 

But now I turn, in the second place, to name those 
things which ought to be cultivated in this relationship. 
And here, the root of all, and, indeed, in another sense, 
the sum of all, is in one word—love. When Peter would 
speak in the strongest terms to Christians, he said,‘‘ Love 
as brethren,” and in like manner the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews says, ‘‘ Let brotherly love continue,” and 
if we have love supreme, all other matters between 
brothers and sisters will come right of themselves. For 
where it exists, there will be sure, for one thing, to be for- 
bearance. The affection of a sister will keep her from 
misconstruing the words of a brother; and it will be 
easy for thoze who love ‘‘to bear one another’s bur- 
dens,” for that which to outsiders will seem a duty will 
be to them a delight. 

So, again, where love reigns there will be mutual 
helpfulness. See how Moses stood up in his noble in- 
tercession for Miriam, even when she had been guilty of 
a great wrong to himself ; for he remembered how she 
had helped him in the past, and he sought now to help 
her in return. That is a grand illustration of the power 
of love, and shows how it may be maintained even in 
the most trying circumstances. But history tells of 
other cases, where there was not even so much of a break 
as there had been on the sister’s side, at least between 
Miriam and Moses. Such an one is that of Blaise Pascal 
aud his sister Jacqueline, of whom it is said : ‘‘ This 
brother and sister were only about two years separated 
in age. They were companions in study and in play. 
His thoughts were her thoughts, not only in childhood, 
but throughout life, and so great was their sympathy in 
all respects that they have been spoken of as ‘spiritual 
twins.’ Her mind in youth was more versatile than 
his, and while climbing with him to all his heights, she 
carried with her a feminine lightness and charm, ‘to 
cheat the toil, and cheer the way,’ which must have 
been invaluable to him.” ’ This is what always ought 
to be, and I own that in an age when profit and loss 
seem to be the great concerns of many men in business, 
few things have been more interesting to me than the 
rise in recent times among us of such a number of cem- 
mercial firms after this style: ‘‘ Brothers & Co.,” 
or “ ‘s Sons,” indicating as it does that the fraternal 
tie is still recognized as one of helpfulness rooted in love. 
But the benefit ought not to be wholly temporal. We 
cannot forget that among the twelve apostles of the 
Lord there were two, and some believe three, pairs of 
brothers. This was no accident. It was the result of 
parental training and of home affection ; for Andrew, 
when he had found the Messiah, went first to seek for 
Peter, and brought him to Jesus; and we may well be- 
lieve that loving conversations of John with James 
prepared the latter for responding to the Master’s call 
when it was addressed to him. We know, too, what 
helpers the Wesley brothers were to each other in the 
great work which they were honored to accomplish ; 
and in less familiar instances the self-denial of a sister 
has oftener than once educated for the ministry a brether 
who has done good service both for the church and for 
the world. Sister and brother—how lovely is the rela- 
tionship when it is as it ought tobe! They twine 
around each other, like the runners up the house-wall, 
and for every bend in the one there is a corresponding 
inclination in the other. He gives protection to her, 
and she gives gentleness to him. Her woman’s intuition 
isa safeguard to him in the matter of his friendships ; 

and his knowledge of the world is a preservative to her 
against the snares and pitfalls that abound in life. 
When he is inclined to falter, she stgnds firm ; and 
when she is apt to sink beneath the weight of care, he 
carries her and the care too. Her heart of love can 
make even admonition sweet from her lips; and his 
hand of affection is ready to do anything for her wel- 
fare. Next only to that conjugal union which God has 
made the earthly similitude of Christ’s oneness with his 











1 “ Sister and Saint,"’ p. 9. 


for love, for joy, for helpfulness, and for holiness. 
Prize it, therefore, ye who have been privileged to enjoy 
it, and let nothing but death come in to break it! Yea, 
even if sin should mark it with its trail, and the loved 
ones should sink into deep depravity, let the love con- 
tinue, and if it can do nothing else, let it pray ; for as 
often the latest thoughts of a man are with his earliest 
recollections, so the memory of a sister may lead, at 
last, the wanderer back to the embrace of the Great 
Father, before whom all are brethren. 

And now, as to the motives by which we ehould be 
actuated in the performance of these duties, little need 
be said. We shall find one adove us in the fact that this 
course will honor him who is not ashamed to call us 
brethren. If we bite and devour those who are related 
to us by this close and tender tie, what sort of a repre- 
sentation do we give of the brotherhood of Jesus ? and 
what regard have we for the fatherhood of God ? What 
the great Elder Brether has been to us, that ought we be 
first to our brothers and sisters in our homes, and if we 
are not that to them, we shall not be brethren in any 
true sense to others. They who are irreconcilably alien- 
ated from their brothers whom they have feen, cannot, 
in all ordinary circumstances, be the brothers of him 
whom they have not seen; and that piety is entirely 
spurious which does not manifest itself, before all others, 
to the inmates of our own dwelling, and the children 
of our own parents. If our conversion does not make 
us kinder, more self-sacrificing, and more forbearing as 
brothers and sisters, it is no conversion at all, for the 
first thing the Christian has to do is to show ‘‘ piety at 
home.” For the glory of Christ, therefore, and the 
honor of his holy religion, we ought to see that the ties 
of blood are consecrated by the influence of grace. 

We shall find another motive dehind us, in the joy of 
our parents if they are living, and their memory if they 
are dead. We show poor respect to our father and 
mother if we do not love and help our brothers and sis- 
ters ; and they who would not deal affectionately with 
a brother, or give a hand of sympathy and assistance to 
a sister, would equally neglect a parent. If, therefore, 
you have any regard for those towhom you owe so much, 
let that show itself in this fraternal affection ; for what 
you do for your brothers and sisters, you do virtually 
for your father and mother. What a beautiful exam- 
ple did Pascal set when, after his father’s death, he wrote 
to his sister thus: ‘‘I feel as if the love we used to lav- 
ish on our father ought not to be lost, but to be gathered 
up and concentrated on eacho her. The legacy of love 
he left us should be invested in a deeper fraternal affec- 
tion, if that were possible.” 

Finally, there is a motive before you. Brothers and 
sisters cannot be always together. They are often 
widely separated on earth, and it will be a poor 
retrospect for you, if after they have gone far away 
from you, and you have removed far away from 
them, you have to confess to yourself that you treated 
them with selfish inconsiderateness, or with positive 
unkindness. And then there is a meeting-time, at 
last, before God’s throne, when all shall be re- 
viewed in the white light that radiates from his pres- 
ence. How will harshness to brother or sister look cn 
that great day ? and how much better it would be to use 
the opportunities of earth in laying up memories which 
will bear to be lcoked back upon from eternity! Who 
can forget the pathos of Mrs. Hemans’s lines, once well 
known, but now, I fear, somewhat lost sight of ? Let me 
repeat them here, that they may make their own tender 
and irresistble appeal : 

‘* They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ; 
Their graves are severed, far and wide, 
By mount and stream and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One, ’midst the forest of the West, 
By a dark stream is laid ; 

The Indian knows his place of rest 
Far in the cedar shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one; 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where Southern vines are dressed 
Above the noble slain ; 

He wrapped his colors round his breast 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 


And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned ; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers— 
The last of that fair band. 


And, parted thus, they rest who played 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee. 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 





And cheered with song the hearth, 


church is the relationship between brother and sister, 





Alas for love, if ‘how wert all, 
And naught beyond, O earth |" 


Be it ours so to live and love here that the beyond 
shall be bright for us with a brother’s er a sister's wel- 
come. 


THOUGHTS ON PREACHERS AND 
PREACHING.’ 


By Austin PHELPs, D.D. 


i. Eten hostility of sin is less to be drea'ed by 

preachers than the indifference of sin. It 
not the ‘‘hot water” of our parishes that we have rea 
con to fear ; it is the lead 

2. When zeal in opposing the science of infidels 
charges infidelity upon science, infidelity gets the best 
of the argument. 

3. The world obeys positive men. Other things being 
equal, the man who knows will be heard in preference 
to the man who believes. He who believes will be 
heard before him who doubts. <A skeptical pulpit is a 
floating island. The popular faith can anchor nothing 
to it. 

4. A man’s best work is happy work. It is work to 
which the mind springs expectantly, even jubilantly. 
God has never designed that a man’s work shou'd be 
against the grain of bis intellectual meke. The most 
effective preachers are elastic and joyous men. 

5. Perfect discourse is mother-wit well trained, well 
instructed, and well used. Select materials from a full 
mind are the ideal substance of a sermon. 

6. The bulging of an elastic ball in one spot compels 
compensatory indentation in another. So it is with a 
preacher's illustrations; excess here necessitates defi- 
ciency there. 

7. If a man {is faithful to truth, truth will be faithful 
tohim. He need have no fears. His success is a ques- 
tion of time. 

8. Clearness in the pulpit is good sense in the pew ; 
mysticism in the pulpit is nonsense in the pew. 

9. Tears are not evidence of the profoundest emotion, 
Those who have least character have most facile flow of 
tears. Ina public speaker they are an infirmity to be 
got rid of, not a gift to be proud of. They are the nat- 
ural expression of infancy and of paralysis. Infirmity of 
the lachrymal glands is not numbered among the Cbris- 
tian graces. In the long run men are not moved by a 
whining pulpit. A rare freshet of emotion they will 
tolerate ; a reputation for freshets they do not revere. 

10. Effective preaching is very largely the art of put- 
ting things. 

11. In the pulpit, dignity and dullness are often 
synonyms. The act of yawning often closes the inner 
chamber of the ear so that one is partially deafened by 
it. That is as true mentally as it is physiologically. 
We may rather tolerate a respectatle eccentricity than 
to be afflicted with tameness. 

12. If the Bible be an inspired volume it is inspired 
fora purpose. If inspired for a purpose, it is divinely 
fitted for that purpose. If fitted to that purpose, it is a 
compend of the truths most necessary to the world 
through a)] time. Such a volume can never be obsolete 
in the pulpit of the future. It will be as fresh to the 
last man as to you or me, 

13. Preachers should remember that, in popular 
notions of religious truth, words easily become things. 
If reverence is not cherished for Biblical forms of truth, 
it will be for uninspired forms. The popular mind will 
have it for something. 

14. Mental strength grows under ministrations which 
are addressed to mental strength. The popular mind 
grows under apy ministry which respects it. 

15. Natural religion creates philosophers and founds 
aeademies, Christianity creates preachers and founds 
churches. Natural religions all end where Christianity 
began. 


16. Any — art, to be sustained in its weak points, 
must have its strong points. Weak sermons will not be 
useless if strong sermons are behind them. 

17. Nothing is greatest which is eccentric. Above all 
other intellectual qualities men prize good sense. Ithas 
the still but resistless working of the planets. No other 
opinions are so weak as those which are crotchets. 

18. Here lies the ttrength of the great bulk of the 
Christian ministry. Not in cultivating or imitating the 
coruscations of genius, but in the planetary working of 
common sense. 

19. The common stock of thought is the great bulk of 
true thought. 

20. The world entertains an extravagant respect for 
those whom it calls safe men. It is astounding what 
folly, what weakness, what commonplace will be en 
dured in a public man if he is only asafe man. Wise- 
acres are the most comfortable of men. Only a keen 
and irreverent minority finds them out. 

21. Let an honest man in the pulpit honestly believe 
that he is a an original truth, for the want of 
which the world is suffering, and though you may find 
it in ‘‘ Hsop’s Fables,” the chance is that the world 
will ask with a sneer, ‘‘ Who was Alsop ?” and will be 
lieve in the man who is living and believes in himeelf. 

22. No preacher can ssfely make a hobby of hisown 
religious life. 


. 3 Selected from his works by the author. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

‘‘Popular adages and proverbs are, as often as not, 
illogical and misleading,” said the father, as the family 
circle gathered once more around the Evening Lamp, 
‘‘ but one, at least, is true—the boy és the father of the 
man. If we could see the daily record of the boyhood 
acts and thoughts of our great men, we should find 
them building, bit by bit, the individual character in all 
its strength and weakness. We Americans are apt to 
look with special pride on the early struggles of our 
famous men who have begun their careers at the bottom 
of the ladder. It was no hindrance, but a positive aid, 
to James A. Garfield’s political success that he was once 
employed on a canal; and Lincoln’s nickname, ‘ rail- 
splitter,’ at first used asa gibe, appealed straight to the 
heart of the great masses. But I didn’t mean to moral- 
ize. All this is preliminary to saying that we can hardly 
spend a pleasanter evening than in seeing what this new 
biography of Lincoln, by Mr. Isaac N. Arnold, has to 
say of the early life of one who, next to Washington, 
will be remembered as our greatest President. Mr. 
Arnold, who completed this biography only a few days 
before his death, was, for a quarter of a century, Mr. 
Lincoln’s personal friend, and was associated with him 
professionally as well as socially. His Life is particu- 
larly rich in anecdotes of Lincoln’s early days. In this 
picture of his mother may be seen many of her famous 
son’s traits of character :” 

‘‘Mrs. Lincoln, the mother of the President, is said to 
have been, in her youth, a woman of beauty. She was by 
pature refined, and of far more than ordinary intellect. 
Her friends spoke of her as being a persen of marked and 
decided character. She was unusuaily intelligent, reading 
all the books she could obtain. She taught her husband, as 
well as her son Abraham, to read and write. She was a 
woman of deep religious feeling, of the most exemplary 
character, and most tenderly and affectionately devoted to 
her family. Her home indicated a degree of taste anda 
love of beauty exceptional in the wild settlement in which 
she lived, and, judging from her early deatb, it is probable 
that she was of a physique less hardy than that of most of 
those by whom she was surrounded. But, in spite of this, 
she had been reared where the very means of existence were 
to be obtained but by a constant struggle, and she had 
learned to use the rifle as well as the distaff, the cards, and 
thespinning-wheel. Shecould not only kill the wild gamejof 
the woods, but she could also dress it, make of the skins 
clothes for her family, and prepare the flesh for food. 
Here was a strong, self reliant spirit, which commanded 
the respect as well as the love of the rugged people amorg 
whom she lived. 

‘¢ His mother’s death made an impression on the mind of 
the son as lasting as life. She had found time amidst her 
weary toil and the hard struggle of her busy life, not only 
to teach him to read and to write, but to impress inefface- 
ably upon him that love of truth and justice, that perfect 
integrity and reverenee for God, for which he was noted all 
his life. These virtues were ever associated in his mind with 
the most tender love and respect for his mother. ‘ All that 
I am, or hope to be,’ he said, ‘1 owe to my angel mother.”’’ 

STUDY AND READING, 

Living in homely fashion on frontier fare, usually on 
‘“‘corn dodgers and common doings,” sometimes on 
‘white bread and chicken fixings,” eating off pewter 
plates and wooden trenchers, clothed in coonskin cap, 
buckskin breeches, deerskin shirt, and cowhide shoes, 
using the ax, the maul, the hoe, and the plow, young 
Lincoln had little chance, apparently, for mental exer- 
cise. But whenever one occurred he seized upon it with 
the utmost eagerness : 

‘The common free schoels which now so closely follow 
the heels of the pioneer and settler in the western portions 
of the Republic had not then reached Indiana. An itinerant 
teacher sometimes ‘straggied’ into a settlement, and if he 
could teach ‘readin’, writin’, and cipherin’ to the rule of 
three,’ he was deemed qualified to set up a school. With 
teachers thus qualified, Lincoln attended school at different 
times ; in all, about twelve months. An anecdote is told of 
an incident occurring at one of these schools, which indi- 
cates his kindness and his readiness of invention. A poor, 
diffident girl, who spelled definite with a y, was threatened 
and frightened by the rude teacher. Lincoln, with a signif- 
icant look, putting one of his long fingers to his eye, enabled 
her to change the letter in time to escape punishment. He 
early manifested the most eager desire to learn. He ac- 
quired knowledge with great facility. What he learned he 
learned thoroughly, and everything he had once acquired 
was always at his command. 

“Young Abraham borrowed of the neighbors and read 
every book he could hear of in the settlement within a wide 
circuit. If by chanee he heard of a book that he had not 
read, he would walk many miles to borrow it. Among other 
volumes, he borrowed of one Crawford, Weems’s ‘ Life of 
Washington.’ Reading it with the greatest eagerness, he 
took it to bed with him, in the loft of the cabin, read on 
until his nubbin of tallow candle had burned out ; then he 
placed the book between the logs of the cabin, that it inight 
be at hand as goon as there was light enough inthe morning 
to enable him to read. But during the night a violent rain 
came on, and he awoke to find his book wet through and 
through. Drying it as well as he could, he went to Craw- 
ford and told him of the mishap, and, as he had no money 


to pay for it, offered to work out the value of the injured 
volume. Crawford fixed the price at three days’ work, and 
the future President pulled corn three days, and thus be- 
came the owner of the fascinating book. He thought the 
labor well invested. He read, over and over again, this 
graphic and enthusiastic sketch of Washington’s career, and 
no boy ever turned over the pages of Cooper’s ‘ Leather- 
Stocking Tales’ with more intense delight than that with 
which Lincoln read of the exploits and adventures and vir- 
tues of this American hero. Following his plow in breaking 
the prairie, he pondered over the story of Washington, and 
longed to imitate him.”’ 
IN EARLY MANHOOD. 

* Living thus on the extreme frontier, mingling with the 
rude, hard-working, simple, honest backwoodsmen, while 
he soon became superior in knowledge to all around him, 
he was at the same time an expert in the use of every imple- 
ment of agriculture and woodcraft. As an axman he was 
unequaled. He grew up strong in body, healthful in mind, 
with no bad babits, no stain of intemperane, profanity, or 
vice. He used neither tobacco nor intoxicating drinks, and, 
thus living, he grew to be six feet and four inches high, and 
a giant in strength. In all athletic sports he had no equal. 
His comrades say, ‘he could strike the hardest blow with 
ax or maul, jump higher and further, run faster than any 
of his fellows, and there. was no one, far or near, who could 
lay him on bis back.’ ”’ 

LINCOLN’S LIFE IN ILLINOIS. 

It was when the Lincoln family moved from Indiana 
to Illinois that young Lincoln did his most notable ‘‘ rail- 
splitting” for the fencing in of the new farm. Whenin 
1831 he engaged in taking flat-boats down the river, he 
got his first ideas of the hideousness of slavery. He was 
deeply affected. Hiscompanionssay, ‘‘ His heart bled ; 
he was mad, thoughtful, abstracted, and depressed.” 
After seeing the unfeeling and brutal way in which a 
beautiful mulatto girl was treated at an auction sale, he 
exclaimed to John Hanks, ‘‘ By God! if I ever geta 
chance to hit that institution I'll hit it hard, John.” In 
the light of his fulfillment of this promise, the impreca- 
tion is not profanity, but asolemn vow. About a year 
later Lincoln enlisted in the Black Hawk War,and served 
a bloodless campaign, which he afterwards laughingly 
referred to in a political speech. The following anec- 
dote is told of his camp life: 


‘One day there came into camp a poor, old, hungry In- 
dian. He had in his possession General Cass’s ‘ safe-con- 
duct ’ and certificate of friendship for the whites. But this 
he did not at first show, and'the soldiers, suspecting him to 
be aspy, and exasperated by the late Indian barbarities, with 
the recent horrible nurder by the Indians of some women 
and children still fresh in their minds, were about to kill 
him. Many of these soldiers were Kentuckians, with the 
hereditary Indian hatred, and some, like their captain, 
could recall the murder by the red men of some ancestor, 
or other member of their own families. Ina frenzy of ex- 
citement and blind rage, they believed, or affected to believe, 
that the ‘ safe-conduct’ of the old Indian, which was now 
produced, was a forgery, and they were approaching the old 
savage, with muskets cocked, to dispatch him, when Lincoln 
rushed forward, knocked up their weapons, and, standing 
in front of the victim, in a determined voice ordered them 
not to fire, declaring that the Indian should not be killed. 
The mob, their passions fully roused, were not so easily to 
be restrained. Lincoln stood for a moment between the In- 
dian and a dozen muskets, and for a few seconds it seemed 
doubtful whether both would not be shot down. Aftera 
pause, the militia reluctantly, and like bulldogs leaving their 
prey, lowered their weapons and sullenly turned away. 
Bill Green, an old comrade, said, ‘‘ I never in all my lifesaw 
Lincoln so roused before.’’ 

AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE. 

“ We find him now at the age of twenty-five, a vigorous, 
well-developed man, with a constitution inured to toil and 
hardened by exposure—a sound body, upon which he could 
rely for almost any amount of mental labor, and great 
powers of enduraace. He knew the Bible by heart. There 
was not a clergyman to be found so familiar with it as he. 
Searcely a speech or paper prepared by him from this time 
to his death but contains apt allusions and striking illustra- 
tions from the sacred book. He could repeat nearly all the 
poems of Burns, and was familiar with Shakespeare. In 
arithmetic, surveying, and the rudiments of other branches 
of mathematics he was perfectly at home. He had mastered 
Blackstone, Kent, and the elementary law books. He had 
considerable knowledge of physics and mechanics. He 
showed how much better it is to know thoroughly a few 
books than to know many superficially. Such had been his 
education. He was manly, gentle, just, truthful, and hon- 
est. In conduct, kind and generous; so modest, so con- 
siderate of others, so unselfish, that every one liked him and 
wished him success. True, he was homely, awkward, diffi- 
dent; but he was, in fact, simply a gentleman—‘in sub- 
stance, at least, if not in outside polish.’”’ 

ON THE STUMP. 

Two anecdotes, illustrative of the rough-and-ready 
style of political campaigns in what was then the far 
West, were read before the book was closed for the 
evening. On one occasion Mr. Lincoln thus ‘‘ downed” 
his opponent : 


“*The gentleman commenced his speech by saying that 
“this young man,” alluding to me, ‘‘ must be taken down.”’ 
I am not so young in years as I am in the tricks and trades 
of a politician, but,’ said he, pointing to Forquer, ‘live long 
or die young, I would rather die now than, like the gentle- 
man, change my politics, and with the change receive an 





office worth $3,000 a year, and then,’ continued he, ‘ then 
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feel obliged to erect a lightni g-rod over my house to pro- 
tect a guilty conscience from an offended God.’ 

‘It is difficult to-day to appreciate the effect on the old 
settlers of this figure. Thelightning-rod was the first which 
most of those present had ever seen. They had slept all 
their lives in their cabins in conscious security. Here was a 
man who seemed to these simple-minded people to be afraid 
to sleep in his own house without special and extraordinary 
protection from Almighty God. These old settlers thought 
that nothing but the consciousness of guiit, the stings of a 
guilty conscience, could account for such tlmidity. Forquer 
and his lightning-rod were talked over in every settlement 
from the Sangamon to the Illinois and the Wabash. When- 
ever he rose to speak thereafter, they said, ‘ There is the man 
who dare not sleep in his own house without a lightning- 
rod to keep off the vengeance of the Almighty.’ ’’ 

‘*On one oceasion when Lincoln was present, Taylor, in 
the midst of a most violent harangue against the Whig aris- 
tocrats, made a gesture so forcibly that he tore the buttons 
off his vest, and the whole magnificence of his ruffles, 
watch-chain, seals, etc., burst forth, fully exposed. Taylor 
paused in embarrassment. Lincoln, stepping to the front 
and turning to Taylor, pointed to his ruffles, and exclaimed, 
‘Behold the hard-fisted Democrat! Look, gentlemen, at 
this specimen of the bone and sinew. And here, gentle- 
men,’ said he, Jaying his great bony hand, bronzed with 
work, on his own heart, ‘here, at your service ’—bowing- 
‘here is your aristocrat! Here is one of your silk-stocking 
gentry !’—spreading out his hands. ‘ Yes, I suppose,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘I, according to my friend Taylor, am a bloated 
aristocrat.’ The contrast was irresistibly ludicrous, and 
the,crowd burst into shouts of laughter and uproar. In‘this 
campaign the reputation of Lincoln as a speaker was es- 
tablished, and ever afterwards he was recognized as one of 
the great orators of the State.”’ 





HERE AND THERE. 
THE TEN GREATEST LIVING ENGLISHMEN, 


An English newspaper, the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” of 
fered, last Christmas, a prize of ten guineas for the best 
list of the ten greatest living Englishmen as determined 
by the preponderance of votes cast. The result has 
just been announced. There were cast altogether 1,450 
votes. Two ballots agreed exactly with the general opin- 
ion gathered by combining all the ballots. Both were sent 
in by ladies. Here is the winning list. 1. Greatest liv- 
ing English statesman (after Mr. Gladstone) Lord Salis- 
bury ; 388 votes. 2. Journalist, George Augustus Sala ; 
888. 3. Painter, J. E. Millais; 814. 4. Scldier, Lord 
Wolseley ; 1,060. 5. Man of Science, Professor Hux- 
ley ; 866. 6. Writer, John Ruskin; 568. 7. Novelist, 
Wilkie Collins; 346. 8. Preacher, Canon Liddon; 
659. 9. Actor, Henry Irving ; 1,337. 10. Humbug, 
The Claimant; 453. Some of the curiosities of the 
ballots are also given: One voter is not content with 
one ‘‘humbug.” ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘‘ one is met by an 
overwhelming embarras de richesses. The following 
may, however, be taken as unimpeachable specimens : 
Henry George, Henry Irving, Lord R. Churchill, Lord 
Coleridge, Editor of the ‘ Morning Post,’ Proprietor of 
the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ the Primrose League, three 
parts of the clergy, ditto lawyers, and all the profes- 
sional spiritualists and thought-readers. Taken that all 
are equally great, no man can select the ‘ greatest,’ 
though, perhaps, the palm ought to be awarded to the 
author of your ‘ Extra.’” One voter returns Mrs. Lang 
try as the greatest painter. His coupon was torn up. 
Another said that Mr. Gladstone was the greatest actor. 
One sends his paper leaving the space allotted to the 
“Writer” a blank. He writes: ‘‘I cannot recol- 
lect the name of the well-known writer who recently 


edited and compiled the biography of Carlyle. Please 
insert it.” 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE DEAD LETTERS. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Record” gives 
the following interesting account of the disposition made 
by the “Dead Letter Office” of part of its accumula- 
tions : 


‘* The gross receipts of undelivered mail matter last year 
were 4,751,872, or more than eight per cent. increase over 
the previous year. Of course, the office manages, by its 
improved methods, to get much of the matter either to the 
people who mailed it or to the people for whom it was in- 
tended. But there is a large amount that never gets any 
further than the City of Washington. Some of the things 
are sold at auction every winter. The sale of last year 
realized nearly $2,000. Over $7,000 in money was deposited 
in the United States Treasury as undelivered last year. 
Under an order first made by Postmaster-General Horace 
Maynard, such useful printed matter as had formerly been 
sold for waste paper is now annually distributed among the 
charitable and reformatory institutions of the District of 
Columbia. Last year 23,152 magazines, pamphlets, illus- 
trated papers, Christmas cards, valentines, etc., were dis- 
posed of in this way, so that even this ill wind blows some- 
body good. For many years the letters found in the mail 
addressed to Santa Claus or Kriss Kringle were sent to the 
dead-letter office. But seven years ago a big-hearted ger 
tleman on Capitol Hill arranged that instead they should 
all be sent to him. He has ever simce answered each letter 
whose writer he could trace, and has done what he could to 
supply the place of the dear old Christmas saint. Often he 
has found that the parents of the children addressing Santa 
Claus through the mails were perfectly able and willing to 
meet all their requests ; and then again he has found cases 
such as that of two old people in favorable circumstances, 
but who, in their sorrow over the death of their idolized son 
ani his wife, had for years neglected to make Christmas 
bright for the two little orphans left to their care. It was 
simply a case of unconscious neglect, and it did not take 
the Santa Claus of Capitol Hill long to bring joy into that 
household again.” 
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DR. WOODS'S HISTORY OF THE ANDOVER THE- 
OLOGICAL SEMINARY.’ 


The materials of this volume are distributed into 
two parts and an appendix. Part I. is divided 
into thirteen chapters, of which two are occupied with 
an account of the state of theological education and | 
opinions in New England previous to the founding of 
Andover Seminary ; six with a detailed review of events 
connected with the formation and opening of the insti- ; 
tution ; one with notices of its first five Professors, Drs, 
Woods, Pearson, Griffin, Porter, Stuart; the remainder 
with general remarks upon the privileges it has offered, | 
the duties of all concerned in its management, and the } 
happy influence of which it iscapable. This Part is 
completed on page 212. Part II. isdocumentary, and 
occupies 236 pages. The Appendix consists of letters 
more or less directly connected with the efforts to estab- 
lish the Seminary. 

The History proper thus occupies buta little more than 
one-quarter of the volume, and relates chiefly to the be- 
ginnings of the Seminary. The documentary portion 
also has the same general character, though concerned 
in part with a later issue. A more exact title, therefore, 
for the volume would have been ‘‘ The Early History of 
Andover Theological Seminary.” The title actually 
given is due to the circumstances under which the vol- 
ume is published. As early as 1830 the trustees requested 
Dr. Woods to write a history of the Seminary, then in 
its twenty-fourth year. Between the years 1835 and 
1839 the request was complied with. Before its comple 
tion difference of opinion had arisen upon a question to 
whose elucidation a large part of the documentary por- 
tion of this volume is devoted. A majority of the trus- 
tees, sustained subsequently by a unanimous decision of 
the Visitors, did not coincide with the interpretation of 
the Constitution and Statutes of the Seminary adopted 
by Dr. Woods, Dr. Dana, and others. Further embar- 
rassments arose. Dr. Woods died, leaving his history 
incomplete, and bequeathing it to his son, President 
Woods of Bowdoin College, to perfect and publish. The 
old embarrassments remained. Papers alleged to be im- 
portant, it was reported, were not accessible. The son 
also died, leaving, as we have supposed, the manuscript 
and such documents as he and his father had collected 
to a distinguished son-in-law of Dr. Woods, Sen.,for pub- 
lication under his editorial supervision. The old embar- 
rassments remained, and the son-in-law died. Meanwhile 
the manuscript and documents had passed through a 
fire, which had ‘‘ charred ” some portions of the history, 
and ‘‘ burned important papers.” The present volume 
is issued under the supervision of an accomplished cler- 
gyman of the Episcopal Church, with the assistance, ‘‘in 
arranging the materials and copying for the printer va- 
rious portions of the original papers,” of his mother, a 
well-known writer of much pleasing and useful fiction, 
and a daughter of the author of the history. Appearing 
tbus as a testimony of filial piety, and with a just regard 
on the part of the editor to the insuperable difficulties in 
the way of a completion of the plan on which the work 
was begun, the History assumes the precise form in which 
it was left by the author, and so is called a “‘ History of 
the Andover Theological Seminary,” although it really 
covers little more than the beginnings of the institution. 
Naturally, also, the documentary part is defective and 
unelucidated. We should judge that such previously 
unpublished documents as are used have not always 
been verified. We have noticed readings that must be 
mistakes ; some of these are of consequence. On page 43-4 
an omission indicates that the manuscript is charred 
so as to be illegible. The original document—a decis- 

ion of the Visitors—we should suppose, must be in ex- 
istence. A large part of this portion of the volume has 
previously been published. It is, however, convenient 
to have so much documentary matter brought together, 
and for this thanks are due, for the expense cannot have 
been slight. Doubtless the editor has done all that he 
regarded as devolving on him, and we do not intimate 
that he should have done more. He states that his edi- 
torial responsibility is limited by the terms of his grand- 
father’s will to clerical work (page 7). This, unfortu- 
nately, in the circumstances, does not guarantee com- 
pleteness. Nor are we assured as to entire trustworth- 
iness, for it is not stated to what extent the copies used 
in publishing have been verified by comparison with the 
originals. This, however,is not a matter of any material 
consequence, for the documentary part, so far as it is 
new, relates to a question long since settled, and not 
likely to be reversed. Indeed, itis difficult now to under- 
stand why it should ever have excited so much feeling. 
For even if the decision of the Visitors (pages 424-432) 
were reversed, the ‘‘ Associate Professors” would simply 
be required to subscribe to what is now required of the 
** Abbot Professor,” and we believe that itis beyond dis- 
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history is made. 


pute that his subscription is controlled by the Creed, and 
not by the Catechism, at each and every point of diver- 
gence. 

It will be inferred from what has preceded that we re- 
gard the chief value of the volume before us as residing 
in the account which it contains (with the accompanying 
letters) of the efforts to found the Andover Seminary. 
The record is a monument to the faith, tact, persever- 
ance, large-mindedness, and large-heartedness of Dr. 
Woods. We sympathize with the surviving representa- 
tives of his distinguished family in their desire that such 
a testimonial to bis worth should be made public, and 
though we regret that the work is incomplete as a his 
tory, we are grateful that such a contribution to the } 
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The religious and theological situation in New Eng- ; 
land at the beginning of this century was in many re- : 
spects a most unhappy one. A leading characteristic | 
was the suspicion which was everywhere afloat. That ! 
there were grounds for it, to some extent, may qualify ! 
our judgment of its character, but leaves the fact undi 
minished in its reality. And to a large degree it was 
unreasonable and wholly evil. It has been one benefit 
of the open separation between parties that once were in 
ecclesiastical fellowship, that each has been able to act 
more freely and to develop its own principles. The 
Andover Seminary originated before the breach between 
the leaders and churches that have been known as Uni- 
tarian and those known as Orthodox was fully effected, 
but the division was begun, and the formidable opposi- 
tion to what were regarded as evangelical principles was 
beginning to impress upon their champions the necessity 
of greater unity. There were, however, within this body 
marked differences of opinion, and no inconsiderable 
amount of mutual distrust. The two leading types were 
known as Old Calvinists and as Hopkinsians. The latter 
were the more energetic and pronounced, and, we must 
add, self-opinionated, although they were the special 
champions of disinterested benevolence, and even of a 
willingness to be lost for the divine glory. The former 
were really the more orthodox, in the traditional sense, 
and also the more tolerant and humane, although more 
in danger of lapsing into heresy, and less zealous in all 
distinctively Christian work. Such paradoxes of life 
constantly arise in the different mingling of elements of 
belief and proportionings of accepted truths. These 
minor parties had, without always fully realizing it, far 
more that was common than repellant. Dr. Woods, 
with Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, and Dr. Pearson, of An- 
dover, clearly discerned this. There were three object- 
ive points of practical union—the uniting of the -‘ Mis- 
sionary Magazine,” the organ of the Hopkinsians, with 
the ‘‘ Panoplist ;” the formation of a General Association; 
the combining in one institution of the theological 
academy designed for Newbury with the theological 
institution designed to be grafted upon Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. The extreme Hopkinsians—notably Dr. 
Emmons—fought each cne of these efforts at union. 
They all succeeded, with inestimable benefits to the 
churches and religion. Foremost in all these endeavors 
was the young pastor of Newbury, Mass., a graduate of 
Harvard, a pupil of Dr. Pearson, a theologian trained 
by Dr. Backus, of Somers, Conn., the intimate friend 
at once of Dr. Morse and of Dr. Spring. a Hopkinsian 
without ‘‘ the fag ends” of Hopkinsianism, and an ‘‘ Old 
Calvinist” without inertia and passivity, the first Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology at Andover, and a man de- 
servedly characterized by Dr. Henry B. Smith as ‘‘ em- 
phatically the ‘ judicious divine’ of later New England 
theology.” 

Besides being an honorable testimony to the efforts at 
union of Dr. Woods, this volume impresses anew the 
leading thought in Dr. Leonard Bacon’s address at the 
semi-centennial celebration of the founding of the 
Seminary. He remarked: ‘The founding of this 
seminary was an epoch in the history of New England 
theology. It was founded, not for the special interest 
of any one locality or district, nor for the special 
system of any theological discoverer, but for the com- 
mon interest of the churches, and for the common 
orthodoxy of Massachusetts and New England. It was 
pledged at the outset toa large and tolerant othodoxy, 
as distinguished from the intolerance and contentious- 
ness by which the little cliques and parties that arise in 
a particular locality, or around a particular great man, 
are too often characterized. That sort of intolerance, 
we must confess, was from the beginning as characteris- 
tic of the New Divinity leaders as it was of their Old 
Divinity adversaries.” 

Dr. Woods takes pains to relieve the Creed of the 
Seminary from the charge of being a ‘‘ compromise.” 
He says that there was a compromise in forming the 
unioa between the two proposed Seminaries, but that the 
Creed was prepared for the Newbury Academy, and 
before there was any intention to combine with thé 
Andover party. We think that those who are wont to 
speak of the Creed as a compromise might reply that all 
that they intend by the word is conceded in Dr. Woods’s 
narrative. But however this may be, the outstanding 
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fact is that the Creed, whatever its original purpose, is, 


if not acompromise, a comprehension, of a variety of 
shades of belief. Its comprehensiveness is, to our thought, 
its leading historical characteristic, as it has been its 
most useful peculiarity. Dr. Bacon, who accepts the 
phrase “a compromise,” explains what he means by 
adding: ‘‘ While it is such that probably even the 
beloved and honored Alexander, who so long adorned 
the chair of Didactic and Polemic Theology at Prince- 


; ton, could not have accepted it as the profession of his 


faith, itis nevertheless such that not only Spring and 
Dwight, but Hopkins or Smalley, Emmons or Burton ; 
nay, Stiles or Tappan, Holmes or French, could have 
adopted it without exception or explanation.” Curiously 
enough, the current description of the Creed as ‘‘a com 

promise ” seems to have originated with Dr. Woods, who 
in his ‘‘sermon on the death of Dr. Porter” says 

“The Creed appointed for the Professors is not a 
sectarian creed. It was, in fact, formed as a mat 

ter of compromise between men who agreed in the 
great doctrines of Christianity, but differed in the modes 
of thinking on minor points.” The two statements— 

the one in the sermon, the other in the History—are not 
irreconcilable. The truth is that the Creed was, in its 
first idea, an effort to meet the average opinion of the 
body of intelligent and earnest Christian men who had 
not broken in principle with New England ortho 
doxy. It was just as much a compromise in its origi 
nation as in its subsequent adoption by the “‘ two sets 
of founders”—the Newburyport men and the Andover 
men—and just as little. It was in its whole history an 
effort, and a most praiseworthy one, at comprehension 
And we propose this term as a compromise, if any one 
is moved hereafter to discuss this point. 

Dr. Woods was a firm believer in an overruling 
Providence. The success of the endeavors to bring 
about the union at Andover he attributes constantly to 
Divine help. One instance of the ‘‘ merciful ordering 
of Providence” which he records is the following. 
The scheme by which the Newburyport men were won 
to union was the visitatorial. One of the Associate 
Founders became so alarmed as to the legality of this 
system that he refused to sign. Dr. Spring also was 
much disturbed. The matter was referred to fou 
eminent lawyers for separate opinions. Two responded 
favorably to the validity of the arrangement. The 
opinions of the other two were delayed. When thei: 
answers arrived they were found to be adverse! But 
through the delay in their reception, and the impulse 
given by the favorable judgments. matters had become 
so advanced that the adverse opinions were ineffectual 
to stay the movement. Lest any one may suspect that 
there] is a flaw in the system, we hasten to add that 
an act of incorporation in 1824 removed all possibl: 
legal difficulties. 

The allusion to this matter on page 111 is much per 
plexed, and involves inconsistencies with information 
given on pages 549 and 554. The ‘‘ negotiations” re 
ferred to must be those at Charlestown, December 1 
1807 ; and the ‘‘seven months” would seem to stand 
for seven weeks between the date of Dr. Spring’s letter 
to Judge Daggett and that of his reply. We forbear, 
however, to enter into this matter of dates and minor 
accuracies, which is not a strong point of the volume, 
owing, we presume, to its peculiar history. We prefer 
to close with commending it for the information it 
gives respecting the formation of an institution whose 
usefulness has exceeded the expectation of its most 
sanguine and devoted early friends, and for its inciden 
al testimony to the wise and untiring labors in its estab 
lishment of its first Professor of Christian Theology. 


THE HARPER PERIODICALS. 


Five large and solid volumes contain in book form the 
periodical publications for the year 1884 of one of the 
oldest of American publishing houses. But though 
weighty in outward form, these volumes in contents are 
anything but heavy. Just as in typographical matters 
the Harpers have always been noted for their clear, 
bright, open type, so in literary work their periodicals 
have a predominating light, cheerful, and pleasant 
character. Inall, the talent of the best artists and en 
gravers—and American wood engravers are the best in the 
worid—has been employed ; 1m all, healthful fiction oc 
cupies a place of honor ; all are specially fitted for home 
reading ; and all bear evidence of the most careful and 
skillful editorial supervision. The two volumes of the 
‘* Magazine” sustain the reputation of their predecessors 
and the popularity so amply earned and so eagerly 
given for the past thirty years. The more important 
and interesting features we have commented on and 
quoted from month by month. Among the most richly 
illustrated papers are Mr.G. H. Boughton’s ‘‘ Artist Strolls 
in Holland,” Mr. Treadwell Walden’s ‘‘ The Great Hall 
of William Rufus,” Miss Woolson’s ‘‘ At Mentone,” 
Mrs. Ritchie’s (Miss Anne Thackeray) paper on Tenny 
son, and the articles by Mr. W. H. Rideing descriptive 
of Sheffield, the Yorkshire Coast, Queenstown, and the 
Bank of England. Mr. E. P. Roe’s ‘‘ Nature’s Serial 
Story ” keeps pace with the year, and is as noteworthy for 
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its beautiful illustrations as for the intimate knowledge of 
and love for nature displayed. The other principal serial, 
Mr. William Black’s ‘“‘ Judith Shakespeare,” if not as 
popular as many of his previous stories, is delicately 
conceived and poetically expressed. The social essays of 
the ‘‘ Easy Chair ” are as chavming as ever, and to many 
are the most delightful morsela of the Magazine. The 
number of articles dealing with English subjects is 
noticeable, and is doubtless connected with the wide 
popularity attained in the mother country of late years 
by the Magazine. 

Turning from the ‘‘ Monthly” to the ‘‘ Weekly,” we 
find the usual brilliant pictorial record of current 
events. A ‘counterfeit presentment” of the great men 
and great events of 1884 is placed before the eye like a 
panorama as one turns the pages. Naturally, the heat 
of the late political contest is here reflected strongly, 
and Mr. Nast’s pencil is used incessantly in a multitude 
of cartoons of varying merit. The serial fiction by Wil- 
kie Collins and others, the scores of short stories, 
sketches, anecdotes, and descriptive articles, the amusing 
gossip of the London letters, and, above all, the strong, 
manly, independent ring of the editorials, make up a lit- 
erary feast as enjoyable as the pictorial features. 

The “Bazar” and ‘‘ Young People,” also, each in its 
special field, maintain the high standard of excellence 
reached almost at the outset. The former is not merely 
a fashion magazine, but contains the best of writing on 
all household topics, is of high rank as an art journal, 
has along list of entertaining and instructive writers, 
and is especially rich in fiction, poetry, sketches, and 
facetiie. Particular attention has been given the last year 
to the subject of decorative household art. Mr. Gray 
Parker's spirited sketches of animals have been spe- 
cially praised. The ‘‘ Young People” closes the year 
with a greatly enlarged subscription list and the most 


hearty appreciation from all who know what a periodi- | one may have a bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the history of 


cal for young folks should be. Bright, amusing, 
abounding in the most sound and healthful of light 
reading, it always preserves its freedom from sensational- 
ism, and is the best of all antidotes for the trashy boys’ 
literature of the blood-and-thunder variety. As an illus- 
trated weekly for the young it may almost be said to be 
without a rival in the field. 

A New Catechism, or Manual of Instruction for Students and 
Other Thoughtful Inquirers. Consisting of Fifty-two Questions 
on Twelve Topics, with Full Answers and Appended Notes, 
Designed for a Whole Year’s Study. By Professor James T. 
Hyde. (Chicago: F. H. Revell.) This catechism, which is in- 
directly one of the fruits of the Congregational Creed Com- 
mission, is notable in two or three respects. Its answers 
are less definitions of words than expositions of life; they 
are vital rather than dogmatic. Contrast, for example, 
the well-known definition of sin in the Shorter Catechism, 
‘(Sin is any want. of conformity unto, or transgression of, the 
law of God,’’ with Dr. Hyde’s question and answer on the 
same subject: ‘‘ Has he sinned against God? He confesses 
secretly, if not openly, ‘I have done wrong.’ He accuses and 
condemns himself. He transgresses the laws of his own being, 
which are the laws of (iod. The more he reflects upon it 
the more he is convicted of guilt, andis troubled. His heart 
seems to be averse to God, his willat variance with God’s 
will.” In addition to the Scripture references given in sup- 
port of the answers are illustrative selections from a large 
variety of authors, embodying what we may calla kind of 
Protestant tradition. It appears to us that the book would 
be very useful to lay preachers, in pastors’ classes, and in 
adult Bible classes. In the latter it might sometimes be a 
useful substitute for the International course of lessons. 

The Unity of the New Testament : a Synopsis of the First Three 
Gospels, of the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, St. Peter, and St. 
Paul, By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. Second edition, 
in twovolumes. (New York: Macmillan &Co.) These two 
volumes constitute really a commentary of the New Testa- 
ment, but it isa commentary with a dogmatic purpose and 
for a specific end, indicated in the title and yet more clearly 
described in the introduction. Most readers, Mr. Maurice 
tells us, regard the synoptic Gospels as biographical, but the 
Fourth Gospel and the Epistles as doctrinal. He aims to 
show, on the other hand, that all the books of the New Testa- 
ment are pervaded by a common spirit and move to a com- 
mon end ; that whether Gospel or Epistle, the object is to 
show Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the King of men, 
manifested to establish a kingdom of God on the earth. 
Maurice’s interpretation of Scripture is always suggestive 
and always spiritual, never minute. He rarely if ever dis 
cusses the meaning of words or of isolated texts, and the 
Bible student will find little in these volumes to help him 
in the interpretation of specific books, verse by verse, but he 
will get from their reading a broad survey of the New Tes- 
tament in its entirety, which will indirectly aid him materially 
in the more minute study of particular passages. His move- 
ments in these volumes, however, are somewhat too rapid to 
be altogether satisfactory, and we do not think they com- 
pare for helpfulness with his ‘‘Patriarchs and Prophets of the 
Old Testament,”’ or his lectures on the Gospel of John. 

The Unspeakable Gift: a Gift of Eternal Life Through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. By James H. Pettingell, A.M. With an 
introduction by the Rev. Edward White. Second edition. 
(Yarmouth, Maine: I, C. Wellcome.) Mr. Pettingell is 
already known to theological readers as the author of four 
books, the object of each of which is to commend to the 
public the doctrine of conditional immortality. This vol- 
ume is smaller, more concise, more compact, and better for 
this purpose than either ‘‘ The Theological Tri-Lemma’”’ or 
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‘* The Life Everlasting.’’? As Mr. White shows in his intro 
duction, the doctrine of conditional immortality—the doc- 
trine that man is not by nature immortal, but receives im- 
mortality as a gift, in redemption—has already secured rec- 
ognition as a legitimate doctrine within orthodox boundaries, 
in England, France, Switzerland, and Germany. If thetime 
has not already come, it is not far distant, when the holders 
of this doctrine cannot be ostracized as heretics, and when 
the doctrine itself must receive an independent Scriptural ex- 
amination, without prejudice from the real er supposed 
testimony of tradition against it. To those students who 
desire to know what can be said in brief in favor of this 
doctrine we commend this volume. 


The old jesting reproach against thiscountry, that it has 
no ruins, is not altogether true. Any one who will visit some 
of our old Southern sea-coast towns may see ruins very an- 
cient, and having attached to them a most eventful history. 
Such, for instance, are the ruins of the old Spanish fort at 
St. Augustine, Florida, the story of which is told in a most 
interesting fashion in Mr. C. B, Reynolds’s Old St. Augus- 
tine: a Story of Three Centuries (St. Augustine: E. H. Rey- 
noids). From the time when in 1564 the little band of 
Huguenots landed at St. Augustine, the history of the quaint 
old town has been a varied and stirring one, and it loses 
none of its picturesqueness in Mr. Reynolds’s graphic nar- 
ration. A number of illustrations from photographs of all 
the points of interest add to the attractiveness of the little 
volume, which will be a welcome souvenir to all who have 
visited the oldest town on our continent north of Mexico. 

A quite original and very ingenious chronological device 
is the Rev. Dr. James M. Ludlow’s Concentric Chart of His- 
tory (New York: Funk & Wagnalls). This consists of card- 
board segments united like a fan. Each segmentis devoted 
to one country or subject (such as Church History, Ancient 
Literature, or Modern Painters), and is divided by circles 
into nineteen spaces for the centuries. In these, the chief 
historical events and dates are given in condensed and ab- 
breviated form. Thus, by taking one segment, the history 
of a particular country may be seen ata glance, or by open- 
ing the chart like a fan and following the century numbers 


the whole world at a given period. The chart is handsomely 
printed in colored inks, and makes a pleasing ornament for 
the library table, as well as a convenient and useful book of 
reference. It is announced that the first edition has been 
sold, and that such typographical errors and inaccuracies as 
have crept in will be corrected in the second. 

Footprints of the New Age. Being a Verification of Sweden- 
borg’s Disclosures Respecting the Last General Judg- 
ment. By B. ¥. Barrett. (Swedenborg Pubiishing Associa- 
tion.) Js a New Church Possible? Seven Neighborly 
Talks, with a Sequel. (£. Claxton & Co.) The reader who is 
interested to know the doctrine of the ‘‘ New Church ”’ will 
find the ‘‘ New Church Popular Series,’”’ of which these are 
the last two numbers, very useful for that purpose. They 
give the doctrines of that Church measurably free from the 
peculiar phraseology which it is not always easy for out- 
siders to understand. 

We can find little that is favorable to say of Mr. Carl 
Robert Zache’s Hero and Leander, except that the volume is 
handsomely printed, and that the lines usually scan cor- 
rectly. In his dedication the author intimates that the pub- 
lic will judge him harshly for his audacity, leaving the 
quality of the work out of the case. The audacity certainly 
leads him in paths which he had better have left untrod, but 
it is almost the only thing in the book worthy either of 
strong reprobation or honest praise. 

Mr. James Parton’s magazine essays on Smoking and 
Drinking, first published sixteen years ago, have been re- 
printed in pamphlet form by Fowler & Wells, of this city. 
It says much for Mr. Parton’s vigor of style and sensible 
method of treatment that these papers should still be among 
the best of the literature of a subject on which so much has 
been written. Whether or not one accepts the conclusions 
reached, it is at least impossible to read this pamphlet with- 
out receiving new ideas and suggestions. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—‘* The Spectator,’ the new weekly paper in Boston, is 
described as a ‘‘ National Journal of Political Science, Liter- 
ature, and Art.’’ 

—Mr. W. M. Griswold has compiled a ‘Directory of 
Writers for the Literary Press in the United States,” con- 
taining 350 names, and published by Q. P. Index, Bangor, 
Me. 

—We are not surprised to know that a second edition of 
Miss C. N. Hewins’s admirable little brochure, ‘‘ Books for 
the Young,’’ is shortly to be issued by the “ Publishers’ 
Weekly,’? New York. 

—Schouler’s ‘‘ History of the United States ”’ is a work not 
so generally known as it deserves to be. The third volume, 
soon to be published by W. H. Morrison, of Washington, 
will cover the period from 1817 to 1831. 

—The Harpers have completed the publication of Stor- 
month’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the English Language,’’ and the 
entire work can now be obtained for less than $6; a mar- 
velously small sum for a dictionary of the great excellence 
and admirable practical qualities of this work. 

—Macmillan & Co. have added to their low-priced series 
of ‘Globe Readings from Standard Authors’’ Charles 
Kingsley’s charming book of Greek fairy tales, ‘‘ The 
Heroes.’’ The book is very attractively printed, costs but 
thirty cents, and ought to be in the hands of every child 
in the country. 

—‘* Queries ”’ is the title of a new monthly review of liter- 
ature, art, science, and educational matters. Its chief feat- 
ure is a series of questions on these and cognate subjects. 
Prizes are offered for the best sets of answers. 

—The controversy on the nature and grounds of religion, 
between Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison, which ap- 





peared in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” and ‘The Popular 
Science Monthly,” is to be immediately reissued in a cheap 
form by D. Appleton & Co. 

—Mr. 0. B. Bunce, whose delightful writings under the 
pseudonym ‘ Bachelor Bluff’’ are well known, has com 
pleted a novel of New York life, which will be published by 
the Appletons during the coming spring. The story is called 
‘*The Adventures of Timias Terrystone,”’ and it is said that 
the hero is a young artist. 

—Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., is extremely fortunate in 
the matter of lectures. Two years ago it secured Seymour 
Haden, last year it induced Mr. Matthew Arnold to go out 
of his way for the sake of addressing its students, and this 


year it persuaded Mr. Gosse to deliver in one evening the 
substance of his two lectures on Waller. 
—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have in press a collection o 


short stories by French authors of our day, edited by Mr. 
B. F, O'Connor, Instructor in French at Columbia College. 
The book will be called ‘‘ Choix de Contes Contemporaines,”’ 
and will contain specimens of the best work of Alfred de 
Musset, Théophile Gautier, Edmond About, Alphonse Dau 
det, Frangoise Copp¢e, and André Theuriet. 

—The series of sketches on the tenement-house problem 
which Mr. Charles F. Wingate, the Chairman of the Tene- 
ment-House Commission, has been publishing in the Sunday 
issues of the New York ‘‘ Tribune ” will shortly be given to 
the public in book form, and will undoubtedly arouse atten 
tion to one of the greatest and most pressing problems o 
municipal life. 

—The little volume containing, under the title ‘‘ Henry 
Irving in New York,” the several criticisms on the perform- 
ances of the Irving company written by Mr. William Win 
ter for the ‘‘Tribune,’’ will doubtless be a beautiful speci 
men of book-making. It is to be published by Mr. George 
J. Coombes, and will be printed by De Vinne with the utmost 
care, ‘‘in emulation of the editions of M. Jouaust and M. 
Quantin.” 

—The latest bound volume of the ‘‘ Humboldt Library ” 
(J. Fitzgerald, 20 Lafayette Place, New York) contains 
fifteen notable contributions to scientific literature, by such 
writers as Professor Huxley, W. K. Clifford, James Sully, 
and Charles Darwin, the latter being represented by ‘‘The 
Origin of Species.’? We know of no publication which gives 
so much scientific matter, of so high a quality, for so lowa 
price as the ‘‘ Humboldt Library.”’ 

—The January number of “Science” contains the usual 
variety of technical and scientific matter, with much that 
will interest the non-technical reader. Mr. Ernest Ingersoll 
describes the Peabody Museum at New Haven, and his ar- 
ticle is fully illustrated. In the editorial, ‘‘ Comment and 
Criticism,’’ the suggestion is made that the Yellowstone 
Park be used as a preserve for the now rapidly disappearing 
American bison. Other articles of special interest are those 
on ‘Explosives and Armor-Plate,’? and on “ Electric 
Lighting in the United States.”’ 


—We have just received the bound volume of the 


‘Critic,’ containing the issues from July to December of 
last year, and are confirmed in our judgment already ex- 
pressed of its admirable literary qualities. It is always 
vivacious and interesting, qualities which are often lacking 
in periodicals devoted to literature pure and simple. Its 
literary news department is well edited, and keeps its reade 
fully abreast of the activity of the world in the field of li 
erature and art. 

—At the request of Mrs. Stowe to her publishers, Messrs 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the novel now called ** Nina Gor- 
don’’ will henceforth be issued under its original title, 
“‘Dred.’”? New illustrated editions of Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘My 
Wife and I,” ‘“‘ We and Our Neighbors,’ and “‘ Poganue 
People,” and also her juvenile books, ‘‘ A Dog’s Mission,”’ 
“Little Pussy Willow,’? and ‘‘Queer Little People,’ 
recently published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, are 
now brought out by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
attractive style. 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse left behind him, in Boston and New 
York, a host of newly made friends. His charming manners 
and delightful talents were appreciated everywhere, and 
therefore, everywhere the most agreeable social attention 
were offered. He was tendered a breakfast in this city th 
day before he sailed. The “ Critic’’ was fortunate enough 
te secure from him an interview, published in its issue of 
January 24, in which he gave his impressions at some 
length on men and things American. Although not by any 
means a great man, Mr. Gosse is a very thorough literary 
scholar, with a vein of fine poetic feeling and a charming 
style. 

—Decidedly the pleasantest reading in ‘‘ Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine’’ for February is Mr. Thomas Wharton's “ Steerage to 
Liverpool and Return,’’ in which he gives a vivacious ac- 
count of a steerage trip on the “‘ Alaska’’ and ‘‘ Oregon,”’ 
entering into the spirit of his surroundings with great ani- 
mation. Papers of more solid importance are Professor 
D. B. King’s “‘ Representation of the People in Parliament” 
and Albert C. Lee’s ‘‘Prussian Civil Service.’ There are 
also short stories, sketches, and ‘‘ Monthly Gossip” in the 
usual variety. F.C. Baylor’s serial, ‘‘On this Side,’ does 
not gain in strength as it proceeds. 

—The February number of the ‘ Illustrated Magazine”’ 
(Macmillan & Co., New York) contains nothing that may 
not be read with interest and pleasure. The illustrated arti- 
cles comprise a continuation of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Country,” 
with many good drawings by Mr. Parsons ; a description of 
Naworth Castle, the ancient home of the Dacres and the 
Howards ; and the second part of ‘‘ The Dramatic Outlook,”’ 
with illustrations of Irving, Salvini, and other great artists 
in their famous parts. The serials, by Wilkie Collins and 
Hugh Conway, continue. The ‘English Illustrated’’ has 
suceceded in making a place of its own for itself. 1t igs 
altogether different from its larger and more expensive 
American illustrated contemporaries, and yet in its way is 
not less admirable and enjoyable, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Barye, the sculptor and artist—for he was both— 
to whom the monument was erected in Baltimore de- 
scribed in last week’s issue, was born at Paris in 
1795, and died in 1875. He was brusque in his man- 
ner. He observed closely and carefully, but said little, 
and possessed an extraordinary faculiy of judging 
men at first sight. He received one day a visit from a 
wealthy snob who wished to have his bust made, and 
was particular that it should bear his signature in full. 
‘Impossible !’ said Barye; ‘I have given up making 
busts, and devote myself entirely to animals. I cannot 
accommodate you. Go to Carrier-Belleuse or Carpeaux.’ 
‘ But,’ insisted the man, ‘ you know I have plenty of 
money. My name and position are known, and I don’t 
mind paying a good price for what I want.’ ‘It is of 
no consequence to me how much money you have,’ said 
Barye ; ‘my time now is occupied with beasts, not fools.’”’ 


It should be a matter of congratulation to us, asa 
nation, that not only the largest c-llection of Barye’s 
works in any country is at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, but also that the first recognition of his 
greatness, in the way of erecting a monument to his 
memory, may also be set down tothe credit of America, 
his own country not yet having awarded him that 
honor. Im addition to the Corcoran Gallery, there is in 
Baltimore, in the collection of Mr. Walters, a number of 
drawings by Barye, which are considered as almost 
priceless relics of the great artist’s work. The Corcoran 
collection comprises about 1380 groups, which were 
brought together during the artist's lifetime, and were 
declared by Barye himself to be ‘“‘the most important 
collection in existence.” In the Walters collection is 
the first water-color by Barye, the ‘* Lion and the Ser- 
pent,” which the owner bought for a price, says Mr. 
Montague Marks in the ‘“‘Art Amateur,” which the 
artist's wife characterized as ‘‘ very, very high.” ‘‘‘If 
M. Barye could not get a very, very high price for it, 
he would not part with it,’ she said. ‘What is the 
price ?’ asked Mr. Walters. ‘M. Barye wants 1,000 
francs !' Mr. Walters paid the high price, and for his 
water-color he could now get in Paris 20,000 francs, any 
day.” After the Corcoran Gallery collection in Wash- 
ington, the best collection is that of the Museum of 
Bordeaux, while in Paris there are three or four private 
collections belonging to artists, among whom are Gé- 
réme, Lucas, and Bonnat. 


Some one has called Barye the greatest sculptor of 
animals that the world has known, and declared that 
‘‘he had no rivals in history but the sculptors of 
Nineveh, and the makers of those colossal and stately 
images of ancient Egypt, before which our modern art 
stands silent and awe-stricken.” It is possible, indeed 
almost inevitable, that such a conclusion would be 
reached by an uninformed person beholding the new 
monument which now dignifies Mount Vernon Place 
in Baltimore. It is the apotheosis of the beauty of pure 
strength and nobility in the brute creation—that is, so 
far asthe figure of the lion is concerned. For our read 
ers’ benefit we give herewith a description of the menu- 
ment taken from the New York “ Tribune” of the date 
of the unveiling : 


‘* This memoria], which bas been called the finest group 
of open-air sculpture in the United States, includes M. 
Barbedienne’s casts in Lronze from Barye’s original plaster 
models, of six representative works. Upon the oblong cen- 
tral granite pedestal is the ‘Lion in Repose,’ the duplicate 
of the lion on the left of the door of the Tuileries opening 
upon the Quay. The height of this stately beast, which is 
represented as sitting upon its haunches, with head proudly 
erect, is six feet. This is the grandeur of a monarch in re- 
pose, confident of his power, and equal majesty joined to 
action is}expressed by the alto relievo lion walking with slow, 
dignified step along the side of the pedestal. The same lion 
appears on either side, for M. Barbedienne voluntarily ex 
ecuted an extra cast from the model for the original, the 
lion which guards the pedestal of the Bastille Column. The 
only inscription is, ‘ Barye, 1796-1875.’ Opposite the cor- 
ners of the pedestal are four groups representing * War,’ 
* Peace,’ ‘ Order,’ and ‘Strength,’ each between three and 
four feet in height, cast from the models for the groups in 
the pavilions,.Denon and Richelieu in the Louvre, facing 
the garden of the Carrousel. There these groups, like the 
young men representing rivers on the Pont Royal frontal 
of the Louvre, are unhappily placed so high that they oan- 
not be properly seen. The simplicity and dignity of the 
artist’s conceptions, together with the truth and vigor of 
his work, are sufficient refutation of the claim advanced by 
the classicists of his earlier days that Barye was only a 
sculptorofanimals. ‘ War’ is represented by a nude, mus- 
cular man crowned with laurel, seated, his calm face turned 
forward, his right hand seeking the hilt of his sword, while 
a boy, standing at his knee, sounds a bugle call, and the 
recumbent war-horse in the background raises his head at 
the sound. ‘Peace’ is depicted by a peasant sitting, hold- 
ing a staff, his head resting upon his hands and inclined 
toward a child who plays upon a fiute. Behind these figures 
isan ox lying at rest. The group of ‘ Order’ consists of a 
young man, his left hand resting upon a sword of justice, 
seated upon a tiger whose neck is prone beneath his left 
foot. The man’s right arm protects a boy who leans againat 


hand, and his left upon the shoulder of achild. With the 
‘Theseus and the Minotaur’ and the combat of the ‘ Cen- 
taur and Lapithe,’ both in Mr. Walters’s private collection, 
the groups of ‘War’ and ‘Peace’ are counted among 
Barye’s greatest works. As worthy examples of a true 
| artist, throughout his life a laborious and exact student, 
| this noble group of sculptures cannot fail to exercise an 
| educational influence.’’ 





Of the educational influences to be exerted by so emi- 
nent a work as this, and which are referred to at the 
close of the quotation, we have said little, nor, indeed, 
would there be space in this column for any great de- 
velopment of the subject. In a negative way, however 
—that is, in not pointing out such advantages ourselves, 
but indicating where they may elsewhere be found al- 
ready pointed out more emphatically than we might ever 
hope to do—we may assist our readersto a proper idea 
of the benefit, to the public at large, to be gained by so 
fine a work, by calling their attention to an article in 
the “ Studio” of January 31, 1884, entitled ‘‘ Phidias 
and Lager-beer.” The title is at first sight not even sug- 
gestive, except ludicrously, but aftera careful reading 
of the communication, which relates to the educational 
influences of the familiar ‘‘statues” at tobacconists’ 
doors, in beer-saloon windows, and in our city streets 
generally, its aptness will appear, and the good to be 
gained from so generous an appreciation of the needs of 
the people as is this of Mr. Walters will need no care- 
ful exposition. 


Apropos of the fact that America has the largest 
collection of Barye'’s works, and that she also, through 
the medium of a priva'e individual, possesses the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc” of Bastien-Lepage, concerning 
whom a few notes recently appeared in these columns, 
the story of the purchase of this celebrated picture is of 
considerable interest. It is narrated in the same number 
of ‘‘ The Studio” referred to above, and is in an article, 
or report rather, of a familiar account by Mr. J. Alden 
Weir of his acquaintance with the late Jules Bastien- 
Lepage, which was given on the evening of January 17, 
before the members of the Art Students’ League. The 
story of the purchase of the ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc” is thus 
told : 


‘“*Mr. Weir describes Bastien as not so much what we 
should call an industrious artist as a devoted one. He 
thought of little else beside his art, but he thought of it as 
art, not as work, and could with difficulty be persuaded to 
leave it, so long as the weather was favorable for painting. 
On the occasion of the triennial exhibition of pictures at 
Ghent, Bastien sent his Joan of Arc, which had not been sold 
atthe Salon. Mr. Weir, who had gone overto Europe with 
commissions to buy pictures for Americans, and who was 
very anxious to see the much-talked-of picture, invited Bas- 
tien to go with him to Ghent and see the exhibition and the 
picture, but herefused. ‘What! leave my work in this fine 
weather! Impossible!’ Fortunately for Mr. Weir, the 
weather took a turn; there was no more painting out-of- 
doors, and as the trip was a short one, he consented to go. 
Arrived at Ghent, they found the Joan not yet unpacked. 
Boxes containing other pictures were opened, one after an- 
other, Cabanels, Bouguereaus, and the rest ; at last the Joan 
appeared. Weir had not yet seen it, and he described the 
effect of it upon him: ‘Cold shivers ran down my back!’ 
As soon as his first artist’s curiosity and enjoyment were 
satisfied, he turned to Bastien and asked him the price of 
the picture. It was named, and Weir said, ‘I will take it.’ 
‘Do you mean it ?’ said Bastien, taken by surprise. ‘Cer- 
tainly, Ido.’ ‘Well, then, it is done!’ and the two friends 
struck hands on the bargain, and presently went in with the 
jury toluncheon. Mr. Weir was not the only one on whoin 
the picture had made an impression. The jury of admission 
were so much taken with it that, after a short consultation, 
the artist who was at the head turned to Bastien, and, thank- 
ing him warmly for the picture, said that he should use all 
his influence to have the picture bought for the city, upon 
which Bastien was obliged to ttl] him that the gentleman at 
his side had already bought the picture. *But, I thought 
you said your friend was an American?’ ‘He is, certainly, 
and the picture is to go to New York.’ Great was the dis- 
appointment and great the surprise ; nothing else was talked 
about but the picture and its unlooked-for and unwelcome 
whisking away to the New World. At last the President, 
remembering that this was only luncheon, and that much 
work remained to do, broke up the sitting with the remark, 
‘Gentlemen, back to work! We only allow ourselves a 
quarter of an hour for luncheon, and we haye now been at 
table for two hours.’ ”’ 


We cannot close our budget of notes this week with- 
out some reference to the extraordinarily successful per- 
formances of Wagner's ‘“‘ Die Walktire,” which are now 
being given at the New Metropolitan Opcra-House, 
under Dr. Damrosch’s direction. The first night, Fri- 
day, January 30, may fairly be said to have witnessed 
the first real performance of this magnificent work in 
this country, although it was attempted some years since 
by one of the phenomenal troupes of Italian warblers at 
the Academy of Music. The present performances have 
proved the crowning success of this season, and nothing 
was spared in the way of expense, trouble, time, or 
work to give truly adequate representations of the great 
composer's conceptions, 





him, book in hand. A similar design represents ‘ Strengtt,’ | 
a man sitting upona docile lion with a staff in his right | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LIBERTY BELL, 


Those who look with eagerness to the day when a re. 
invigorated national sentiment will so bind all parts of 
our country together that every sectional difference will 
be wiped out must view with satisfaction the effects of 
the recent journey of the Liberty Bell from Philadelphia 
to New Orleans. At every stopping-place in the South 
the people have poured forth to do homage to the 
precious relic, and have renewed at this fount the mem- 
ory of the birth of our free institutions,and of the struggle 
by which they were maintained, and it has called up in 
the breasts of all thankfulness that the glorious record 
is still the common property of a common country. 

For the healthful state of the mind and heart of a 
nation there should be something around which the 
national pride and love of its people can cluster, and the 
South, in her reception of the Liberty Bell, has seized 
the opportunity to give word to her love of country, and 
to her appreciation of the sentiment with which this dear 
relic is sent to us. 

We feel that when we return it, it will be haunted, 
not only by the spirit of liberty, but by the spirit of 
brotherly love. m. 2.2. 

MoBILF, Ala., January 26, 1885. 








PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 


HE discussion attending the recent assumption of 

the vows of the Order of the Holy Cross by Mr. 
Huntington has called out a request from a correspond 
ent for information regarding Protestant Sisterhoods. 
Ecclesiastically, these institutions find their prototype iu 
the female diaconate of the primitive church. The first 
Protestant Sisterhood was established in 1835, by Pastor 
Fiiedner, at Kaiserwerth-on-the-Rhine. It was the out- 
come of a time of special distress, not at all a growth of 
anything like monastic tendencies, but a result of press- 
ing need of just that kind of succor. There was a pro- 
bationary time of from six months to two years; the 
vows were then taken for five years, ‘to be the serv- 
ants of Christ alone, to devote their time and faculties 
entirely and exclusively to him, not to look forward for 
pecuniary emoluments or honors of the world, nor yet 
to merit salvation by their works, but to do the work of 
charity and self-denial out of gratitude to him who hath 
redeemed their souls.” Their house-rule bound them 
to discontinue all intimacy with men and other earthly 
ties. Release might be had before the end of the five 
years, under exceptional circumstances, They had 
charge of an orphan asylum, insane asylum, hospital, 
ar.d other charitable work, Branches were soon estab- 
lished in Paris, London, Berlin, and many other cities, 
and in 1849 Pastor Fliedner himself established a branch 
in Pittsburg, Pa. Miss Stevens, at her visit to Kaiser- 
werth, found no signs of monasticism, but the purest 
evangelicism. 

In England, the founding of Sisterhoods followed 
closely on the Pusey movement. There are now many 
orders, and scores of branch houses. The “Sisters of 
Mercy,” founded by Miss Sellon at Devenport in 1845, 
had three orders, bound only by a promise of obedience 
to the Superior. One class lived in community, and did 
outside charitable work ; the second was composed of 
those who wished to lead a meditative life of prayer, 
reading, and indoor occupations ; the third included 
those still living ‘‘in the world,” but aiding the work in 
various ways. A typeof a much more rigid order is 
the ‘‘ Sisterhood of St. John the Baptist.” Here vows 
are taken for life of obedience, chastity, and poverty. 
In the manuals, vows, and prayers of some of these or- 
ders there is much that is very ‘‘ High Church” indeed. 
Such, for instance, are the prayers ‘‘ pleading the Seven 
Effusions of the Precious Blood of Jesus against the 
Seven Deadly Sins.” One small order is devoted to “ ec- 
clesiastical needlework ;” another is self-described a 
“composed exclusively of gentlewomen,” But, apart 
from occasional eccentricities, and in some cases the car- 
rying of ritualism to excess, these orders cf devoted 
women have done noble work in wide and varied fields 


of charity. In hospitals, in asylums, in visiting the poor, 
the sick, and the sinful, and in every branch of Chris- 
tian charlty,they have been never tiring, and have gained 
the esteem and respect of the whole Christian world. By 
the Church, says Bishop Potter in his letter reprinted 
lately in our columns, they have been given explicit, if 
not implicit, recognition and sanction, and are to-day an 
established part of its machinery of service. 

In the United States the work of the Rev. W. A- 
Muhlenberg in this direction is well known. The “Sis 
ters of the Holy Communion” have specially devoted 
themselves to nursing in hospitals and asylums. They 
are not bound by rigid vows, spend a year’s probation 
before entering upon their vocation, and have no pre- 
scribed dress, though usually uniformity is preserved’ 
St. Luke’s Hospital of New York has been specially 
under their care. The Protestant Episcopal Almanac 
mentions three associations in New York City called 
**Sisterhoods.” These are connected with the parishes 
of Dr. G. H. Houghton, Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, and the 
Rev. Henry Mottet. All have charge of several branches 
of charitable work, and exert one of the strongest in- 

metropolis. 


fluences for good to be found in the 
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vival from that early day when Letters | 
were locked in a hole in a wooden post by | 





In a late number of the Chicago “ Cur- ime messenger, and taken out and borne | BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


rent” Mr. W. A. Croffut points out many 
of the differences in the use of words be- 
tween ourselves and our Moglish cousins : 


onward by another. Both words are cor- 
| rect ; the choice, a matter of taste. 





AUTHOR’S LAST REVISION. 


SIXTH 


AND CONCLUDING VOLUME, 















































yf ‘The word ‘guess’ is used ten times as | The six volumes of this new and full 
Eo ; : y revised edition of BaNcrort’s History or THE UNITED 
1} ge — _ BO gy eon ee |much here asin England. It is a good, | Srares, now complete, comprise the twelve volumes of the eriginal octavo edition, including the 
if wor meaning what our ‘dry goods square, honest word, and should not be | Urstory oF THe ForMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION last published, and are issued at just half the 
a means, and they need one. shunned. English peoplesubstitute for it price. Volume VI. contains a new portrait of Bancroft engraved on steel. Complete in six 
h ‘« For ‘ calico’ they use the vague and the long word ‘ conjecture,’ or the flippant volumes, 8yo, cloth, uncut. Price, $2.50 per volume ; or the set, put up in a box, $15.00 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Here is a pretty story about William Grimm, one of 
the two famous German story-tellers whose fairy tales 
have delighted so many children of all nations: ‘‘One 
day a little girl rang their bell and met him in the hall 
with the words, ‘ Are you the Mr. Grimm who writes the 
pretty tales?’ ‘Yes; I and my brother.’ ‘ And that 
of the clever little tailor who married the princess ? 
‘Yes, certainly.’ ‘ Well,’ said the child, producing 
the book, ‘it is said here that every one who doesn’t 
believe it must pay, him athaler. Now, I don’t believe 
that a princess ever married a tailor. I haven't so much 
as a thaler, but here is a groschen, and please say I hope 
to pay the rest by degrees.’ Just then Jacob came up, 
and the brothers had an interesting interview with the 
little dame; but they could not persuade her to take 
away the groschen which she had laid on the table.” 


The odd characters and half-told life tragedies that 
may be found in the London Inns of Court and Chan- 
cery more than once furnished a subject for the pen of 
Charles Dickens. Lately a genuine hermit was found 
dead on his heartbrug in the Temple. He was an old 
barrister, who had long ceased to make a pretense of 
practicing, bad forgotten men and had been forgotten by 
them, and had literally starved to death. There are, says 
the ‘‘St. James Gazette,” many of these ‘‘ hermits.” 
They are usually barristers who have failed, but who 
haunt the place like living ghosts, and exist in the most 
extreme squalor. Not a tew of them are men of ability, 
who, with more help in early life, might have done great 
things. 


It is always the greatest minds that have the broadest 
and warmest sympathies. The last time Mr Gladstone 
went to Nice, it is said, a friend found him in the 
garden one day writing page after page of what seemed 
to be an important public dispatch. He apologized for 
the interruption. ‘* Not at all,” said the prime minis- 
ter; ‘‘I am only writing in reply to an Eton boy who 
wrote to me on a point in Homer.” He confessed he 
did not know his questioner; but it was a pleasure for 
an old Etonian to spend his holiday in satisfying the 
desire for knowledge of one who was at the old school. 


The late Bishop Wilberforce was thus described in the 
excellent biographical work, ‘‘ Men of the Time,” some 
years ago: ‘‘Oxford, Bishop of (the Rt. Rev. Samuel). 
A more kind-hearted and truly benevolent man does not 
exist. A skeptic as regards religious revelations (sic), he 
is yet an out-and-out believer in spirit manifestations.” 
The printers had mixed the copy with that of a notice of 
Robert Owen. Bishop Wilberforce enjoyed the joke, 
and bought several copies of tlie work for his own ]i- 
brary. 

“ T should hate to bea lawyer,” remarked the grocer, 
“and be obliged to argue contrary to my belief.” Then 
he proceeded to inform a customer tbat the bottle of 
cotton-seed oi] he held in his hand was the pure un- 
adulterated juice of the olive. ‘I should hate to bea 
grocer,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ and have to soil my hands 
with molasses, kerosene, and all sorts of vile stuff.” 
He was seen a few moments later shaking hands with a 
murderer, a burglar, and a drunkard.—[Exchange, 





Montreal Catholics have been surprised to learn that 
many ‘‘relics” brought to Montreal by Monseigneur 
Fabre, the Bistop of Montreal, from Rome are frauda- 
lent. The certificatesof genuineness supposed to have 
been signed by the Pope are forgeries Some wily 
Italian scoundrel had imposed on the good Bishop. The 
relics included ‘ the bones of St. Claudius and St. Juli- 
ana.” Parts of these had been cremated and the dust 
sold at high prices to the faithful. 


Laymen who think clergymen have “nothing to do 
but to read a fifty minutes’ speech,” will do well to read 
the record of one year’s work of an English bishop. In 
1884 the Bishop of Rochester received 9,074 letters, 
preached 107 sermons, delivered 199 addresses, confirmed 
11,087 catechumens, attended 79 committee meetings and 
37 public meetings, consecrated 8 churches, opened 9 
mission buildings, ordained 44 deacons and 44 priests, 
and presided at 6 conferences. 


The smallest colony of Great Britain, Pitcairn Island, 
inhabited by the descendents of the ‘‘ Bounty” mutineers, 
has a special law protecting cats. It provides that ifa 
cat is killed without being positively detected in killing 
fowls, however strong the suspicion may be, the person 
killing such acat is obliged, as a penalty, to destroy 
300 rats, whose tails must be submitted for the inspec- 
tion of the magistrate by way of proof that the penalty 
has been paid. 


A willis on record at the Newark (N. J.) Court- 
House, containing this remarkable provision : ‘‘If at the 
second coming of Christ the dead shall inherit the earth, 
said property shall revert to the grantor.” An attempt 
was made to prove insanity, and the counsel for the 
devisees declared that the testator had understood 
literally the last verse of the book of Daniel, ‘‘ And thou 





The British royal family costs the tax-payers about 
$4,500,000 yearly, of which $550,000 comes from the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. The incomes of 
the reigning families of several countries are larger, 
however. Switzerland is the most economically gov- 
erned country in Europe. It pays its President $3,000 
per year, and, with a population of 3,000,000, its ex- 
penditure is only $10,000,000 yearly. 


Of all clubs, and there have been a great many queer 
ones, the most remarkable is at Bolton, England. It is 
known as tke ‘‘ Wife-Beaters’ Club,” and applies its 
revenues to paying the costs and fines of members tried 
for thrashing their wives. In a recent case it furnished 
£2 to defray the expenses of a gentleman who had been 
amusing himself by ‘‘ jumping on” his help-meet. 


The best imitation of Bank of England bank-notes 
ever made has lately been discovered. A £500 note 
presented appeared to be genuine, but its number 
showed that it was a duplicate of one already in exist- 
ence. With others it was traced to a workman, who 
found them to the amount of £7,000 among some 
bushes. His story is believed. 


An English physician has been trying to number the 
hairs on the human head. He finds that in a square 
inch there is an average of 1,066 hairs, and believes that 
a person endowed with the average quantity of capillary 
adornment has 128,000 hairs on his head. 





Some teachers of penmanship now teach their pupils 
to write with both hands. The method of instruction is 
to make the pupil write his name in pencil, and then go 
over it with a pen beld in his left hand. Constant prac- 
tice gives proficiency. 


Rather unfortunately expressed was the well meant 
sentiment of an intending parson: ‘“‘My thoughts and 
interests and desires are continually centering at ——, in 
the church of which I am soon, if it pleases God, to be 
the unworthy pastor.” 


Holland has recently passed a Jaw closing about 12,000 
saloons. Statistics show that in one year two and 
one-half per cent. ef her population have been con- 
victed of drunkenness, and $18,000,000 a year spent for 
liquer. 

Balloon races will take place in Paris before long 
Several new air navigators have been entered for exhi- 
bition and experiment, including an ‘‘air velocipede” 
whose motive power is supplied by wheels and pedals. 


The record of the famous lawsuit of the late Myra 
Clark Gaines against the city of New Orleans contains 
10,000 pages of manuscript, and weighs 200 pounds. 
Her heirs will continue the litigation. 


An authority on Chinese affairs says that there are, in 
round numbers, 300,000 idol temples in China, contain- 
ing probably 3,000,000 idols, and erected ata cost of not 
far from $1,000,000,000. 


The catalogue of Oberlin College has names of stu- 
dents from forty-eight States, Territories, and foreign 
countries, including Hawaiians, Japanese, Zulus, and 
American Indians. 


Says Dr. Talmage: ‘‘No man ever committed a 
forgery, no man ever abseconded, no man ever did a 
wrong in business, if he first consulted his wife.” 


A new Japanese dictionary has been published, in forty 
volumes. One of its peculiarities is that it contains no 
slang words. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


In “ Inquiring Friends” of January 1, in replyto “* Carpenter” 
and“ S.,’’ you say, in regard to the divinity of Christ, ‘‘ The Bible 
nowhere tells us that Jesus of Nazareth was God.” Will you 
please explain to us how you reconcile this statement with John 
x., 30, ‘‘ I and my Father are one ;”’ also the last clause of the first 
verse of the first chapter of John, “ And the word wae God’? If 
he was, as you say, “‘ God manifest in the flesh,’ what was man- 
ifest in the flesh unless “ God,” though not possessing the fullness 
of the Father’s glory ? Is not yours the Unitarian theory? B. 

Youreply to “S.” that ‘‘ the Bible nowhere tells us that Jesus 
of Nazareth was God.”’ In view of that declaration, will you 
please state who is meant by “the Word,” “ the same,” and 
“him,” in Johni.,14? Also, what is meant in Phil. ii, 6, by 
“ being in the form of God,” and ‘‘ thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God"? and are not these last two phrases uttered 
concerning Jesus of Nazareth? And in Phil. ii., 11, how is 
“Lord” to be understood in the expression ‘Jesus Christ is 
Lord”? Also, what part in the scheme or plan of man’s redemp- 
tion did Jesus Christ perform before his ascension, aud what part 
does he now perform ? N. Hi. 

You say that ‘the Bible nowhere tells us that Jesus was God.” 
You would not claim for him ‘‘all knowledge or power,” but 
merely “a complete representation of the character of God.” 
Thus you would seem to make him differ only in the degree of 
his divinity from “all hearts which are willing to receive God's 
influence.” John says: ‘The Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” Jesus said: ‘‘ I and the Father are one.” You 
say that “he laid aside his glory when he took it upon himself to 
become man.’ What was he before he became man, if not 
God? 











shalt stand in thy /ot at the end of the days.” 


I can look upon him only asa mere man, or else as God him- 





self veiled in human flesh. As God, even while thus appearing 
to the world in human form, he must have had all power and 
knowledge, still holding the planets in their places and caring 
for all mankind. But he was weary, and slept. How could God 
sleep, and the work of the universe still goon? It was not the 
eternal mind +f Christ that slept, but merely the weary brain. 
He knew the peril of his followers in the storm, although the 
weary nerves that controlled his human body were motionless 
{n sleep. Our minds are dependent on the brain. Our conscious- 
ness began with birth, and ceases for the time with sleep. But 
not so with Christ. The mind of God might dwell in and ani- 
mate a human brain, but it could not be confined toit. The 
divine and the human were united in Christ, but the divine was 
not limited by the human. Asa carpenter, he learned the rules 
of his craft, and only worked in accordance with what he had 
thus learned through impressions made on the human brain. 
He did this because it was best, not because he could not do 
otherwise. He could have builded temples without hands, if he 
had willed. And thus did he pray—as an example to his disci- 
ples, not because he needed to pray, for he himself was the God 
who alone could answer prayer. 

Your views seemed to me a aear extreme to Unitarianism. 


Perhaps mine are as extreme in another direction. But in this I 
am unable to finda golden mean. I must believe either that 
Jesus was God, or else he was not. Q. U. 


I have somewhere, long ago, met the expression : “ Incarnation 
is the extreme phase of Inspiration.” 

It seems almost wicked, and yet, again, it appears to be a com 
pact presentation of the ** Alike in kind, but different in degree” 
principle of the divine element in man—I was tempted to say, of 
God manifest in the flesh. In other words, the difference be- 
tween atransient and a permanent inspirational power. There 
seems to be a strong line of grand thought somewhere in this 
sentence, but I cannot follow it, nor can J dismiss it. Please aid 
me to the one or the other. Cordially yours, Cc. 8. W. 

DavENPORT, Iowa. 

In answering these questions we must begin by stating that 
they are unanswerable. ‘‘No man knoweth the Son,” says 
Christ, ‘but the Father.” ‘‘ Without controversy,” says 
Paul, ‘‘ great is the mystery of Godliness. God was mani- 
fest in the flesh,’? etc. The character of Christ transcends 
our definition, and all we can hope to do is toframe our 
conception of him in a thinkable form. The New Tes- 
tament clearly discriminates between Jesus of Nazareth, 
the man Christ Jesus, as Paul calls him, and the Divine 
Spirit which dwelt within him and manifested itself 
through him. Thus,in one of the very passages which 
our Inquiring Friends quote, “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God,” John distinguishes between the Word and the man: 
the Word eternally divine was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us ; that is, entered into earthly, physical, and temporary 
relations. This was that voluntary emptying of himself 
of which Paul speaks, and which constituted his humilia- 
tion and his incarnation. Thus the man Christ Jesus was 
not God, but one in whom and through whom God was 
manifested to the sous of men. Philosophy hasin vain at- 
tempted to form a psychology of this mystery of the Incar- 
nation. It has supposed a mystic union of the human and 
divine in the God-man; it has supposed a Divine Spirit 
dwelling in and animating a human body, and therefore 
subject to the limitations which a human body put upon it ; 
it has supposed in man a tripartite nature—body, soul, and 
spirit—and in Christ Jesus a Divine Spirit animating and 
actuating a human soul and body. These are the three 
great forms which faith has taken on in holding fast to the 
Scriptural declaration that Jesus Christ is ‘‘God manifest 
in the flesh.” Neither of these approximates to Arianism, 
or the doctrine that Jesus Christ is a supreme archangel, 
bringing divine messages from God to man ; nor to Socinian- 
ism, which holds that Jesus Christ was a prophet inspired 
by God. The essential difference between evangelical faith 
on the one hand, and Socinian and Arian faith on the other, 
lies in this fact: the latter represents Jesus Christ as a 
messenger bringing revelation from God to man, while 
evangelical faith looks upon him as in his own proper per- 
son a manifestation and disclosure of the very personality 
of God himself. Any philosophy which holds fast to this 
ultimate fact is evangelical in its essence, but no philosophy 
is Scriptural which ignores the human character and 
life of the man Christ Jesus. We think in answering the 
questions of our correspondents respecting the divinity 
of Christ we have answered the other question respect- 
ing the phrase ‘‘Incarnation is the extreme phase of In- 
spiration.”’ 

As an old subscriber to The Christian Union, I take the liberty 
of asking your opinion as to the mora influence of the writings 
of George Eliot. 

Nortu Sypney, N. B., January 14, 1885. 

There are two distinct epochs in George Eliot’s career as 
a writer. In the first she recognizes the value and force of 
a genuine Christian faith, and this is admirably portrayed 
in Adam Bede himself, in the story of ‘‘Adam Bede,”’ and in 
Savonarola and Romola in the story of ‘‘Romola.”’ In her 
later novels this spiritual element is almost, if not utterly, 
lacking. ‘‘ Middlemarch” and ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” are both 
melancholy books ; they recognize the ethical laws of life, 
but do not portray the higher motives which are the most 
potent in shaping character and conduct, and leave utterly 
out of view the spiritual forces which give to life its true sig- 
nificance and its only real and abiding hopefulness. The 
reason why different persons take different views of the 
moral influence of George Eliot’s writings is partly, at least, 
because they read them in a different spirit. To one who 
recognizes the reality of spiritual life and the motives which 
control in it, “‘ Middlemarch” and “ Daniel Deronda”’ will 
be sad and yet helpful books, because they will emphasize 
to him the true inanity and the hopeless melancholy of life 
which is devoid of spirituality ; but he who does not in some 
sense appreciate the lack will get from these books false and 
low views of human experience, and will, in so far, be 
dragged down instead of lifted up by them. We hardly 
think any one can read George Eliot’s earlier writings with- 





out receiving some real moral impulse from them. 
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CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


™N November, 1884, there was organized and incor 

f porated in New York a Chinese Sunday School 
Union. Mr. John H. Cheever was elected President. The 
corporate members of the Union embraced such well- 
known names as those of the Rev. Drs. Tyler, Deems, 
Ellinwood, Halliday, Taylor, and others. The origin of 
the Chinese Sunday School Union was the earnest de 
sire on the part of Christian men and women of New 
York and Brooklyn to furnish instruction, both religious 
and secular, to the number of Chinese young men, said 
to be about 4,000, who had becoine inhabitants of 
the two cities Of this number it is said that only about 
700 are receiving religious instruction. It is believed, if 
these young men are educated, that when they return to 
their own country they will be mission ries. It will cost 
less to educate them for missionaries here than it will in 
China, and they will be abie to do effective work immedi 
ately on their return. It is said that the cost of transport 

ing a missionary and his wife to China, and their support 
for ten years, will amount to $16,000. It will be easily 
seen that on the mere ground of economy it will be well 
to educate and Christianize the Chinese now in this 
country. The Union desires, among other things, 
to provide a reading-room, well furnished with news- 
papers, books, and periodicals; to form a class in 
composition, music, and penmanship ; to secure employ- 
ment for the needy, and to give information and advice 
regarding the rights of the Chinese, both legal and other 
wise ; to employ an American who understands their 
language as a missionary vo visit them and bring them 
under Christian influences ; and, finally, to provide 
preaching services in Chinese and in English, The 
ro msof the Chinese Sunday-School Union are located 
at 114 Second Avenue, New York, and the public are in 

vited to visit these rooms at all times. The Union for 
Chinese work in Brooklyn is located at 991 Fulton 
Avenue. Menand money are both needed to carry on 
this work, 


A SUGGESTION. 


T the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 

Massachusetts Congregational Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, held in the Park Street Church, Boston, Novem- 
ber 10 and 12 of 1884, one of the principal subjects dis 
cussed was the relative values of the Old and New Tes- 
taments as studies for very young children. As one 
result of this discussion, a committee was appointed, 
with the Rev. S Le Roy Blake, D. D., as Chairman, to 
prepare a statement as to the best selection, in the judg 
ment of the Committee, of the next series of lessons by 
the International Lesson Committee. The Appointment 
Committee met at the Congregational House, January 
19, and unanimously adopted the following  1¢80- 
jutions : 


‘The undersigned, in behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Congregational Sunday-School Associa 
tion, beg leave respectfully to offer the following suggestions 
to the International Lesson Committee : 

‘‘1. It has sometimes happened that the lessons selected 
have been exceedingly difficult to teach to primary and even 
to intermediate classes. Since they represent so large an: 
important a part of our Sunday-schools, and since the 
work to be done among them is so large and important a 
factor in Sunday-schoul instruction, we would suggest that 
one or more primary Sunday-school teachers of large expe- 
rience be invited to sit and consult with the Committee. 

“2 Tt does not seem to us that the question of getting 
through the Bible within a specified time is so essential as 
it is to gain a thorough knowledge of its contents. It there- 
fore occurs to us that lessons might, with advantage, be so 
selected as to give a more connected study of the books 
from which they are selected. We especially feel this with 
regard to the Old Testament, for which there seems to be a 
growing ignorance an4 disregard. We believe this to be 
due largely to a want of knowledge of those Scriptures of 
which Cl rist said that they testified of Him. The Old Testa- 
nent reveals the processes of God’s providence by which men 

‘ere prepared to receive the Messiah. But it does not ap- 
ear to us that these important facts have been made so 
ear as they should, by the fragmentary method made nec- 
sary by the seven years’ limit. 

‘3. We further suggest that the ‘#o Testaments could 

bfitably be studied in a parallel method, with special refer- 

€e to showing their mutual relation to God’s redemptive 

Seme. We believe that in this way the Bible, in its en- 

tity, would be brought before the mind of the scholaras a 

bo aiming to reveal to men God’s love in Christ, in three 

pai: God’s love in preparing the world to receive Christ ; 

Go love in sending Christ ; God’s love in giving men the 

HolGhost and the doctrines of the Gospel, as unfolded 

in t Acts and the Epistles. The second Testament is a 

fulfilent of the first, and therefore we think they could 

profisly be studied together. 

“4¥e still further suggest that parallel lessons could be 
arraD] with profit, with special reference to the life and 
minist of Christ as predicted in the Prophets and Psalms, 
and aflfilled in the Gospels. For example, the incidents 
of his th as related by Matthew were foretold by the 
prophe: The life and teachings of Christ would thus be 
broughtefore the mind of the scholar as something more 


predicted long in advance; as eventsformiagthe central 
thought of all pre-Christian, as well as of all Christian, his- 
tory. 

‘* We believe that such a parallel study of the Bible wouid 
show it to be one book, with one great aim, as no other 
method could. Would not such a result tend to dispel the 
notion, which has gaived too great prevalence already, that 
the Old Testament bas no binding significance or authority, 
ani inspire respect for itas a part of God’s revelation to 
men equally with the New Testament ?”’ 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 

YELIGIOUS activity in Minnesota is in striking contrast 

\ to financial depression. This is true of the whole 
State, but peculiarly so of Minneapolis. January 4, the 
Second Congregational Church dedicated its new chapel, 
the Rev. Dr. Hutchins delivering the principal address. 
The cost was in the neighborhood of $5,000, and it has a 
seating capacity of about 600. The chapel, which for the 
present will serve as church, is located in one of the best 
residence portions of the city. The Sunday morning after 
dedication all but twenty sittings were occupied. There is 
a deep religious interestin thechurch. The Pilgrim Church 
dedicated tbeir new and handsome edifice the llth. The 
tev. Dr. Dana delivered an address to the church, and the 
Rey. R. A. Torrey to the Sabbath-school. Remarks were 
made by other city pasters. The church cost, in its present 
condition, $14,300—all provided for. When the plans are 
completed the cost will rise to $20,000. Eleven thousand 
dollars were realized from lots given to the church when lots 
were cheap. Seven hundred found accommodations in the 
church at the dedicatory services. This church has a new 
and energetic pastor, the Rev. C. W. Merril. There is 
widespread religious interest among the congregation, and 
many conversions are reported. The membership is com- 
posed largely of laboring men, but noted for liberality and 
good works. The Lyndale Avenue Church dedicates a 
$1,500 edifice, with a seating capacity of 250, February 1. 
This church, though only half a year old, intends to assume 
self-support. From all parts of the city come cheering re- 
ports of revival interest. The work has been quietly going 
on since autumn, and Mr. Moody’s visit, which was a grand 
success, gave it a new impulse. Park Church, St. Paul, bas 
lost its pastor, the Rev. J. L. Morley, who is acting as State 
Superintendent of Home Missions. The church at Still- 
water dedicates its new building in a novel way. It has 
invited the Congregationai Club of Minneapolis to hold its 
January meeting (26th) there. The Club consents. The 
programme will be of an evangelistic character, and so the 
church will be dedicated to the service of God. The dedica- 
tion will be followed by revival meetings. The Congrega- 
tional churches are reaping rich blessings from the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. E. E. Rogers as State Evangelist. There 
was no notice in The Christian Union of the December 
meeting of the Congregational Club in Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, on Forefathers’ Day. The exercises were of 
an unusually interesting character; the general subject, 
** Modern Departure from Puritanism,”’ with five divisions— 
Favorable Departures from the Puritan Sabbath, Unfavor- 
able Departures from the Puritan Sabbath, Departures in 
Relation to Religious Toleration, in Relation to Amusements, 
in Relation to Temperance. 

MINNEAPOLIS, January 12. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

The Young Men’s Christian Unionof Boston will give the 
following course of lectures on literary subjects : Tuesday 
evening, February 10, the Rev. Reuen Thomas, subject, 
** Oliver Cromwell ;*’ February 17, the Rev. Reuen Thomas, 
‘‘ Robert Burns ;’’ February 24, the Rev. William R. Alger, 
‘* The Uses of Poetry ;’’ March 3, Colonel Homer B. Sprague, 
“John Milton;’’ March 10, the Rev. William R. Alger, 
‘Tests of the Healtby and the Morbid in Poetry ;’’ March 
17, Colonel Homer B. Sprayue, ‘‘Shakespeare as an Au 
thor;’’ March 24, the Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter, ‘“‘ The 
Poetry of Sorrow ;’? and March 31, the Rev. H. Bernard 
Carpenter, ‘‘Shelley—The Poet of Young Men.”’ 

—During the month of January the Citizens’ Law-and- 
Order League of Boston brought before the courts thirty- 
cight persons charged with violating the liquor law. Of 
these, twenty-eight were convicted, and the fines amounted 
to $2,000. 

—At the annual meeting of the South Friendly Society of 
the South Congregational Church of Boston, the following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. G. W. Andrews; 
Treasurer, Miss H. E. Freeman ; Secretary, Miss Belle Poor. 

—A new cbaritable enterprise, known asthe Boston Indus- 
trial Institute, bas recently been inaugurated in Boston. 
Its object is to aid poor boys and girls in obtaining employ- 
ment in some industry where they can obtain a livelihood 
and assist others. It is also proposed to furnish work for 
poor people to be performed on the premises, and to supply 
worthy poor women with a sewing-machine at a nominal 
price. The officers of the Institute are as follows: President, 
W. H. West; Vice-President, W. W. Nichols; Treasurer, 
Charles E. Wiggin ; Clerk, George W. Hawkins; Superin- 
tendent, Ivory M Blood. 

—Last week the monthly meeting of the Congregational 
Sunday-School Superirtendents’ Union was held in the par- 
lors of Berkely Street Church, Boston, and the question, 
““The Bible in the Sunday-School and the Class,’’ was dis- 
cussed. 

—At the monthly meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Boston, lately held, a new deed of trust was 
adopted, placing the entire property of the Association in 
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gers have held part of it. During the month of January 
259 new members joined the Association, and there were 164 
renewals. 

~The Hon. Joseph S. Ropes delivered a lecture on ‘‘ In 
tegrity in Business’’ before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Boston last week. He said that thereisa 
sliding scale in men’s definitions of integrity ; but there is 
only one proper standard of integrity in the universe, 
namely, things which are right in the sight of God. He 
said, also, that while wealth is often accumulated by cor- 
ners in the market, unjust legislation, and other unlawful 
methods, it has not been proved that such wealth is a bless- 
ing to its possessors or to the world at large. The Creator’s 
rule, which makes every one accept in a bargain what he 
would be willing to give, is the safest and best idea of doing 
business. In conclusion, he urged the importance of men 
of property becoming their own executors, and so prevent 
ing their property from being dissipated by contests of wills 
and other legal controversies. 

—The will of Maria A. Thayer provides that the residue 
of her estate shall be divided equally between the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Park Street Church, of 
Boston. 

—The catalogue gives the total of students now in Har 


vard University as 1,586, distributed as follows: college 
students, 1,006; divinity students, 26; law students, 153; 
scientific students, 28; medical students, 249; dental 
students, 35; school of veterin wy medicine, 21; graduate 


department, 70. 

—The Rev. H. F. Allen, of the Church of the Messiah, Bos 
ton, is spending several weeks in Edwards Hall in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 

In the will of Miss Anna Jacques, of Newbury, Mass 
there are the following bs quests : $1,000 tothe Second Pres 
byterian Church of Newburyport, Mass.; $15,000 to the dea 
cons of the Church of the First Parish in Newbury, in trust, 
the income to be applied to the maintenance of a minister 
and the defraying of other necessary parish charges ; $5,000 
to the Hampton Institute in Virginia, 

Lysander Wood, F. E. Lane, and Thomas Blanchard, of 
Stoughton, Mass., who receutly uppeared before a justice of 
that town u: der the charge of promoting a lottery in con- 
nection with a fair of the Grand Army of the Republic post, 
were held to appear before the Superior Court next April. 
The bail was $500 in each case, and was readily obtained. 

—At the recent sale of pewsin the Second Congregational 
Church of Holyoke, Mass., the receipts amounted to 38,400, 
an amount unprecedented in the history of that church. 

—Professor B. C. Blodget is delivering a course of lect 
ures to the ministers in the lecture-room of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., on music. 


, 


—In the Worcester North Conference of Congregational 
churches a Sunday-School Superintendents’ Union has been 
organized, with Colonel (:. P. Hawkes Superintendent. 

—State Street Methodist Church, Springfield, Mass., has 
received pledges for $25,000 to cancel its debt. 

—In Pittsfield, Mass., twenty-two were received into the 
Methodist church, February 1, and twelve were baptized at 
the Baptist church. 

—D. L. Moody celebrated his forty-eighth birthday, and 
his mother her eightieth, at Northfield, February 5. 

Dr. Hopkins, of Williams College, celebrated his eighty- 
third birthday on Wednesday of last week by a reception at 
his house of the senior class and the faculty. 

The annual meeting of the Essex Congregational Club 
was held at the Young Men’s Christian Association rooms, 
Salem, Mags., January 26. The following officers were 
elected: President, the Rev. FE. 8. Atwood, of Salem: Vice- 
Presidents, Edward Hutchinson, of Danvers, the Rev. 8. 
W. Eddy, of Beverly ; Secretary, the Rev. De Witt 8. Clark, 
of Salem; Treasurer, John C. Osgood, of Salem. The 
question, “‘Can Our Sunday-School Text-Books be Im- 
proved *”’ was discussed. - 

—The late Seth J. Ventress, of Plymouth, Mass., left $300 
in trust for the advancement of the welfare of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Manstield. 

—The Rey. G. H. De Bevoise, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Congregational Sunday-School Association, is at work 
in the western part of the State, as a missionary among the 
public churches. He is succeeding in reviving an interest in 
old and depleted churches in tbe *‘ Hill Towns ”’ by his in 
fluence and inspiration upon the children and young people. 

—The Baptists of Pittsfield, Mass., are holding largely 
attended meetings. 

—The Rey. R. 8. Underwood continued revival services in 
Florence, Mass., last week. 

—Revival services are in progress in the Johnson Strect 
Congregational Church at Lynn, Mass. 

—The pastors of the several churches of North Adams, 
Mass., have decided to devote the church offerings of the 
first Sunday in June to the hospitals. 

—There is much interest in the Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings of the Reform Club at Westfield, Mass. 

—aA Youpg Woman’s ~emperance Union has been organ- 
ized in Pittsfield, Mass. 

—The Rev. O. H. White, of Boston, is laboring for the 
Missionary Association among the Congregational churches 
in Berkshire County, Mass. 

—Since the beginning of the new year the Congregational 
church in Westbrook, Conn., has enjoyed a quiet but marked 
season of revival interest. Over twenty persons have already 
professed conversion. The pastor has carried forward the 
meetings and guided the work without calling for any out- 
side assistance. The lack of any outward excitement of 
method has made more evident tbe deep feeling and saving 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

—Trinity Methodist Church of New Haven, Conn., re- 
ceived 153 new members, February 1. 

—The Dwight Place Sunday-School at New Haven, Conn., 





has an original method of raising funds. A prize is offered 
to the Sunday-school scholar who brings the greatest num- 
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ber of old newspapers. These papers will be sold and the 
proceeds devoted to charity. 

—It is proposed by the clergymen in the diocese of Bishop 
Bradley, of Manchester, N. H., to raise $20,000 for the build- 
ing of an episcopate residence. 

—The nineteenth annua! session of the Hillsboro’ County 
(N. H.) Sunday-School Association was held at Wilton, 
February 4. 

—Bishop Niles, assisted by several clergymen, will hold a 
week’s mission at Salmon Falls, N. H., beginning Feb- 
ruary 15. 

—A revival of religious interest is reported at Cumber- 
land, Me., with more than forty conversions. 

—A Law-and-Order League has been formed in Camden, 
Me. 

—At Skowhegan, Me., the Island Avenue Church cele. 
brated its centennial anniversary last week. It is the oldest 
church in Somerset County. The first meeting-house was 
built in 1788, the second in 1825, and the present in 1862. 

—The members of the North Congregational Church of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., presented H. W. Jones, their former 
pastor, $1,200 before his departure to California, on Wednes- 
day of last week. 

—The late Mrs. Lucy Sargent, of Harrisville, bequeathed 
her residence, valued at $1,000, to the Baptist Society of that 
town ; $1,000 to the Missionary Union; $500 to Home Mis- 
sions, and $500 to the Bible Society. 

—The Rev. A. E. Dunning, Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Society, has gone 
South to rest and recuperate impaired health. He will 
spend some time in a quiet retreat in the vicinity of New 
Orleans. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—There is a rumor current in New York that the Rev. 
Dr. Newman will be called to the Metropolitan Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Washington, D. C., over which he was 
formerly pastor. The church is not as prosperous as it was 
during the administration of General Grant, when he and his 
family, and some members of his Cabinet, with their 
families, attended the church. The sale of the Madison 
Avenue Congregational Church has been postponed for 
thirty days. 

—The Berean Baptist Church, New York, is having a most 
successful year, bew members having united with the church 
each Sunday for ten consecutive Sundays. Dr. Judson is 
one of the most successful pastors in the city of New 
York. 

—The thirty-first annual meetingof the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Christian Association was held last week. The en- 
dowment fund for the new building now amounts to ever 
$50,000. 

—The sale of Dr. Fulton’s church at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
known as the Temple, has been accomplished. The sum 
received was $65,000. The trustees of Dr. Fulton’s con- 
gregation are negotiating for lots on Adelphi Street, 
between Myrtle and Willoughby Avenues. Until Dr. Ful- 
ton’s congregation have a new edifice they will worship in 
the Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, holding Sunday- 
school services at nine o’clock inthe morning, preaching at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and prayer-meeting Friday 
evenings. As there was a heavy mortgage on the Temple, 
there will remain but a fraction (about $15,000) of the 
$65,000 as a nucleus for the building fund. Farewell serv- 
ices were held in the Temple last Sunday. 

—There has been formed, recently, in New York, by the 
Rey. Dr. Satterlee, of the Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church,the Calvary Parish Branch of the Church Temperance 
Society, whose object is to create a feeling of public sentiment 
on the question of temperance reform. Acircular has been 
issued by the committee inviting all those who are interested 
in temperance reform to unite with this branch of the church 
work. In spegking of the branch, Dr. Satterlee said: ‘‘1 
am sure that we have a great principle to work from in 
our temperance organization—the utilizing by associated 
effort of the great power that all temperate men in this city 
already possess, but which is now going to waste. I find, 
however, that minds move slowly, and that it takes time for 
the majority of men not only to grasp this idea, but also to 
rise above that suspicion which the name of a‘ temperance 
society ’ always carries with it in the community.”’ 

—At the special meeting called by the Managers of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-School Union, held Thursday evening, for 
the purpose of devising means of reaching the children in 
the city who are not brought under religiousinfluence, sev- 
eral of the most prominent pastors of the city were present 
and engaged in the discussion. A resolution, offered by the 
late Dr. Budington over twenty years ago, with an amend- 
ment, was passed ; it was as follows: ‘‘ That we, as pastors, 
regard evamgelization as second to no other interest. As a 
means best adapted to secure this end, we recommend sys- 
tematic visitations by districts allotted to each church and 
Sabbath-school ; that we invite our entire membership to 
undertake it by visitation, and devote one of the weekly 
prayer-meetings each month to the hearing of reports,mutual 
counsel, and prayer for its success. That, as members of 
our respective churches, we will co-operate with our pastors 
in carrying out, with church and Sabbath-school, monthly 
visitation on the plan set forth in the resolution, commonly 
called systematic visitation.”” This subject has aroused 
much interest in the churches, and no doubt active work 
will be done. 

—The twelfth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Charles R. Bacon, rector of the Church of the Messiah, 
occurred last week. The members of the church were out 
in full force, and the evening was a most enjoyable one. 

—The annual meeting of the New York State Young Men’s 
Christian Association will be held at Syracuse, N. Y., February 
19-22. Among the speakers who are to open the discus- 
sions are tae Rey. W. 8. Rainsford, Rector of St. George’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and B. C. Wetmore, New 
York City, Henry Dalley, Jr., Brooklyn; W. H. Gratwick, 





Buffalo, and Theodore Voorhees, Superintendent D. & H. 
C. Co. R. R. The trunk line roads have reduced rates very 
much. 

—A new Baptist mission chapel was dedicated at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., last week. The First Baptist Church is now 
free of debt. 

—Revival meetings are held in the Presbyterian church at 
Romulus, N. Y. F 

—The parith meeting of the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian 
Church at Flainfield, N. J., shows the financial affairs of 
the church to be in a most prosperous condition. 

—St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Spotswood, 
N. J., has received a gift of $500, 

—The Free Church of the Annunciation (Protestant Episco- 
pal) of Philadelphia, Pa., is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. No debt has been contracted so far, only as much 
having been undertaken as could be paid for. 

—A large meeting was held in the Arch Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Philadelphia, Pa., last week, in the 
interest of the Home Missionary Society of Philadelphia. The 
special object of this Society is the care of the destitute 
poor of the city, especially the children. 

—A surplice choir will be introduced into St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Pittsburg, Pa., at Easter. 

—The pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at Jamai- 
ca, L. L., the Rev. John Parker, in a sermon preached re- 
cently, condemned roller-skating as productive of immoral- 
ity. The sermon has given rise to considerable feeling. 

—In the North Baptist Church at Newark, N. J., a revival 
has been in progress,and a number have united with the 
church. The revivals in the Central Methodist Church are 
well attended. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecration of 
Christ Church at Newark was celebrated last Sunday. 

—The tenth anniversary of the consecration of Bishop 
Scarborough, of New Jersey, was celebrated February 3. 

—The revival meetings conducted by Mr. Moody at Bruns- 
wick, N. J., closed in the early part of the week ; they were 
very successful. 

—The Lutheran Church at Pine Grove, Pa., was entered 
last week, and $100 stolen. 

—Religious services are held in the City Hall at Wilming- 
ton, Del., under the auspices of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

—The Presbyterian church at Bordentown, N. J., is suc- 
cessful spiritually and financially. 

—At the meeting of the Prestytery of Philadelphia, Pa., 
the Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon made application for mem- 
bership. After considerable friendly discussion the matter 
was laid over for a month. 

—The Congregational church at Romeo, Mich., is now 
entirely free from debt. ‘ 

—The rector of St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
at St. Louis has invited a number of clergymen, represent- 
ing the different Protestant (denominations in the city, to 
take part in the special services im his church during the 
coming Lent. This action on the part of the rector has 
aroused considerable feeling among his clerical brethren of 
the same deromination in St. Louis and vicinity. 

—The Western Avenue Baptist Church at Chicago, IIl., 
is now entirely free from debt. There is great rejoicing. 

—The First Baptist Church of Jackson, Mich., recently 
celebrated its first anniversary. It has increased in one 
year in membership from thirty-four to one hundred. At 
present the congregation occupy a hall. 

—The Nostrand Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyr, N. Y., is able to lay aside each year $1,000to meet 
its indebtedness of $12,000. The membership is increasing, 
and the church is gradually becoming one of the most suc- 
cessful wor king churches in Brooklyn. 


THE WEST. 


—The revival meetings at the Wabash Avenue Church 
at Chicago, Ill., are very successful, there have been over 
fifty converts. 

—Fourteen persons united with Plymouth Congregational 
Church at Chicago on a recent Sunday. 

—The revival services at the Eighth Presbyterian Church 
at Chicago are very successful, and a number have united 
with the church. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church will be dedicated at 
Huron, Dakota Territory, at an early date. 

—Forty-one new members united with the Mount Auburn 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Of this number 
twenty-six were received on profession of faith. Since the 
beginning of Mr. Hamlin’s pastorate, last autumn, eighty- 
one have united with the church. 

—The Free Methodists at Flint, Mich., have purchased 
the Presbyterian Chapel, and will fit it up for their own 
use. 

—Fifty members were admitted to the Second Baptist 
Church at Chicago, IIl., last Sunday. 

—It has been proposed to unite the Fullerton Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, with the Theological Sem- 
inary, and build a church edifice near enough to the Sem- 
inary to meet its wants, and far enough from Belden Avenue 
Church to prevent any interference with that organization. 
The churches favor this plan, but the Seminary was not 
ready to act. 

—A new Baptist church has been organized at Edmore, 
Mich. 

—At the annual meeting of the A. McAll Association, con- 
vened at Washington last April, a resolution was passed to 
the effect thatthe Association request Mr. McAll and the 
Board of Directors in Paris to select a suitable hall, to be 
called the ‘‘Elizabath R. Beach Memorial Station,’’ for 
which the Association pledged the support; also, that the 
Board of Directors of the A. McAll Association should re- 
quest from each of its twenty-two Auxiliaries an annual 
contribution for this especial purpose. The entire expense 
of the hall will not exceed $2,000 annually. The American 





Chapel in Paris unites with the Association in its support. 
The annual sum which the A. McAll Association must _pro- 
vide cannot exceed $1,500. The Philadelphia Auxiliary has 
pledged $200, New Haven $150, Worcester 350, Washington 
$25, and Springfield, Ohio, $50. They have received no pledge 
whatever, as yet, from New York; but expect responses 
from all. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—The Rev. J. B. Seabury was installed pastor of the church 
in Dedham Wednesday evening of last week. 

—Professor L. T. Townsend, of Bosvon University, is for the 
present supplying the Emmanuel! Church in Boston. 

—F. T. Ingalls, of Atkinson, Kan., has been installed pastor of 
the church at Emporia. 

—Moody A. Stevens, of Minneapolis, Minn., has accepted a 
call to Edwards Church, Saxonville, Mass. 

—Egbert B. Bingham has received a call to the First Church, 
Woodstock, Conn. 

—Joseph Marsh died in Thetford, Vt., February 5, aged eighty 
eight. 

—Cephas H. Kent died in New Haven, Vt., February 2. He 
was in his eighty-third year 


—H. C. Fay has closed his connection with the church at North 
wood, N. H. 

—Albert F. Norcross will be installed at Rockport, Mass., Feb 
ruary 13, just 120 years from the organization of the church 

—J. B. Seabury was installed at Dedham, Mass., last week. 

—G@eorge H. Griffin, of Milford, Conu., bas resigned, to take 


effect May 1. 

—Allen Clark was installed pastor of the church at Manches 
ter, Vt., January 27. 

—E.H Post, pastor of the church at Brimfield, [1l., has eccept 
ed a call to the Piesbyterian church at Oneida, 1! 

—George W. Crofts, pastor of the church at Sandwich, IJl., has 
resigned. He Las accepted a call to Council Bluffs, lowa. 

—John F. Gleason, pastor of the church at Norfolk, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—David B. Hubbard, pastor of the church at Canton Center, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—L. T. Fisher has been installed pastor of the church at Lud 
low, Vt. | 

—vU. W. Bird has accepted a call to the church at Union Glyn 
don, Minn. 

—Edwin L. Morse, of Glyndon, Minn., has accepted a call to 
Como Avenue Church at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—Thomas Holmes, pastor of the church at Chelsea, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—Charles N. Fitch has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Spencerport, N. Y. 
BAPTIST. 


—Francis J. Bellamy, of Little Falls, N. Y., began his labors at 
Dearborn Street Church, Boston, February 1. 

—A. J. Brown, of Danville, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
church at Stirling, Ill. 

—S. Gifford Nelson, of Brooklyn, has received a call to the 
Palisades Church at West Hoboken, N. J. 

—William P. Squires, pastor of the church at Oxford, Mich., 
has resigned, and has accepted a call to Almont, Mich. 

—L. F. Moore, pastor of the church at Oxford, N. Y., has re 
signed. 

—N. P. Chipman, pastor of the church at Peabody, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—Kobert Lowery, pastor of the Park Avenue Church at Plain- 
field, N. J., has resigned. 

—L. M. Hiscox, pastor of the church at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—S. B. Morse, of East Providence, is about to close bis pastor 
ate after eleven years of service. 

—P.C. Dayfoot, of Moriah, N. Y., has become pastor of the 
church at West Haven, Vt. 

—A. A. Davis, of Burlington, Vt., is supplying the church at 
Vergennes, Vt. 

—Mr. Davy, of Nashville, Tenn., has received a call to the 
church at South Hampton, N. H. 

—A. Snyder has resigned the pastorate of the churches in 
Wayne and Leeds, Me. 


EPIS COPAL, 


—J. E. Lindholm, rector of St. James’s Church at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., has resigned. 

—Walter H. Lorom has accepted a call to Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 

—W. 5S. Wells, formerly of Beverly, Mass., has received a call 
to Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

—David J. Ayres, one of the assistants at Trinity Church, New 
York, has reeeived a cal] to become rector of Trinity Church, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

—J. E. vincoln, of St. James’s Church,Great Barrington, Mass.: 
has resigned, to take effect May 1. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J.S. Williamson, Jr., was installed pastor of the Jefferson 
Avenue Church at Detroit, Mich , February 10. 

—R. L. McWilliams, of New York, has received a call to th¢ 
church at Perth Amboy, N. J. 

—E. M. Toof, of Decatur, Mich , has resigned. 

—H. E. Davis has entered upon his duties as pastor of t} 
church at Petoskey, Mich. 

—L M. Schofield, of Grand Rapids, Mickh., has accepted a @ 
to the church at Emporia, Kan. 

—J. F. Hendry, pastor of the church at Emporia ,Kan., has 
cepted the presidency of the Emporia College. 

—Edward W. French, pastor of the Bergen Church at Jey 
City Heights, N.J., died last week. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—A. S. Garver, of Hopesdale, Mass., has accepted a cal! the 
church at Worcester, Mass. 

—A. 8S. Hale, State Evangelist for the Christian Chui of 
Michigan, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the CStian 
Church at Auburn, N. Y. 

—A. L. Reynolds, of Adrian College, bas received a cé0 the 
Protestant Methodist Church at Plymouth, Mich. 

—William H. Price, of Philadelphia, Pa., has been stalled 
pastor of the German Moravian Church on East SixStreet, 
New York. 

—G. F. Gates, pastor of the First Universalist Churet Perry, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—l. A. Reynolds was installed pastor of the Uni Presby- 
terian Church at Adrian, Mich. 
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_ Feb, 12, 1885. 


AN ENGINEER’S STORY. 


Presence of mind and rapidity of 
thought in time of danger have saved 
thousands of lives. Here is an incident 
related by an engineer that well illus- 
trates that truth : 

‘‘Several years ago I was running a 
fast express one night. We were three | 
hours behind time; and if there’s any- | 





MACMILLAN & C0'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





thing in the world I hate it’s to finish a | Price, 15 Cents. Annual Subscription, $1.75. 
ings of one-horse roads are nuisances to 
the trunk lines, and we had a habit of 
failing to stop, merely slacking up for} | LL US TRATED 
‘em. At this crossing I had never seen a} 
train at this time of the night, and so 1} 
rounded the curve out of the cut fall tilt. | M AGAZ! N E. 
I was astonished to sce the target set xo 47 ' z FEBRUARY. 
against me, though I had time enough to | 

é |\I. IN THENUT TREE. From a drawing by 
the track was very slippery, and toaddto| —pewey Bates. Frontispiece. 
the danger my air didn’t work right. I) 11, sHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. Rose Kings- 
whistled sharply to have the target set; ley. With Illustrations. 


run behind schedule. These grade cross- T H E E N re LI S H 
| 
CONTENTS: 
stop. But it was a down grade there, and | ’ 
clear for me, but on looking I saw that a ‘III. NAWORTH CASTLE. M. Creighton. With 


freight train was standing right over the | 


crossing, evidently intending to put a few 
cars on our switch. I wish I could tell 
you what my thoughts were at this time. 
I gave the danger whistle, and tried to 
stop my train, but I had seven heavy 
sleepers on and we just slid down that 
grade spite of everything I could do. 
Now comes the surprising part of my 
story. Quicker than I can tell you, the 
brakeman on that freight train uncoupled 
a car just back of our crossing and sig- 
naled his engineer to go ahead, which he 
did sharply, but barely in time to let us 
through. In fact, the pilot of my engine 
took the buffer off that rearcar. Through 
that little hole we slipped, and lives and 
property were saved. Now, that brake- 
man was only a common railroader, yet 
he saw that situation at a glance. There 
wasn’t time to run his whole train off the 
crossing, nor even half of it—barely time 
to pull one car-length by prompt, quick 
work. He kept his wits about him as I 
venture to say not one in a thousand 
would have done, and saved my reputa 
tion, if not my life. He is now a division 
superintendent on one of the best roads 
in this country ; and may good luck go 
with him.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








“THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on 
reading matter for its success, is brilliant 
above all others in this respect, and never 
has been so fresh, so_versatile, so genial, as 
it is now.’’—[The Literary World. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885, 


Contains a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 

Also the following Serial Stories : 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
By MRS, OLIPHANT, 

The distinguished English novelist. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA 
By HENRY JAMES, 
author of “‘ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 
A MARSH ISLAND 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of “A Country Doctor,” “‘ Deephaven,” etc. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS, 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of * In the Tennessee Mountains.” 





TERMS, $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 
4% centsa number. With superb life-size portrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00 ; each additional! portrait, 
$1.00. 


Postal Notes and money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., 


4’Park Street, Boston, Mass. ; 


Illustrations. 


IV. THEDRAMATIC OUTLOOK. H. A. Jones. 
Illustrated. 


| V. INA SOUTH ITALIAN TAVERNA, Charles 
Grant. 


| VI. THE GIRL AT THEGATE. Wiikie Collins, 
| VII. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Hugh Conway 
VIII. A CASUAL SONG. Roden Noel. 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, &e 


Vol. I, (ABBADIE to ANNE) of the 


DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lesire Sreruen. Royal 8vo. Price, 
$3.25. 

“In fuliness, general accuracy, conciseness, 
and simplicity of treatment, with not infre- 
quently an infusion of literary quality, the biog- 
raphies of this first volume are certainly supe- 
rior to those of any litecary work of the kind 
in English.’—{G. W. Smalley, in New York 
Tribune. 

“In fullness, in thoroughness, and in general 
accuracy it leaves nothing tu be desired.”— 
{[Athenzeum. 

“If the ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
continues as it has begun, it will not only be en- 
titled to a place beside these (German and 
Belgian) dictionaries, but as much above them 
as they are above the two great French collec- 
tions.’ —[s pectator. 

“We have before us in this handsome volume 
the first installment of a work which promises 
to do credit alike to the enterprise of its pub- 
lisher and the scholarly assiduity of its editor.” 
— [Pall Ma)l Gazette. 


Lord Tennyson's New Book. 


BECKET. By A.rrep, Lorp Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate. Globe 8vo. $1.50. 





New Book by Lady Barker. 
LETTERS TO GUY. By Lavy Barker, 


Author of “Station Life in New Zealand.” 
12mo. $1.50. 


New Volume of the Golden Treasury Series, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
KEATS, With notes by Francis Turner 
PateravE, 18mo, $1.25 
* A charming little volume, containing all the 

poet's worthy work, and iilustrated in the notes 
y numerous references to his letters.’’—[Satur- 

day Review. oa 


By Charles Kingsley. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the 
writings of Charles Kingsley. By his wife. 
12mo, $2. 

“This little volume is a birthday book ofa 
unique kind. . . . It bears on every page the 
stamp of Kingsley’s genius, his frank-hearted 
hatred of wrong, and his whole-souled allegiance 
to truth and duty.’’ -[Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual 
for Inexperieneed Mothers. By Sopu1a JEx 
BuakE, M.D. 18mo. 40 cents. 


The New Novel. 
MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpnry 


Warp. 12mo. $1. 


‘*Mrs. Ward has written a story especiaily dis- 
tinguished for ease, purity, and effectiveness of 
style. The incidents ave delicately and yet 
powerfully treated, and the book is well worth 
reading.” —[Academy. 





A Cheap Edition of Lewis Carroll’s Two De- 
lightful Books for Young Readers. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER: 
LAND, and THROUGH THE LOOK: 
ING-GLASS AND WHAT ALICE 
FOUND THERE. By cewis CarroL.. 
With nearly 100 illustrations by Tenntel. Com- 
plete in one volume. 12mo, cloth, 75c.; paper, 

50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & C0., New York, 





11 E. 17th St., New York. 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 





4 knof the trusty Almanac | 


For all Observer 


8 of Nature. 





Of the punctual coming bach 


. 
On their due days of the birds. | ScIENe 








—Emerson. 


A CALENDAR : | 
OF THE COMING OF BIRDS. | 


OF THE BLOOMING OF FLOWERS. 
OF THE APPEARANCE OF INSECTS, 


ETS. \With a Mapof the Stars.) 
BIRTHDAYS OF EMINENT SCIEN- | 
TIFIC MEN FORTHE YEAR. | 
} 


ILLUSTRATIONS : | 


College Observatory. 
MAP OF THE HEAVENS, in Three Sections 
red by Mr. 0.C. Wendell, of Harvard College | 
Observatory.) 
MAP SHOWING THE ECLIPSES OF THE YEAR. 
MAPS OF THE TRACKS OF THE TORNADOES, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1883. } 


of EMERS )N, OLIVER ENDELL HOLMES, 
LOR, WHITTIER, etc., printed on fine paper. | 
Other Illustrations too numerous to be mentioned } 
in detail. 


(Pre- | THE INSECTS OF THE YEAR 
| WEATHER FORECASTS. 


EARTHQUAKES IN THE 


LONGFELLOW, T. B. ALDRICH, BAYARD TAY- | SCIENCE CALENDAR 


Price, 25 cents. 


CONTENTS : 


THE COMING OF THE ROBIN AND OTHER KARLY 


BIRDS. By Dr. C. Hart Merriam, of Locust 


Grove, N. Y 


OF THE MOVEMENTS OF THE PLAN- | TORNADOES, AND HOW TO ESCAPE THEM. Ry 


Mr. W. M. Davis, of Harvard College 

BLOOMING TIMES FOR FLOWERS, with a floral 
calendar. Ky Prof. William Trelease, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS Ry 
Prof. I. P. Roberta, of Cornell University. 


A V'EW OF THE SUN, prepared by the Harvard | SUN-SPOTS AND THE EARTH. By Prof. C. A, 


Young, of Princeton 
By Dr. C. V. Riley 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
By Prof. Winslow Upton 
of Brown University 

= UNITED STATES AND 
By Prof. C. ¢ 


MAPS SHOWING THE DIVISIONS OF THE SIGNAL | CANADA, +. Lockwood, Jr., of 
warn aoe and the oon Apaucl Isotherms. | Princeton: 

2 )F THE SOLAR SY# . | TEMPERATURE AND ITS CHANGESIN ) UNITE 
PORTRAITS OF FAMILIAR FRIENDS—BIRDS, |” STATES. By Mr WM Davie of Harvard Gol. 
FINE WOODCUTS, Remeeiing Cares from Poems lege. : : : 


Tide Tables, ete., etc 





Address Publisher of Science, 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
Wining Camps, 4 S047 Anerce Frontier 


Government. By CHARLEs 
Howarp Sunn, 1 vol., Crown8vo. $2.00. 


The influence of every other ploneer of civil- 
ization has already been studied and analyzed, 
while that of the miner and his self-made laws 
and precedents—one of the most important fac- 
tors in determining the character of the far 
Western State—has been but little regarded. 
Mr. Shinn’s story of the mining camps and his 
account of the primitive law of California in- 
cludes many stirring episodes, besides being of 
the highest importance to students of institu- 


tional history. 
j A Treatise on the Church and 
Eeclesiology. the Kingdom of God on Earth. 
By Epwarp D. Morris, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Lane Theological 
Seminary. 1 vol., 8vo. $1.75. 

The doctrine of Scripture respecting the 
Church is one that has claims to the considera- 
tion of allChristians. Discussion of this depart- 
ment of Christian doctrine has been heretofore 
almost entirely confined to extended treatises 
on systeiatic theology, and this book is the first 
attempt to present it in separate form andina 
clear, Teteresting style, freed from teehnical and 
scholastic terminology. 


The Complete Works of Hon. George 
P, Marsh. torr latest revisions and ad. 
ditions. 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HU- 
MAN ACTION, A last revision of ‘* Man 
and Nature.” (From New Plates.) 

LECTURES ON THE ENCLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Revised and enlarged. (From 
New Plates.) 


THE ORICIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUACE, and the Early 
Literature which it embodies. 


3 vols. 8vo. Price, $3.50 each, or $10.50 per set. 


Mr. Massh left in manuscript at his death a 
large body of notes for the revision and improve- 
ment of his books, and these were so important 
and extensive that in the case of two of the vol- 
umes it necessitated a complete remaking of the 
pilates. 


*,* These books are for tale by ali booksellers, or 
wilh be sent, post-free, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743--745 Broadway, New York. 


THE STANDARD. 





This remarkably successful book, by the 
author of “Songs for the Sanctua y;" “Spir- 
itual Songs,” etc., can now be had bound in 
red f boards at 30 cents in quan- 
tities, The Syne edition, bound in full 
cloth, with edges, costs only 20 cents. 
Send quantity price for sample. The Cent- 


'Gravesande, and other 
‘brated artists. 





ury Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 


HIGH-CLASS ETCHINGS 


OF 


Permanent Value. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
London, and 28 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York, 
publish the Etchings of Sey- 
mour Haden, Pennell, De 
cele- 
A new Cata- 
logue has just been published. 

A special collection of good 
Etchings and Engravings, taste- 
fully framed, cost $10 each. 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


“The Christian Union ” 


AND 


‘The Cottage Heartn ” 


FOR ONLY 


$3.50 A YEAR. 


Tae CoTrracge Heartn is a well-known home 
magazine, now in its fifth ye*r, and publishes 
bright and interesting Stories and Poems by the 
best American writers, such as 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 
Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Fran- 
ces L. Mace, Mra. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom. 
Choice Poems, Sketches and Articles upon Noted 

Persons and Places, Departments for Mothers, for 

Children, and for Sabbath reading ; Music, Vocal and 

Instrumental; Fashions and Fancy Work; Hints on 

Floricuiture, and Valuable Tested Receipts for 

Housthold use, with many 


Beautiful Illustrations, 


all printed on super-calendered paper, with great 
care, making a most attractive monthly magazine. 


Price, 81.50 a Year, 

Our Offer is to send for one year these two pu »!! 
cations, the retail price of which is $4.50, to any 
who will at once send us $3.50, as we wish every 
reader of THE CHRIST/AN UNION to become a sub- 
scriber to our magazine, 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE 
Address 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., 
NO. 11 BROMFTELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ON APPLICATION. 





Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Llustrated Premium 
and Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 
allfor15<. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 











idvertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Those answering an 





WATERMANS 


Waterman’s *‘ Ideal” Fountain Pen. 

It is the only fountain holder that uses a gold 
or steel pen, and always writes without shaking. 
It is the simplest (only four parts) and cleanest in 
use or in the pocket, as well as the readiest. 

It is warranted to give satisfaction, or purchase 
money will be refunded. Your favorite pen can be 


Atted, and the character of your writing preserved. 





Typ Teal Foskes and cils of all sizes, hol 
itself and is easily changed from one vest 







(Patented Feb. 12th and Nov. 4th, 1884.) 


&« 
Rev. Thos. K. Beecher, D. D., Elmira, N. Y., says: 
“*T find the Waterman “Ideal Pen”’ the very best 
of all the Fountain Pens that have been upon the 
market during the past thirty-five years.” 
Send for a circular with full price-list and testi- 
monials. Agents Wanted. Mention this paper 
The Ideal Pen Co., 10 Murray St., New York. 
L. E. Waterman, Manager. © 
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FINANCIAL. 


The fall of Kbartoum and the capture 
of General Gordon and his force bas 
raised the feeling of England to sucha 
pitch as to indicate pretty clesrly that 
more energetic and extensive war prepa 
rations are likely to be made, and that 
large forces will be sent to the East. 
War on a large scale in Europe means 
activity, extraordinary supplies, and a 
fresh demand on all the necessities of life. 
It has always meant a better demand for 
everything that we furnish to the other 
side, and has the tendency to put up 
prices on all such commodities. While, 
as a peace nation, we must contemplate 
war with aversion, yet, as a commercial 
nation, we must use our judgment with 
reference to the probabilities, facts, and 
consequences. Itis very likely that from 
this time on, for the rest of the crop year, 
we shall not have to conform so much to 
the Liverpool quotations for breadstuffs 
as they will have to conform to the con 
ditions of surplus supplies and quotations 
here, and it will be well for the farmer 
who can hold on to the balance of his prod 
for a little higher market 





ucts to wait 
before selling 

There is an undercurrent of strength, 
this week, in the markets on Wall Street, 
which is accounted for in some quarters 
by the belief that it is known among the 
larger operators and bankers that the 
House of Representatives will accept the 
Senate Silver Coinage Repeal bill, and 
thus insure the safety of our currency 
and remove the widespread distrust that 
prevails respecting the suspension of gold 
payments. It is plain that, however im- 
perfect this pending bill, its passage would. 
first, stop investments which are now 
being made in foreign exchange, and 
thus lower the price of foreign bills, 
probably to such a degree as to admit 
of shipments of gold this way ; second, 
it would remove the fear from the minds 
of foreign holders of our securities, to 
such a degree as to stop their market- 
ings in our markets, and finally produce 
a counter-movement, which would insti- 
tute a return of large lines of our good 
stocks and bonds to foreign markets for 
investments there ; third, it would dissi- 
pate the vague apprehensivn that now per- 
vades the minds of capitalists and invest- 
ors at home, so that, in place of timid 
hoarding of funds, a general reinvestment 
movement here would set in ; and, fourth, 
it would inevitably enlist all grades of 
speculators for a rise, invited by the pres- 
ent low prices, and gradually encourage 
the banks in a healthy expansion of Joans 
and discounts; while, finally, it would 
inaugurate a fresh movement in all classes 
of commerce and manufactures, and in- 
snire confidence and energy in place of 
doubt and consequent paralysis every- 
where. Surely such results, which, it is 
clear, would follow the passage of tbe 
blll, ought to command every vote in 
Congress in its behalf. 

The Agricultural Department gives the 
final figures of both the corn and wheat 
crops for 1884. The corn product amounts 
to about 1,800,000,000 bushels, and the 
wheat crop to 513,000,000 bushels, in round 
numbers. The corn crop increases nearly 
250,000,000 over the last year, and the 
quality of the crop is of the best, while 
that of 1883 was very poor. The railways 
are returning good earnings, as a rule, 
although the heavy snows have in 
terfered with some of the Northwestern 
systems. 


At the time of writing, the whole range 
of security markets are confidently strong 
and advancing, with a growing feeling 
of faith in the stability of the new move- 
ment. It is certain that vast volumes of 
good securities have been absorbed in 
small parcels and permanently removed 
from the Street. 

The money market is very sae by at ope 
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wd cent. The bank statement is as fol- 
OWS : 
Loans, increase $900.7" 
Specie, increase................. 3,666,200 
Legal tenders, decrease......... 2,033,200 
increase... . é 2,075,400 
Reserve, increase...... --...... 1,114,100 


This leaves the surplus reserve over 
$55,000,000—larger than ever before. 





Net Assets, Jan. 1, 


Lapsed and surrendered policies 


Total to policy-holders....... 


Commissions to agents, 
iners’ fees, printing, advertising, legal, real 


Balance net assets Dec. 31, 1884 


TRIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT — 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT =MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


IS84 


RECEIVED IN 1884: 


EXPENSES : 


salaries, 


estate, and all other expenses .. . 


SCHEDULE 


Loans upon real estate, first lien 
Loans upon stocks and bonds 
Premium notes on policies in force 

Cost of real estate owned by the Company 
Cost of United States registered bonds 
Cost of State and city bonds 

Cost of other bonds. 

Cost of bank stock 

Cost of railroad stock 
Can't BASK. £2 0". os 5: 
Balance due from agents 


ADD : 


Gross assets Dee. 31, 1884 


Interest due and accrued.... 
Rents accrued. . a 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost... .. 
Net premiums in course of collection, none. 

Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual pre- 


LIABILITIES : 


Amount required to 
policies, net, assuming 4 per cent. interest 
Additional reserve by Company’s standard, 3 per 
cent. on policies issued since April 1, 1882 
Se a ee ae ae 


H. 


reinsure all outstanding 


Surplus by Company’s standard............ As 
Surplus by Connecticut standard, 4 per cent..... 
Surplus by New York standard, 44 per cent. over 





R16j,475 17 


For premiums $4, 
For interest and ren's 2, 
Profit and loss 
DISBURSED IN 1884. 

To Pouicy-HoLpeRs : 

For claims by death and matured 

endowments $3,542,223 18 
Surplus returned to polie y holders. 1,153,608 28 


$5,512,306 63 


medical exam- 


658,269 05 
334,270 05 


$1,( 


$91,215,581 32 


$58,717,596 22 


$6,499,845 73 


$52,217, 50 49 


nid my G82 82 
283,000 00 
2 624. 723 57 


11,755,783 58 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


vsponal poet eng oye vate ie lands wud Varles 
Over 1,20 loans in forc FP NEVER HAVE 
" AD to POUsCr OSE A RED REVER VAL. 
MC 3AGE, and have NEVER LOsT 
A DOL * i ot eies ipalor interest on any loans 
made here. Interest collected and sent to you frer 
of cost, each year, These loans dre ‘es wate, atid 
vay nearly three . 4am nown 
tenes a much as U. S. BONDS. ahd recom. 
mended by leading business men and clergymen, 
East and West—men for w — I have been making 
these investments for NINK YEARS PAST. 
2” REFERENCES. 21 
Rev, WM. Lb. "GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
M. EK. GATES, Ph.D., LL-D., President Rutgers Col 
lege, wed frunsw ick, N. 
Dr. WM, LNE, Pres't Geneseo Normal School, 
Geneseo, 7 A 
Hon. E. M. TOPLIFF,Manc oy r, N. H. 
Rkv. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
Dr. JOHN K. BUCKLY N, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The * Congregationalist,” Boston ; “* N. Y. Observer. 
All are pleased with my investments Cir 
cular, with full information, references, letters 
from old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, 
sent free on application. Mention this paper. Ad 
aress 


Pres't Merchart’s Bank, 
E.P.CATES Givin rorks, Dak 





















HE CHICAGO AND 
he oF TH WESTERN 
Away on now has for sale 
me ‘arly 1 000 Acres 
el Eitieen Farm- 
tee ya s in the famous 
Garden Spot of Southern 
Minnesota and Daxota, at 
rom 2. to ¥ 
per acré,on Terms that 
are within the reach of 
| ae one. Secure a new 
vm in the best Grain 
ogten in the world and 
ew the marshes, stumps, 








stones and worn-out lands 

‘of the East. Don’t wait, 

now is the time to buy. = 
Going rapidly, and prices 

will advance soon. |For 

ma guides 
information, apply to 
Lend, F.' Simm Ns, 





c A re N re O, iach: 


ve 
9 and 12 Per Cent. Net. 


Loans negotiated on improved farm loans, at 
from 1-3 to 1-5 appraised valuation, to net nine (9) per 
cent. interest. Short-time loans on personal prop 
erty, security ample, to net twelve (12) per cent. 
Interest collected and remitted without exchange. 
Taxes paid for non-residents, Collections made, 
ete. 


S. HH. SMart, 


Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST CO., 


a 





FARGO, D. T. 
WT ORTGAGES Only the most desirable loans. Ab 
* solute safety and satisfaction. The 
Kansas-Mis. Loan &Trust Uo., beer ae Kan, 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH’ U. 8, GO\ 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 








99,125 00 
239,684 58 
216,558 70 | 
122,761 00 | 
26,000 00 
750,110 64 

3,320 60 


> 
~, 
‘y 


21,652 7 
18,777 08 


119,945 95 


51,906 73 





$1,212,282 42 


ib nists $53,430,032 





$48,418,419 00 


73,834 00 | 


815.955 34 


Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 1884 


Policies in force Dec. 31, 1884, 62,934, insuring. ... 


—— $49,308,208 : 
$4,121,824 : 
4,195,658 ¢ 
7,300,000 00 


n~ 
_ 


or or 
~) =) 


8.7 per cent. 
$152, 230,685 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM G. ABBOT, Secretary. 
D. 


WELLS, Actuary. 


MILLER 


& SMITH, 


General Agents for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey, 


1 Wajl Street, Corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Bung ; 


“Route. , 





GOING WEST. 
GHLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


THICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS 


Through the Heart of tae Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 
DENVER, 
orvia Kansas City avd Atchison to Denver, con- 
necting in Union ts at Kansas City, Atchison 
Omaha and Denver with through traise for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
am4 all points in the Far West. Shortest Line « 
KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-Weat. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact om Round Trip tickets + 


reduced rates can be rehased via this G@Grer? 
“hrough Line sal al vine Health and Pleasu:i+ 
Kesorta of the and South-West, inciudir;) 


7) 
the Bonntatns of COLORA DO, the Vail ley of the 


“CITY OF MEXxiIcc, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic, 
HOME-SEEKERS 
Sbould also remember that t’ ~~ _\ne leads direct ta 
the heart of the Government ad Rallroad Lands io 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Wasting- 
ton Territory. 

It is known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Eauipped Railroad in the World £-_ 

classes of Travc:. 

Through Sh oneal Via this line for sale at all Rati- 
road Coupon Ticket Ottices in the Unite? States and 


+S Oe Pee and Gen. Man 


PERCEVAL LOWEL 
Gev. Pass. 


Agt© 
JNO. Q. A. BEAR, » Gen. Easter n Ag’t, 
roadway, 
2 b Weaning von Ste seneea. — 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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THE 
lo) Wy BLISHER'S Desk. 


New York, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1885, 


INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER READ- 
ERS. 


* People are very fond of saying they like inde- 
pendence, but we have noticed aga great truth 
that the sort of independence they like most is 
that which coincides with their own previously 
formed opinions. When a man can read his pa- 
per, and be able to say ‘ that is so,’ ‘ that is good,’ 
. you've hit it this time,’ ‘you’ve expre-sed my 
mind exactly,’ and such-like expressions, you 
may besure he will say the paper is a ‘good 
paper, and the editor a very level-headed, wise 
man; but let him read something from week to 
week that crosses the grain of his own opinions, 
and, no matter how honest or truthful it may be 
down goes the paper, itis declared to be a 
dirty sheet, and the editora pig-headed fellow, 
who wongt see a good thing when it is put before 
his eyes.""—[Northampton (Mass.) Gazette. 

Very true. Lt is pleasant to have an editor 
pat you on the back and tell you whata wise 
man you are. The world is full of Jacky 
Horners who pick out the special plums and 
say,‘ What a good boy am I !’’ But still the 
Independents are increasing—in politics and 
religion. At least we judge so from the num- 
ber of letters our mail brings us trom readers 
who “do not agree with all you say, but can- 
not get along without The Christian Union.” 
Bless you! If youdid agree with all it says, 
you could get along without it just as well as 


not. 


A CURIOUS LIFE INSURANCE CASE. 


A curious case of attempted fraud on one 
of our Hartford Life Insurance Companies 
has just come to light, the details of which 
will prove of general as wel as of local 
interest. In a’town out West a woman de- 
sired insurance on her brother’s life, for her 
benefit, for the sum of $3,000. The man 
went before the company’s examining phy- 
sivian, passed a first-class examination, the 
application was forwarded to the company, 
accepted, and a policy issued. Three months 
afterwards there came a report of the death 
of the man in another place, from the effects 
of a fall which produced concussion of the 
brain. Proofs were called for, they were fur- 
nished and forwarded to the company, filled 
out in excellent form by the claimant, at- 
tending physician, undertaker, and clergy- 
man, and duly sworn to before a Justice of 
the Peace. There was absolutely nothing} } 
about the case to cause suspicion. But, as 
in all cases, a thorough investigation was 
made; and the following facts were dis- 
closed. No such man as the one that was 
insured ever existed. He was personated 
by some one; and the examining physician 
was deceived. No such person, or any 
other person, died or was buried in the town 
where the death was alleged to have occurred 
on the days named in the pretended proofs. 
No such persons as the subscribed physi- 
cian, undertaker, or clergyman lived, or ever 
did live, in the town named. The claimant 
alone appeared before the Justice of the 
Peace, and he, with a singularly benignant 
and unsuspicious kindness, allowed this 
claimant to swear to all four aflidavits— 
claimant, physician, undertaker, and clergy- 
man! He did, it seems, tell her that she 
would never recover anything, but at the 
same time took good care not to notify the 
company. Taking the case altogether, there 
probably never was one (unless it was the 
Maryland case against the Travelers) so fair 
on its face, that developed sach transparent 
fraud on investigation. Only the most com- 
plete system observed in the management of 
the business of the company concerned 
could have foiled such a carefully laid plan 
of fraud.—{ Hartford Times. 


WHEN ADVERTISING IS WANTED. 

There’s nothing on earth so mysteriously 
funny as a newspaper advertisement. The 
prime, first, last, and all the time, object of 
an advertisement isto draw custom. It is not, 
was not, and never will be designed for any 
other human purpose. So the merchant waits 
till the busy season comes and his store is so 
full of customers he can’t get bis hat off, aud 
then he rushes to the newspapers and puts in 
his advertisement. When the dull season 
gets along and there is no trade and he wants 
to sell goods so bad he can’t pay his rent, he 
takes out his advertisement. That is, some 
of them do, but occasionally a level-headed 
mercbant puts in a bigger one and scoops all 


the business while his neighbors are making 
mortgages to pay the gas bill. There are 
times when you couldn't stop people from | 
buying everything in the store if you planted | 
a cannon behind the door, and that’s the | 
time the advertisement is sent out on its holy 
mission. It makes light work for the adver- 
tisement, for a chalk sign on the sidewalk 
could do all that was needed and have a half 
holiday six days in the week, but who wants 
to favor an advertisement ? They are built 
to do hard work, and should be sent out in 
the dull days when a customer has to be 
knocked down with hard facts and kicked 
insensible with bankrupt reductions and 
dragged in with irresistible slaughter of 
prices before he will spend a cent. That’s 
the aim ard end of an advertisement, and if 
you ever open a store, don’t try to get them 
come when they are already sticking out of 
the windows, but give them your advertise- 
ment right between the eyes in the dull sea- 
son, and you will wax rich, and own a fast 
horse, and perhaps be able to smoke a good 
cigar once or twice a year. Write this down 
where you'll fall over it every day. The 
time to draw business is when you want bus.- 
ness, and not when you have more business 
a you can attend to already.—| Bridgeport 
‘ost. 


A NEW USE FOR SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS. 


One of our well-known New York seed 
firms has now on deposit in the Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Company’s vault four hundred 
pounds of Henderson’s Snowball Cauliflower 
Seed, which at the selling price of one hun- 
dred dollars per pound !shows the value of 
this seed to be forty thousand dollars. Not 
only is this plan of depositing in vaults found 
to be cheaper than insurance, but what is of 
more importance is that if the seed should be 
destroyed by fire this quantity necessary for 
their trade could not be replaced at any price 
in time for the spring sales. When it is con 
sidered that four hundred pounds of Cauli- 
flower seed will under favorable conditions 
produce nearly thirteen million plants, which 
when headed for market and sold at even 
eight cents per head will prodace the sum of 
three quarters of a million dollars, the value 
this vegetable has attained in this country. 


where twenty-five years ago it was almost 
unknown, becomes re adily apparent. 


That the Mason & Hamlin organs stand at the 
very head of instruments of this class in the 
whee world will scarcely be doubted by any 
one. Few among rival makers, even, will claim 
to make organs equal to theirs; none to make 
better ones, Prices of Mason & Hamlin organs 
are a little higher than those of poorest, lowest- 
priced instruments, but nothing in proportion 
to their superiority. 

This company have just commenced the manu- 
facture of improved Upright Pianos, which they 

claim are entitled by the ir supertority to rank as 
high as their organs.—[ Boston Trave Sed 


THE USE OF Madame Porter's Cough Bal- 
sam for the past forty years has given proof 
of its efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As 
time makes the facts wider and better known, 
the Balsam is fast becoming a staple neces- 
sity among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 
cents per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


A DISHONEST DOG. 


This story of the way in which a cun- 


and nearly everything else in my line of business. 





ning but unprincipled cog used to get | 
double rations may be true, but one would 
like to have more convincing proof of it | 
than an anonymous par. graph in a news- 
paper : 
‘** Here is a story of a dog that used to 
get an allowance of twopence for his 
dinner. He would take the money to the 
butcher with whom his master dealt, 
carrying it in a basket, and then carrying 
the meat home in the same way. At first 
the master used to go with the dog, but, 
falling ill, the dog was lft to go by him- 
self, always, however, getting the two- 
pence to pay for the meat. When the 
master got better, he was surprised to get 
a bill from the batcher charging him with 
the price of the dog's daily supply of 
food. The master could not understand 
this, but began to watch the dog, and he 
then saw that the animal took the money 
to another butcher altogether, and, getting 
meat there, dined on the sly, after which 
he would take the empty basket to the 
regular butcher and get auother dinner on 
credit. This second dinner he would 
always take home quite innocently—the 
rogue !” 








MASON & HAML IN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD’S IN 
ae COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs have, 
after Sa toen rigid examinations and com parisons, 
been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and AWARDED 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even tn one such important 


Saieteaet? R G A N has any other 


Organ been 
found equal to them. ONE 
HUNDRED 8TYLES, adapted to all uses, from the 
smallest size _ having thecharacteriatic Mason & 
Hamlin excel ence, at $22,to the best instrument 
which it is posalble to construct from reeds, at $900 
or more. Illustrated catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, and 
wate tes free. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company manufacture 
UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, adding to all the 
mprovements which have 
been found val- P | A N Os uable in such 
(nstruments; ——ommmememe One Of pecul- 
lar practical value, tending to greatest purity and 
refinement in quality of tone and durability, espe- 
clally diminished Hability to get out of tune. Pro- 
nounced the crantent improvement eee in ei bt 

ot for half acentury. The MASC MLIN 
pledge themselves that every «hd a Shele 
al shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCEL- 
LENCE which has always aracterized their 
organs. Send for circular with illustrations, full 
description and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, {54 Tremont St. CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave, 
NEW YORK, 46 Bast {4th St. (Union Square.) 


"The Sabbath for Mian. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE RICHTS OF 








WORKINCMEN, 


Based on Scripture and A SYMPOSIUM 
OF CORRESPONDENCE with 
Leading Men of Al! 


NATIONS * DENOMINATIONS. 


By Rev. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Miss Francis ©. Willard, President W. le We 
says: “The book outranksall others on this vital 
theme in researc h, in many-sidedness and the mod 
ern spirit.’” 

Bishop Coxe writes the author: “ Let me offer 
you my gratitude for the treasures of information 
as to the Lord’s Day whic h I find in your book. The 
inap, too, is a tre asure. 








WATCHES: 


$ 8.00 Winger! Cunranteed a per: 
A Solid Gold Stem Winding Watch 


Gentlemen’s, $25. Ladies’, $22. 

The Largest Stock of Watches in 30 years, 
at Rock Bottom and One Price Only. 

Old Gold and Silver Bought, or taken in Ex- 
change for Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, 
and Jewelry of Every Description. 

I Keep only First-Class Goods, at Close Cash 
Prices. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, 


Cor. Broome St., NEW 


WANT 


[Curds cf mt more than ten lines (agate meusu ¢ 
will be inserted sn this column for subscribers only , 
or fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free onty such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able t pay for advertising, or who wixh to aid 
others who cre not able.| 


YORK. 





S. 





A Lady of experience,who understands French 
German, English literature, history, and Froe 
bel’s Kindergarten system, desires a position as 
governess or companion. Address L. F. B, 15 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


Those answering an Advertisement will 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
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12mo, 40 pp, $1.50. Sent by mall, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, woe & Wagnalls, 10 & 12 Dey 
Street, New Yor 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
| Advertisement in The Chtistian Union, 





FLOW ERS, 
DF PERRY'S 
ee Nay 


to customers 0 — year Without 
ordering it. Tt contains tf lustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for planting all 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BULBS, etc. 






D.M.FERRY &CO.°SIRO'T 


SEEDS. | 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and 


mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
—~AND— 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 East 19th Street, New York City, 


OurCAR NG sjust blished 
EED FR E t o ala fev Jt ie sie be at Lane 
pric You ht to nave it. OLE 
&BRO.,Seedsmen, Peila,lowa, 


BERRIES and /ots of them can te 
grown if you follow our 


method. Rh ge e Oatalogue describes al) 


SEEDS, E’ 


od 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





‘Standard’ Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
For Garden 
Poultry Fencing. 
Runs, Vine 
Fish 2 Training, 
sheers tae Lawn 
Aviaries, ’ Fencing. 


The , Sacer” Hatcher. The sioapte st and best 
in the market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, 
Birds, Dogs, &e., . and make it profitable Designs of 


Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog 
Fixtures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden and 
Lawr. Fencing of all kinds. Iilustrated Catalogue, 


quarto size, 75 pp., containing above information 
and much es oan on receipt LA 5e i. Address 
KNER & EV 


B 
Mfrs. and seamatemn 422 West Sees, N. Y. City 


ay co er, 


a 
Growing. Purdy’s FB ruit 


Recorder, the bes 


Specimen free. 


Palmyra, N. Y. 





varietios, HALE B . So, Glastonbury, Conn, 
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TICK'S PLLUSTRATED \ 
num ber.and many 
*~- for $. Specimen numbers 10 ¢ 
Magazine and any one of the following publicatic 


price of one 
Good Cheer, and Vick’s Magazine for $3.00. 


VICK’S 


FLORAL 
GUIDE 


beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 jllus- 






trations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and Vege 
tables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to grow them. 
Printed in English and German. Price only 10 cents, which 
may be deducted from first order. It tells whi ad you want fo 
the Garden, and how to get it instead of running the grocery 


the last moment to buy whatever seeds are le ? over, meeti ing 





th disappointment after weeks of waiting 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUART ERS 

| pay Me. Colored Plate in every 
fine illus- 4 trations. Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies 


ddress Vick's 
really two magazines at the 





ts; 3 trial copies 25 cts. We wiil send to one 
ions at the prices named helow 


Century, #4.50; Harper’s Monthly, $4.00; St. Nicholas, $3.50; Good Cheer, $1.25; or Wide Awake 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








BURPE 





E’S 


beautiful new illustrations, two Colored jates, 
Seeds, including I MPORT 
Planters who want the BEST SEEDS at 





SEEDS 


FARM ANNUAL FOR 1885 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Itis a Handsome Book of 120 
and tells all about the best Farm and Garden 
ANT Nove tie of et 


W. ATLEE BURPEE “& ‘CO. 


ARS. ARRANTED 
TT 






RESF RS, 2 3, EW 


ages, hundreds of 






Phert ‘ Farmers, Market Gardeners, _ = 
T PRICES send address on a postal 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
everything new and rare in Seeds and Plants, will be mailed on receipt of stamps 
to cover postage (6 cents). To customers of last season sent free without applicetion. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 





35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 31, No. 7. 








CARRYING POLITICS INTO CHURCH. 


The ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine,” commenting 
on the feeling in England toward the 
North and South in our Civil War, says : 

‘* There is a prevalent impression in this 
country that the quarrel was one-sided, 
that the Americans were irritated (excus- 
ably perhaps) by our recognition of the 
Confctlerate States as belligerents, as well 
as by the general sympathy that was felt 
in England for the Southern cauge, and 
that we really never said half such un- 
pleasant things about them as they did 
about us. But if they expressed their 
aversion more loudly than we did it is 
not so certain that ours was any less deep ; 
and in our present liberal and enlightened 
mood we can afford to admit that most of 
us had but a poor opinion of our cousins, 
from a social point of view, twenty years 
back. 

‘‘T happened, toward the close of the 
Civil War, to be in a German city much 
frequented both by English and Ameri- 
cans, who could hardly be induced to 
speak to one another. The British chap 
lain of the place—remembering, I sup- 
pose, that the Americans who attended his 
services contributed something toward 
the defrayal of the expenses connected 
therewith — took it into his head one 
Sunday to pray for the President 
of the United States, a custom which 
has since become universal among mixed 
congregations on the Continent. In those 
days it was an innovation, and an Eng- 
lish gentleman who was present marked 
his disapproval of it by thumping his 
stick on the floor and saying aloud : ‘I 
thought this was an English church" 
after which he picked up his hat and 
walked out. It is only fair to his com- 
patriots to add that in the very pretty 
quarrel which ensued they declined to sup 
port him ; but I doubt whether it was so 
much with his sentiments that they were 
displeased as with his disregard for relig- 
ious propriety.” 


HONESTY IN LITTLE THINGS. 


A pleasant little story of an honest col- 
ored lad is told by the ‘‘Christian Regis- 
ter :” 

“* The fields of Arkansas were white with 
the bursting balls of cotton, and, where- 
ever one traveled, the cotton plantations 
followed the road. An Eastern lady in 
passing through that region was very desir- 
ous of getting a sprig of the plant with a 
bunch of cotton on it ; but the train always 
stood provokingly near, yet just too far to 
getatwig. Invainshe looked for asmall 
boy togatberaspray. When the smail boy 
was there the cotton was gone; and when 
the cotton was almost within reach there 
was never a boy to be seen. At last her 
fellow-travelers became interested in her 
success, and always looked up inquiringly, 
or in words asked how she fared in her 
quest. Just before dusk, the train halted 
opposite a vast field tufted with snow-white 
dots all over its wide expanse ; and here— 
yes, here—wasa boy, three of them. Step- 
ping to the front of the car, she said, ‘A 
nickle to the boy who brings me a sprig 
from the cotton plant,’ and threw a five- 
cent piece. The three black faces grinned 
at so unusual a request. The one who 
caught the money gave a bound, cleared 
the ditch, and was almost over the fence 
into the cotton patch when the warning 
bel) of the engine began to ring. The boy 
was doubtful for a moment, then jumped 
back, and began to follow the train, which 
was already moving pretty fast. The 
lady had not gone in. She was still look- 
ing longingly at the coveted plants, and 
thad quite forgotten the trifie she had giveu 
din wain, when a black hand caught hold of 
ghe stair-railing on which she was holding, 
and a hurried pair of feet kept pace with 
the train, as a panting voice exclaimed, 
* Lady—here’s—yer nickol ;’ and the shin- 
ing bit was laid on the car-step as the boy 
fell back. Thelady kicked it off with her 
toe so quickly that it must bave fallen 
within bis aight ; for a loud ‘ Thank yer, 
lady,’ followed after the now swiftly 
moving car. Sisereturned to her seat, on] 
sorry thatshe Iradn’t ventured more for su 
a pleasant return, The other passengers, 
seeing her satisfied look, asked eagerly, 
«Oh, did you find some ?’ to which she 

uickly replied,‘ No, but I found some- 
thing ; I found an honest iP 





A LONELY PEOPLE. 


The authorities of Iceland have com- 
missioned Mr. Thoroddsen to make a sys- 
tematic exploration of the island, its phys- 
ical features and natural history. He 
thus describes life on a little isle called 
Grimsey, twenty-two miles due north of 
Iceland, inhabited by eighty-eight people, 
who are debarred from all communica- 
tion with the mainland, except when, 
once or twice yearly, they contrive at 
great risk to reach it in their small, open 
boats : 

‘‘The inhabitants derive their livelihood 
for the most part from bird-catching, nest- 
robbing, and the deep-sea fisheries. The 
precipices that form the eastern face of 
the island are crowded with myriads of va- 
rious kinds of sea-fowl. On every ledge the 
birds are seen thickly packed together ; the 
rocks are white with guano, or green-tufted 
with scurvy grass; here everything is in 
ceaseless movement, stir, and firtter, accom- 
panied by a myriad-voiced concert from 
screamers on the wing, from chatterers on 
domestic affairs in the rock ledges, and from 
brawlers at the parliament of love out at sea, 
the surface of which beneath the rocks is lit- 
erally thatched at this time of the year with 
the wooing multitudes of this happy com- 
monwealth. If the peace is broken by a stone 
rolled over the precipice or by the report of 
a gunshot, the air is suddenly darkened by 
the rising clouds of the disturbed birds, 
which, viewed from the rocks, resemble what 
might be taken for gigantic swarms of bees 
or midges. 

‘The method adopted for collecting eggs 
is the following: Provided with a strong rope, 
some nine or ten stalwart men go to the 
precipice, where it is some 300 feet high, 
and one of the number volunteers or is 
singled out by the rest for the perilous sig, 
that is, ‘sink’ or ‘drop’ over the edge of 
the rocks. Round his thighs and waist, 
thickly padded generally with bags stuffed 
with feathers or hay, the sigamadr, ‘sink- 
man’ or ‘ dropman,’ adjusts the rope in such 
a manner that he may hang, when dropped, 
in a sitting posture. He is also dressed in a 
wide smock or sack of coarse calico, open at 
the breast, and tied round the waist witha 


belt, in the ample folds of which he slips the: 


eggs he gathers, the capacity of the smock 
affording accommodation to from 100 to 150 
eggs at atime. In one hand the sinkman 
holds a pole, sixteen feet long, with a ladle 
tied to one end, and by this means scoops the 
eggs out of nests which are beyond thereach 
of his own hands. When the purpose of this 
‘ breath-fetching ’ sink is accomplished, on a 
given sign the dropman is bauled up again 
by his comrades. This, as may readily be 
imagined, is a most dangerous undertaking, 
and many a life has been lost over it in Grim- 
sey from accidents occurring to the rope. 

‘For the pursuit of the fishery, the island 
possesses fourteen small, open boats, in which 
the men will venture out as far as four tosix 
miles, cod-fishing ; but this is a most hazard- 
ous industry, owing both to the sudden man- 
ner in which the sea will rise, sometimes even 
along time in advance of traveling storms, 
and to the difficulty of effecting a landing on 
the harborless island. 

“‘ Now and then the monotony of the life of 
the inhabitants is broken by visits from for- 
eigners, mostly Icelancic shark-fishers, or 
English or French fishermen. 

‘‘Of domestic animals the islanders now 
possess only a few sheep. Formerly there 
were five cows in the island ; but the hard 
winter of 1860 necessitated their extermina- 
tion, and since that time, for twenty-four 
years, the people have had to do without a 
cow. Of horses there are only two at pres- 
ent (1884) in the island. Strange to say, the 
health of the people seems, on the whole, to 
bear a fair comparisen with more favored 
localities. Scurvy, which formerly was very 
prevalent, has now almost disappeared, as 
has also a disease peculiarto children, which, 
in the form of spasm, or convulsive fit, used 
to be very fatal to infant life in former years. 

‘‘ Inexpressibly solitary must be the life of 
these people in winter, shut out from all come 
munication with the outer world, and having 
in view, as far as the eye can reach, nothing 
but arctic ice. The existence of generation 
after generation bere seems to be spent in 
one continuous and unavailing arctic expedi- 
tion. The only diversion afforded by nature 
2onsists in the shifting colors of the flicker- 
ing aurora borealis, in the twinkling of the 
stars in the heavens, and the fantastic forms 
of wandering icebergs. No wonder that such 
surroundings should serve to produce a quiet 
serious, devout, and downhearted race, im 
which respect the Grimeey men may perhaps 





be said to constitute a typical group among 
their compatriots. However, to dispel the 
heavy tedium of the long winter days, they 
seek their amusements in the reading of the 
Sagas, in chess-playing, and in such mild 
dissipations at mutual entertainments at 
—e as their splendid poverty will 
allow.’ 


New Proverss.—“ Truth,” of London, 
advertised for an original proverb. Many 
hundreds were sent in. Here are some of 
the best: A white lie often makes a black 
story. It’sa poor musician who can’t blow 
his own trumpet. He who would eat the 
egg must first break the shell. Every 
back has its pack. Pens and ink out of 
reach avoid many a breach. Look after 
your wife; never mind yourself, she'll 
look after you. The present is the child 
of the past and the parent of the future. 
The want of money is the root of much 
evil. Egotism is an alphabet with one 


letter. If you’d know a man’s character, 
follow him home. Better a line of sense 
than a page ofnonsense. The surest road 
to honor is to deserve it. Only whisper 
scandal, and its echo is heard by all. It’s 
not the clock with the loudest tick that 
goes the best. Sighs are poor things to 
fly with. Home is the rainbow of life. 
Don’t complain of the baker until you 
have tasted his bread. They who live in 
a worry invite death by hurry. 


A STRONG TESTIMONIAL. 

The following letter, from the wife of Attor- 
ney-General Fair, of Tennessee. gives a clear 
and emphatic report of the great benefit received 
from the use of Compound Oxygen : 

* BLounTVILLE, Tenn., October 16, 1882 

“Drs. STaRKEY & PaLEN:—For seventeen 

ears I have been a sufferer from diseased liver, 

aving eontracted the disease while living in 
the malarial districts of Texas, each succeeding 
attack being more severe, and leaving me Jess 
strength to bear the next. About two years ago 
I was induced to use Compound Oxygen, and 
since that time have steadily improved without any 
falling back. For years 1 had not had two good 
nights’ rest in succession, but since using your 
remedy have slept wel]. It is now twelve 
months since I have had an attack of bilious 
colic, and have fewer symptoms of the return oy 
the disease than Jor years. You are at liberty to 
publish this. Mrs. Joun Fair.” 

Our “* Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., anda 
wide range of chronic diseases, will be sent free. 
Address Drs. StarkEy & Pa en, 1,109 and 1,111 
Girard St . Philadelphia. 





HOT SPRINGS AT YOUR DOOR. 
(BOREAL, clans ane'in‘thele own 
— iA 1 aa prescribe for 
ye UFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER, 
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Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout, Nephritic Colic, 
ete, 


DR. ALGERNON 8. GARNETT, 
Surgeon (Retired) U. S. Navy, Resident Physician, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

“My experience in the use of Buffalo Lithia Water 
is limited to the ‘treatment of (out, Rheumatism, 
and that hybrid disease ‘ Rheumatic Gout’ (@o call- 
ed), which is in contradistinction tothe Rheumatoid 
Arthritis of Garrod. 

“Ihave had ercellent results from this Water in 
these affections, both in my own person, and in the 
treatment of patients for whom I have prescribed it. 
Of course the remedial agent is its contained Alka- 
lies and their solvent properties, 

“Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in 
Nephritic Colic and forming Calculi, when due to a 
redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 


DR. T. B. BUCHANNAN, 
Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark. 
“Send me five cuses Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring 
No.2. Ihave made use of this Water for Gout in 
my one eer and prescribed it for patients simt- 
larly suffering, with the most decided beneficial re- 
sults. I take pleasure in advising Gouty patients to 
these Springs.” 
al ots qaem of one dozen half-gallon bettien, 
r case at the Springs. Springs pamphlet 
mailed to any address. 
WATER FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, Gen’! Agts., 
130 and 132 Chambers Street, New York City. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 





ANTED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make ®8 to ®4 a day easily at their 
own homes. Work sent by mail.No canvassing. Address 
with stamp Crown M’f’g. Oo., 294 Vine St., Cin'ti,O. 
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“As a Last Resort” 


A Little Girl in Albany, N. Y., Terribly 
Afflicted, Wonderfully Cured. 

One of the most wonderful cures of scrofula 
on record Is that of the little daughter of Mr. M. 
J. Quinn, No, 285 First Street, Albany, N. Y. She 
was afflicted with scrofula from birth, and phy 
sicians said it would be better for her if she was 
dead. Her father says: ** She had thirteen run 
ning sores on her body, besides being absolutely 
blind for months. Sbe lost the use of her limbs 
and could not walk; in fact, was a mere skeleton 
wasting away. The smell from the sores was 
terrible. Seeing in a newspaper some cases of 
scrofula cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, I said to 
myself, * I will try a bottle as a last resort.’ When 
she had taken the first half bottle 1 could see a 
change in her, and when the whole bottle was 
taken the abscesses almost entirely healed with 
the ald of Hood's Olive Ointment, which I must 
say is the finest I ever used. I kept on giving 
her Hood’s Sarsapar lla, till now she is well and 
healthy, running around. She has a splerdid 
appetite. The neighbors don’t know what to 
make of it.” Micnarx J. QuINN, No. 285 First St. 


Mrs. E. S. Caswell and Mrs. J. Holden, neigh 
bors, confirm Mr. Quinn's statement, and con 
sider the cure of his little daughter by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla the most wonderful thing that has 
come to their knowledge. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Made by 
C. I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Constant Consumers of 





will find the 
$1.75 the most 
economical size 
jto buy. Drug- 
eee should keep 
t, but if you can- 
not procure this 
fal size of your 
Druggist, send 
the amount with 
ull address to 
foolrich & (Co., 
Palmer, Mass., and they will forward a 
can, express paid, 
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FRENCH, -GERMAN,--SPANISH. 

OS can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 

of these languages sufficiently for every 
day and business conversation, by Dr. Rich. S 
Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. Terms, $5 for books of each language. 
with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part I., 25 
cts. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Educational Co., 
257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


S Established 35 Years, 
Largest Refrigerator 
ees Works in the 
<a ss > World. 


60 SIZES AND STYLES 


Od 
4 Sold by first-class Dea! 
| ers everywhere, 
— } The internal construc 
tion of our Ref ra. 
sore oor. = the 
subject o! patents ; con- 
sequently, not available 
to other manufacturers. 
A 16- book of testi 
monials free to all on 
application. 


@ a ae 

REFRIGERATORS. 

_CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
Te Great TIGHT: 


f—., ow ows. 
yer 


estimate beral diseouns 
to.churches and rye 


th f° “yt 
UP. PRIN Ky oo) Peart 80.3. % 
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Terry, $8 
Plush, $6. 





Catalogues sent 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
2 Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc, 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J: & R: LAMB; 
89 Carmine 8t,, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 

chools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 























provided for Families, Schools, and Colleg 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents 
Schoo] Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL InSTITUTE.7 East 14th St..New Yor? 


OCKLAND COLLEGE. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
A high grade and successful school for both 
SS — and Art specialties. Moderate rates. 





W. H, BANNISTER, 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
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MoSaare & Ca., Baltimore, M4 
MENEELY & OOMP 

WEST TROY, N. z BELLS 


For Church Schools, etc,; also 
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LATINISMS IN ENGLISH. 


Says the ‘‘ Springfield Republican :” 

‘C.F. Adams,Jr., and D. H. Chamber- 
Jain have been carrying on a very pretty 
linguistic controversy in the Boston ‘ Ad- 
vertiser ’over the influence of Latin upon 
English language, Mr. Adams claiming 
that it has spoiled the simple English of 
the old authors, of whom he mentioned 
Bunyan as one. Mr. Adams's critics in 
turn have no difficulty in showing that 
Bunyan, in fact, used a large per cent. of 
words of Latin origin, larger than some 
authors of to-day. Mr. Chamberlain 
quotes Mr. Adams's own Latinism against 
himself when he says, ‘ Expel Latinisms 
from your composition,’ using three 
Latin words out of five. Mr. Lodge joins 
in and lays himself open to the same 
charge when be says, ‘ Practice a severe 
excision of Latin derivatives!’ In this 
sentence, five words out of seven are ‘ Latin 
derivatives.’ 

‘The fact is that the English language 
owes its richness in words, in delicate 
shades of meaning, and turns of expres- 
sion, to its highly composite nature. We 
cannot spare the Latin, the Greek, the 
Saxon, or any other component part. Each 
has its use and beauty, and altogether 
make the English tongue matchless in 
power, and its literature the great litera- 
ture of modern life. Neither should any 
part of the language fall into neglect. 
The reporter who is disposed always to 
say ‘commence’ to the neglect of 
‘begin,’ should study the use of syno- 
pyms and their proper selectisn, to make 
his language graphic, clear to the under- 
standing, and rhythmical to the ear. 
Mr. Choat? used, it is said, to practice the 
translation of Tacitus, searching for six 
different words to represent each word of 
the Latin, thus to enrich his stock of 
terms and enable him to express fine shades 
of meaning. Nothing can be spared from 
the Englisu tongue as it has come down to 
us; nothing from the rich old English 
that smacks of the soil and may often be 
found best preserved in the regions least 
affected by change—some of it Anglo- 
Saxon, some Anglo-Norman. The Latin 
influence upon the English tongue is no 
modern event, but goes back to the d’s- 
covery of Britain and the conver- 
sion of Britons to Christianity. Nor 
is it proper use weakening ; it is invigorat- 
ing. The language of the Romans was 
like their broadswords, and its compact 
phrases were ‘ short, sharp and decisive.’ 
Old Hickory could not have sworn, ‘ By 
the eternal !’ without it, nor Webster have 
uttered the inspiring periods which closed 
with— ‘ Liberty and union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable.’ ” 


A CHINAMAN ON CHRISTIANITY IN 
CHINA. 

From a well-written and highly interest- 
ing article by Wong Ching Foo, in the 
New York ‘Christian Advocate,” we 
quote his summary of the causes which, 
in his opinion, have hindered the progress 
of Christianity in China: 

‘‘The mistakes which have aborted the 
attempts to Christianize China are mani- 
fold. Their number is too great to do 
more than call the roll, anda weary, piti- 
able roll it must be to the Christian—an 
exasperating one to the Chinese : 

“1, Assaults and robberies by the Chris- 
tian Powers. Russia's repeated direct at- 
tempts upon Cho-san and Ho-Thao, and 
attempts by emissaries upon Thsiang-Hai, 
Min-yet, and Thibet. England’s seizing 
Hong Kong, and, with France, forcing 
opium on the Chinese at a cost of 50,000 
lives. France's latest war on Ton-Quin, 
Tai-wan, and Foo-Chow. Germany and 
Russia’s helping the Tae Ping and other 
rebels. The hoodlum law of the United 
States and the persecution of innocent 
Chinese. The creation and extension of 
the coolie slavery by nearly all the Great 
Powers combined. 

“2. The diplomacy, armies, navies, and 
wars of the Eu.opean nations, 

“3. Trade iniquities, such as adulter- 
ation, falsification, forgery, false invoices, 
and bogus insurance, against which the 


| Cetnene merchants and Government have 


frequently but vainly protested. 
‘*4. The sending out of comparatively 
uncultured missionaries to a race with 
whom culture is the chief fact in life. 
“5. The employment of missionaries, 
books, etc., using a Chinese that occasions 
ridicule and conveys few or no ideas. 
‘6. The underpayment of missionaries 
in a land where a man’s salary is univer 
sally considered the measure of his value. 
‘7. The fanaticism and intolerance dis 
played by nearly all the sects of Chris- 
tianity each toward all tie others. 
‘*8. The ambition of the Roman and 
Greek Catholic Churches to acquire land 
for ecclesiastical purposes in a country 
where each particle of territory must be 
utilized to sustyin life. 
‘9. The immoral tone of our news 
papers, social conversation, and books, and 
the universal profanity and drunkenness 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
‘10. The neglect of missionaries to form 
schools and to show the sanitary, scientific, 
social, and pecuniary advantages of 
Christian civilization. 

“11. The harsh treatment of the Chi 
nese, especially in the United States.” 


IT WAS THE CAT. 


A Brooklyn paper tells this story to 
illustrate the ingenuity of professional 
criminals in diverting suspicion from 
themselves : 

‘*The offender was a small business man 
twice suspected of incendiarism because 
of the peculiar circumstances that attended 
fires in his place. Perhaps the story is 
best told in the words of the officer him 
self : ‘ We have excellent reasons, he said, 
‘for believing that this individual has 
twice set fire to his store, but we have not 
yet secured legal evidence sufficient for 
his conviction. On both occasions the 
flames were kindled in the same way. 
His method was to take a wire hoop and 
fasten to it quantities of fish, the pieces 
being placed at close intervals. This 
hoop was laid onatable, and in the center 
of it the fire-bug stood a lighted kerosene 
lamp. Then he turned loose in the room 


two or three hungry and ferocious cats, 
locked the door, put the key in his pocket, 
and went off to some place of amusement. 
The rest can easily be imagined. As 
soon as he left, the cats became engaged 
in a fight for the fish, the lamp was over 
turned, and the establishment was set on 
fire, the object of the incendiary being to 
recover the insurance moncy. It was a 
sharp move on the part of the suspect to 
make the cats do what the dare not do 
himself,’ ” 





Important Discoveries 


facts: That the greatest evils have often | are made by scientists, from time to time, 
had their rise from eawses which were | which astonish the world, but there his 
deemed, originally, of too little importance been no discovery, in seience or medici: 
to oceasion solicitude; and that fatal re- more important than that of Ayer’s Co 
sults proceed from the neglect of trivial 
tilments. 


pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which has 
Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, | restored health and strength to thousands. 
Minn., writes: * Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured | Benj. F. Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., writ 
ine of Kidney Complaint, from which I‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Li 
had suffered for years.” The transmission and Bilious troubles, when everything 


of a message over a failed.” The usefulness of the 


Telegraph Telephone 


wire is not a more positive proof of the | is enhanced by the fact that it can be used 
electric current, than are pimples and boils | to order Ayer’s Sarsaparilla from your 
of the contamination of the blood by im-| druggist. Dr. John Hoffman, Morrisania, 
pure matter, Albert H. Stoddard, 59 Rock | N. Y., writes: “In all diseases arising 
st., Lowell, Mass., says: “For years my | from an impure and vitiated condition of 
blood has been in a bad condition. The | the blood, there is no relief so prompt and 
circulation was so feeble that I suffered | sure as that afforded by Ayer’s Sarsapu- 
creatly from numbness of the feet and rilla.’ Dr. A. B. Roberson, Chapel Hill, 
legs; I was also afflicted with boils. After | N. C., writes: “I wish to express my 
taking three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | appreciation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
my blood circulates freely, and I have no | have used it in my practice, in Scrofulous 
boils or numbness.” Like an cases, With excellent results.” 


Electric Lighti 

shock, the pains of Rheumatism dart | up the faces, and relieving the sufferings of 
through the body. Rheumatism is a blood | thousands, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has brought 
disease, and needs an alterative treatment. | happiness to the homes of rich and poor 
Charles Foster, 370 Atlantic ave., Boston, | alike. Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 
Muss., says: ‘Two years ago I was pros-| ada, Harris Block, Lowell, Mass.. is a 
trated by Rheumatism. I tried a variety | widow; the only support of three children. 
of remedies, with little benefit, until | Several months ago she was suffering from 
I began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This | general debility, and Was compelled to give 
helped me, and, at the end of the fifth | up work. Medical attendance failed to do 
bottle, I was entirely cured.” Miss A.| any good, but, by the use of a botile of 
Atwood, 143 I st., South Boston, Mass., | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, she has been enabled 
says: * I have been ill a long time, from ito resume her work, and is gaining 
poverty of the blood and abscesses. | strength daily. Use Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayer’s Sar saparilla. - 


saparilla has had the effect of toning me No other preparation is so universally 
up. Under its use I am fast gaining color, esteemed for its purifying and invigor- 
appetite, and strength.” ating qualities. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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vass for an old established Life Insurance Co. 
Address, SECRETARY, P.O. Box 1,822, New York, 





Ww. F. Ss, 
No. 344 Ruby St. Rockford, DL 








celebrated works, unabridged : 


small a cost. 


Christian Cynosure, Chicago, Ill. 





W onder-Books 


WONDER-BOOKS in no trifling sense, but the best LIBRARY of CLASSIC PROSE. In one imperial oc- 
literature of the world presented in excellent and attractive 
form, at prices so low as to exciteuniversal ‘‘ wonder.” 
LIBRARY of STANDARD HISTORY. Containing | 


in one volume, imperial octavo, good type, with numerous fine illustra- 
tions, the whole richly bound in fine cloth, ornamented, the following 


GREEN’S Larger HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
CARLYLE’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
CREASY’S Fifteen DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 
SCHILLER’S HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

HARPER & BROTHERS’ lowest price for these four great works | 
is $14.50; my price is $2.50 ; postage 40 cents extra, 

‘A wonder-book in more senses than one. The idea of put-| ouse for less th 
ting a work like this at only $2.50 per copy, seems preposter- | 
ous; and yet there is wisdom in it, for everybody will want it, | 
and it will thus be'the means of advertising and introducing | 
the numerous other valuable books which the publisher is put- | 
ting forward.”—Christian at Work, New York City. 

‘Tt is truly a marvel of skill and a triumph of modern me- 
chanical art that such a noble volume can be furnished at so | 
Whether we admire its large proportions, beau- 
tiful binding, fair page, excellent paper, numerous and strik- 
ing illustrations, numbering nearly 100—all are first-class.”— 


LIBRARY of STANDARD POETS, containing in one 
imperial octavo handsomely bound volume, of about 1,100 pages, Bour- | 
geois and Brevier type, leaded, the following works, unabridged : | 

Scott’s Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. 
Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 


Equally good editions of these are not elsewhere obtain- 
able for less than $4.50; my price $2.00; postage 34 cents, 


ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY, 


Poetry, Classics. 


tavo volume of about 900 pages, handsome type, and fine cloth binding, 
ornamented, the following famous essays and works: 

: Macaulay’s Essays on Milton. 

John Stuart Mill On Liberty. 
P. G. Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life. 
Herbert Spencer on Education. 
Great Thoughts from Greek Authors. 
Great Thoughts from Latin Authors, 
Complete Essays by Lord Bacon. 
Complete ‘ Letters of Junius.” 
Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and Other Sketches. 
Washington's Farewell and Other Addresses. 
Macaulay’s Life of Frederick the Great. 
The above cannot be obtained from any other publishing 
an $10; my price is $1.75; postage 80 cents. 

‘This is indeed a wonder-book, in the amount and valuable 
quality of its contents. The wonder is how such a book, 
| which is a library in itself, can be sold at such a price.”—Meth- 
odist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘*Your ‘Historical Wonder-Book’ JS a wonder—a wonder 
how an imperial octave volume of over 1,000 pages, with many 
illustrations, clear type, fine paper, handsomely bound, con- 
taining four standard historical works of great value, can be 
sold for $2.50.”—BENsON J. Lossina, LL.D., the Historian. 

This Coupon will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the 
SOUE rN price of either of above works, if sent within ten dayetrem date " 


« this paper (mention name of paper). This offer isto secure your 
PROMPT response and indicate the paying advertising mediums 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
Books 
jsent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
on reasonable evidence of good faith. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New York, ’ 














P, O, Box 1227, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








IVORY 
SOAP 


Dice 


| Wash silk hose with it. 


Pure. 


| Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap 
| will be sent to any one whocannot get it of their 
| grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, 
|are sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Men- 





ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, JANUARY 24th, 1885 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1884, to 3ist December, 
1884 : $3,958,039 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1884.... ‘ 


fe 


« 


1,447,756 70 


Total Marine Premiums .. S5.405.796 14 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan 
wry, 1 
Losses paid during the —_—-—— 
sume period .- 32,109,919 20 
teturns of Pre ~ 
miums and 
Expenses .S787,789 40 


The Company has the foliowing assets, viz : 


United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks : $8,776,685 00 
Loaus secured by Stocks, and other 

wise 2,005,100 00 


Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at : 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable 
Cash in Bank. . oe - 


» 


440,000 ¢ 
1,454,959 7: 
261,544 65 


- + ++ $12,938,289 38 


Nhe 


Amount 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding cere 


titicates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18+0 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal represe: tatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next. from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 31st December. 1884, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of Muy next 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
ROBERT B MINTUEDS, 
JAMES LOW, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W, BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT 
A.A. RAVEN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
10. LA) HORACE K. THURBER, 
WILLIAM DEGRUOi7, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
m ND, GEORGE BLISS, 
JOAN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. WELR, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LAAC BELL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
THE 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January Ist, 1585 
CASH CAPITAL, - 
Reserve for unadjusted losses, 
Reserve for reinsurance, 
NET SURPLUS, - - 
TOTAL ASSETS, 81,316,957 91 
H. KELLOGG, President , 
A. W. JLULLSON, Vice-President. 
Db. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary 


J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 








WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
WILLIAM H, MACY, 
(©. A, HAND. 


$2,000,009 Uo 
257,408 78 
1,286,661 94 


772,685 ly 





H. M MAGILL, Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cinciunaft, 0. 
T.F.SPEAR, Ass’t Gen’l Ag’t West. Dep’t,Cincinnati,C, 
A.E. MAGILL,Gen’! Ag’t Pacific Dep’t,San Francisco, 


884, to 3ist December, 1s84, $4,066,271 04 | 





~~ | PWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


Net assets, December 31, 1883... 
Receipts durivg the year 
for premiums : 
For tuterest, rents, &¢ 


$6,587,212 0S 


$1,434,332 34 
41, O01 45 
1,775,333 79 
$8,368,212 87 
Disbursements 
Claims by death. ..,.. . 
Matured and discounted 
endowments pe 
Surre dered policies. cash 
dividends, and return 
IND, on obs + oer qnsdoe 9065 57 
Annuities : 311028 


$412,620 80 


184,244 20 


Total paid policy -hold- 
er o* eee s 


Taxes 

Commuted Commissions. 

Pro@: ame hemes; .4..-37..65 

| Di idends to Stockholders... 

| Expenses Rent, Commis- 
sion, Salaries, Postage, 
Advertising, Medical Ex 





aminations, &c 242,473 59 
479,565 07 
Net Assets, Dec. 31, Iss4 SH,AN5,847 8 
ASSETS. ; 
WS and N. Y. City stoeks $708,708 42 


foovds and mortgages, being 
iiv<t liens on Real Est«te , 

eal Estate - 522.6354 17 

Cash on hand in banks and 
Trust Co 

Loans on collaterals. . 

Agents’ balances 


5,490,889 74 





Add excess of market value 
of stocks over cost i, 156,46 58 
Market value real estate tn 
excess of cost as per De 
partment valvation........ 
Interest accrued o 62,6959 36 
Interest due and unpaid ; 
Deferred and unpaid pre 
miums, less 20 per cent 185, 262 76 
GROSS ASSETS, 
December 31, 1854... 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by N. Y. Standard 
Company's valuation. 


87,304,909 St 


HOR 008 OO 
$6,388, 


Unsettied claims... Sebon 1,407 17 
Premiums paid in advance. ou 
Unpaid dividends to stock- 
holders : a aciaes 15 0 
Unpaid expenses 2,708 35 
Surplus as regards policy ; 
holders . 810,172 2 


= $7,904,909 84 
Policies issued in 1854 
Amount of insurance in 1ss4 
Total number of policies in 

oree 

| Total amount insured, with 
| 





additions......... 


W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres, and Sec'y. 
CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary. 
E. §. FRENCH, Sup't of Agencies. 
I. Cc. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B.W. MeCREADY, M.D.. Medical Examiner, 
FOSTER & THOMPSON, Attorneys. 


The dividends of THE WASHINGTON are deemed to 
be the inalienable property of the policy-holder, 
and are applie 1, at the option of the insured, In one 
of several ways: 

ist. The dividends of The Washington may be ap 
plied to the payment of the premium 

2d. If not so applied, they purchase additional 
insurance 

fad. if used to purchase additional insurance, 
they are reconvertible into cash for thelr original 
amount. 

ith. If the premium be unpaid when due, the 
whole of the cash dividend to the credit of a policy 
is applied to continue the insurance for the full 
amount, as so much premium, until exhausted. 

sth. The fact that a policy has dividends to Its 
credit is authority for this Company, by virtue of 
the policy contract, to apply their full cash value to 
the payment of premiums without written dire: 
tions from the party insured. 


‘th, A policy in The Wasbington while held by | 


dividends may be continued without medical re 
examination, by payment of the balance of the pre 
mium due. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Papered with Gold Paper and 
9-inch Border for - - $20.00 
Without Gold, - - - 12.00 
"Remnant lots of handsome 

Gold Paper sufficient to 





paperaroom, - - - 5.00 
| Without Gold, - = = 3.00 


THE THOS. FAYE 60., 


‘810 BROADWAY , NEW YORK. 


85th Annual Report. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


President, HENRY STOKES. 
First Vice-Pres., J. L. HALSEY. 
Second Vice-Pres., H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE. 
Actuary, 8. N. STEBBINS. 


CROWTH OF THE COMPANY. 


Net assets December ‘ist, Iss). ; $10,426,508 48 
Income accounts year IsS4..... é .--. 2,085,530 30 





Total..... ‘ 2 $12,462,085 78 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid claims by death, matured 
ehauowmel.s, und paylient 


of annuities “ SPH 2848 
Paid dividends........ 2A SN) td 
Paid purchased policies. 1S, th) t 


Paid Salaries, office, agency, 

real estate, Ccomimissions, 

taxes. medical department, 

advertising, and other ex 

penses Seni 208,266 3 1,415,981 OS 


Balance . viii . $11,046,052 Fu 


LIST OF ASSETS. 


Cash on hand... ‘ eee S543 22 
Cash in bank and trust company ‘se 46,5 4 
Bonds and mertgages 2,9), 108 22 
Loans on policies in force 1,221,015 46 


United States and New York stock, mar 

ket value. ; roee) ok . ’ 
Real estate at cost ae 912,912 91 
Premiums deferred and in course of col 

lection and transmission : 
Loans on svwocks and bonds 

Market value of the securities, $4,524, 


147,595 15 


547,000 61 


Interest due and accrued, and all other 


property 110,959 4S 
Gross assets S11 ,H6,052 7 
Reported claims, awaiting 
proof, ete.... weccceee QIN), G46 10 
Dividends unpald, and other 
liability... pecdes 128,182 07 
Reserve on existing policies, 
calculated by New York In- 
surance Department 8.405,550 00 8,752,378 OF 


Surplus by above standard (viz., 
| Amer. Ex, iy per cent.). 3 





OF THE 


Connecticut General Lite 
Insurance GOmpany 


or 


Hartford, Conn. 


| Receipts for the year 1884, - $241,701.65 


Disbursements, - - - 185,824.04 





Assets, January 1, 1885, - 1,45 9.351.49 
| Liabilities by Mass. & Conn. Stand- 


ard of Keserve, 1,156.345.34 





| 
Surplus to Poliey-holders by Mass. 
& Conn. Standard of Reserve, - 333,036 15 


Surplus by the N. Y. Standard, * 415,056.15 


F, V. HUDSON, Sec.’ T. W. RUSSELL, Pres 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMERT | 


Vol. 31, No. 7. 


RH. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST,, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR By 
A SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE 
SIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMAN 
SHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE 
GUARANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA. 
TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 


ETC. FULL LINES OF BLANKETS YLTs’ 
PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREME 
LOW PRICES, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS 


R. W. MACY & CO. 


SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 
owing to the general depression 
that has existed in the Silk busi- 
ness in Europe during this winter, 
have been enabled to purchase sev- 
eral large lots of FINK CACHE 
MERE FINISHED BLACK SILKs, 
SATINS, MERVEILLEUSK, RHA 
DAMES, SATIN SURAHS, etc., 
which they are now 
both their WILOLESALE and RE 
TAIL, DEPARTMENTS at remark 
ably low PRICES. 


offering in 


JAMES M’'CREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Lith St., 
New York. 





MCOMBERS PATENT 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent 


and Poor. 


made. 





Mention The Christian Union. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Boots and Shoes. I am now manufactur- 


ing my Patent Boots and Shoes on a large scale with new and improved machinery, 
and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach of all, Rich 
I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measure- 
ment for men, women, and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be 
They will fit beantifully. will never warp, distort, or injure the tenderest foot, 
and wi] restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and comfort. 
goods, and my highest-class boots and shoes are unsurpassed, either in material or 
workmanship, by any goods in any country, and my lowest-class goods are superior 
in every respect to all others at the same price. 
shoes should send for my free i!lustrated pamphlets, which wiil give price-list and al! 
information that is required. JOEL M’COMBER, Inventor and Manufart- 
urer of MComner’s Patent Boots and Shoes, and 
Patent Lasts, 52 East 10th Street, five doors west of Stewart's Store, New York. 


I make no shoddy 
Those who desire perfect boots and 


M’Comber’s 





